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company developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. .............. 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life Ins. Co. ......... 
COLORADO Admitted 
Wabash Life Insurance Company .... 
Western Security Life Ins. Co. ....... 


DELAWARE Admitted 
Transamerica Life Insurance Co. ..... 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Examined 
Equity Annuity Life Ins. Co 


United Services Life Ins. Co. ...........--.- 
Variable Annuity Life Ins. Co. of America . 


GEORGIA 


..Boston, Mass. 
. .Boston, Mass. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
ote Oklahoma City, Okla. 


See ..Los Angeles, Cal. 
..Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C. 
sain Washington, D. C. 


Reinsured 


Southeastern National Insurance Co. ............--- Atlanta, Ga. 
Examined 

Cherokee Credit Life Insurance Co. .... Macon, Ga 

Family Fund Life Insurance Co. ............ Atlanta, Ga. 

Life Insurance Company of Georgia .......... Atlanta, Ga. 

Oglethorpe Life Insurance Co. ..... Savannah, Ga. 

Ee” eS a 80 ee .. Atlanta, Ga. 

INDIANA Licensed 

Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Indianapolis . Indianapolis, Ind. 

ILLINOIS Licensed 

The Presidential Life Ins. Co. of America .. ....Chicago, Ill. 
Admitted 


American General Life Ins. Co. ......... ; Houston, Texas 
..Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Houston, Texas 


Tennessee Life Insurance Compan 


MISSISSIPPI Admitted 
American Frontier Life Insurance Co. .... ..Memphis, Tenn. 
NEVADA Admitted 


American Travelers Life Insurance Co. .... 
Charter Oak Life Insurance Company . ot 
National College & University Life Ins. Co. . 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
Transamerica Life Insurance Co. ..... 

NEW JERSEY Licensed 


Great American Life Insurance Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 


American Heritage Life Ins. Co. .. 


.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
.. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Newark, N. J. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Massachusetts Indemnity & Life ins. Co. . Boston, Mass. 
Examined 

Southern Life Ins. Co. he Greensboro, N. C. 

State Capital Life Ins. Co. .......... Raleigh, N. C. 

OHIO Admitted 

Fidelity Bankers Life Insurance Corp. ; Richmond, Va. 


Horace Mann Life Insurance Co. 
Insurance City Life Insurance Co. . 
Laymen Life Insurance Company 
Republic National Life Ins. Co. .... 


RHODE ISLAND Admitted 


United National Life Ins. Society .. 


Sprinafield, Ill. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Anderson, Ind. 

Dallas, Texas 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Examined 
Resolute Credit Life Ins. Co. ........ 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Providence, R. I. 


Examined 


Southern Colonial Life Ins. Co. ....... Columbia, S. C 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 

Sentry Life Insurance Company ..... a Stevens Point, Wis. 
TENNESSEE Admitted 

Constitution Life Insurance Co. .......... Chicago, | 
National Life Assurance Co. .............5-- Toronto, Can 
UTAH Admitted 

First Pacific Life Insurance Company Reno, Nev 
VERMONT Admitted 

Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. .. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
VIRGINIA Admitted 

Capito! Life Insurance Company Denver, Colo. 
North American Life Insurance Co. .....Chicago, Ill. 
Transamerica Life Insurance Co. .............. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Trans-American Life Ins. Co. ......... 


WASHINGTON Admitted 


Transwestern Life Insurance Co. 


.. Fort Worth, Texas 
..Reno, Nev. 
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WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
Charter National Life Ins. Co. ee 





Louis, Me 
WISCONSIN Admitted 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Co. Providence. R 
Rockford Life Insurance Company Rockford 
WYOMING Admitted 
National Western Life Insurance Co. ver, Cole 
ONTARIO Admitted 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. . n, Ma 
sales by states 

EVADA LED the country in percentage increase in or- 
Naue life insurance sales in November. Mississippi 
and Alaska were second and third, according to the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association which has 
analyzed November sales by states. Country-w ide, ordi- 
nary business increased 7% in November, compared 
with November 1958, while Nevada sales gained 3% 
In Mississippi November sales were up 30° and in 
Alaska, 27%. 

For the first eleven months of the year, the national 
ordinary sales up 5% from the year before, Arizona led 
with an increase of 23%, with Mississippi second 
place, up 20% from the corresponding period of last 


year. 





eonventions ahead 


All meetings are annual unless otherwise specified. 


Feb. 

19-20 New York Assn. of Life Undw., Queensbury, Glens Falls 

20-24 American Bar Assn., Midyear, Edgewater Beach, Chicago 

Mar. 

8 Insurance Club of Pittsburgh, Hilton, Pittsburgh 

14-16 Life Ins. Agency Mgt. Corp., Agency Mgt. Conf., Royal 
York, Toronto 

18-20 Nat'l Assn. of Ins. Women, Region 2 Conf., Shoreham, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

20-24 Nat'l Assn. of Life Underwriters, Midyear, Brown, Louisville 

20-24 South Atlantic Gen. Agents & Mgrs. Conf. of NALU, Brown 
Louisville 

24-25 Society of Actuaries, Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 

28-30 Life Office Management Assn., Debit Ins. Forum, St. Charles 
New Orleans 

April 

11-13 Life Ins. Agency Mgt. Assn., Acc. & Sickness Mtg, Edge- 
water Beach, Chicago. 

15-16 Kansas State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Broadview, Wichita. 


29 Arkansas St. Assn. of Life Undw., Sales Congress, Marion 
Little Rock. 

Life Ins. Agency Mgt. Assn., Comb. Cos. Conf., Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood Beach. 


27-29 





new directors 


Aetna Life (Conn.): Frederick P. Perkins, senior vice- 
president and head of the group insurance division. 
Interstate Life & Accident (Tenn.): Morton J. Kent, vice- 
president and actuary and George W. Evans, genera 
counsel. 
Penn Mutual Life (Pa): Allen J. Greenough, president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and Robert Dechert, former 
general counsel of the Department of Defense. 
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ae 
: life sales 
Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
R acquired. .. 
j In millions (000,000 omitted) On th Oo with... 
Cole TOTAL INSURANCE * 
; 1958 1959 % Change 
~~ —, aeheaieek $5,640 $4,791 i se, 
ey ery 5,064 5,154 +2%, 
ME... ccensouns 5.914 5.896 0%, 
res 5.68! 5,718 41%, 
se 5,574 5,593 yA 
EES 5,264 6,097 +16% 
July .... Ch sane 5,290 5,492 +4, 
) Orn 5,188 5,475 65, 
n or- September pee ie ana 5, 153 5,353 +4 
suas October 5.614 5,780 13 
ee 0 Biber .... ee 5,326 6,078 +14 
Life — — a This year, 138 Life of Georgia field- 
| has 9} First eleven months eet ined +3% men are serving as officers in local 
—io”mlCUC CC Ps wat and state associations of the National 
ared ES 5s :<coSmxcooesvetena $66,877 Association of Life Underwriters. The 
3% confidence placed in these men by 
id in TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE their colleagues is indicative of the 
Bow teen ee eees — $3 a HE caliber of leadership shown by Life of 
; F RR en ee , ' O H ativ oi 
mite. 3984 4529 14%, Georgia field representatives through 
<<) | | RSRaeeees 4,095 4.404 +8%, out the South. 
: ; os 3,976 4,274 +7%, 
“Cond BEES «vc dcieaas kwaes 3,923 4,521 +15%, 
t last I eee 4,176 4,348 4°, 
rail sets asker is 3,778 4,047 +7%, Lk INSURANCE 
September ........... 3,957 3,932 —l%, 
—............ 4298 4241 16 COMPANY 
November ........... 4.040 4.319 47° OF GEORGIA 
First eleven months 43,336 45,920 +6%, SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
December ........... 4.559 REGION SINCE 1891 
ee $47,895 
DO YOU LIVE IN ONE LMONTCOMER. Ata 
: TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE BIRMINGHAM. ALA 
go o; 
EE eee $498 $490 —2%, | . | 
ae _ Se = OF THESE CITIES? 
| | penenanenaee se ee [ SHREVEPORT, LA. | 
aa a a antes _;9/ Do You Want A General Agency 
Wash rr 637 633 A 
| j Cs ce be cw ks on asi 600 598 0% of Your Own, Can You Fulfill A 
| i so - ORLEAN LA. | 
ee ies see St! 8% General Agent's Challenging Dv- NEW c 
| Samember ..........% 597 558 —7% ties, Want to Make MONEY? 
edt 621 ses ~ 64 oe eee | JACKSON, MISS. | 
_—e November ........... 631 579 —s°, c- 
, If the answer is YES, then PIONEER 
First el me 447 6,303 —2%, hegre | MERIDIAN, MISS. | 
Edge — ome ni ‘ 535 i AMERICAN is the Company for 
‘ YOu! 
) Te $6,982 | COLUMBIA, S. C. | 
Marion 
TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE % AN AGENCY MINDED COMPANY 
sllywood | eee: $1,599 $727 —55%, | LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
eee 966 856 —11%, Ww EXCLUSIVE COMPETITIVE POLICIES 
MR Sra anon 1,340 731 —45%/, 
_.... 1/002 739 «26, we TOP COMMISSIONS—vEsTED RENEWALS | LUBBOCK, TEXAS | 
ERS aie nines 961 686 —29%, AND BONUSES 
Re ere 741 978 +32% 
, ss vuhsdcreies 545 603 +119, se THE TERRITORY YOU NEED | AMARILLO, TEXAS | 
, ROR 822 887 +87, 
September ........... 599 863 +44%, 
ctober 9 O5 7°. 
, ae to aa toe FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO 
+ vice- First eleven months .... 9,925 9,204 —T%, ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
jenera Yecember ........... 2,075 P. O. Box 12127, Ridglea Sta., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
ee $12,000 
mn or Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Life p | ‘@) N E E R A M E R | « A N 
) er suran " T 
orme Figures exclude credit life insurance. N R N t MPA N 
% 1958 and 1959 figures have been revised to include Alaska. 
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JOHN HANCOCK ...grows in confidence... through training 





The John Hancock career trained man is among the best equipped and 
most successful of all life insurance underwriters. 


His Initial Training Program includes a basic understanding of the funda- 
mental purposes of life insurance, of pre-approach and presentation tech- 
niques, and of how to use effectively John Hancock’s outstanding sales 
material. 


Comprehensive financial planning—such as integrating social security and 
service benefits, income and inheritance taxes, estate analysis, advanced 
underwriting services and business life insurance—are thorougiily pre. 
sented and discussed as his career develops with the help of home office sales 
schools, regional conferences, and national conventions. 


A thorough opportunity for knowledge and ‘“‘know-how,’’ and an association 
with other successful men in a century-old company, with an up-to-date 
modern portfolio, cannot help but breed confidence—and success. 





MUTUAL LIFE Oe bani COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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eee \With the new year we also be- 
gin a new decade with all that it 
offers in the way ot opportunities. 
Generally the economy is on a high 
level and the forthcoming years ap- 
pear to be ones of promise for the 
life insurance industry. On page 12, 
after a survey of conditions, changes 
and trends during the past year, our 
editors make a few modest predic- 
tions as to what the future will bring. 
The article is entitled, Life Insurance 
in 1959 and 1960. 

eee A highly important facet of the 
insurance man’s job is public rela- 
tions. It is vital to make a good im- 
pression on people in everything one 
does; being well liked is a mark of 
the ascendent salesman. The IJm- 
portance of Public Relations cannot 
be overrated. A successful agent 
gives a number of hints for develop- 
ing this vital rapport, on page 18. 


eee Tt has been estimated that, with 
continued prosperity during the 
1960’s, the bulk of spending in this 
country, by 1970, will be for items 
over and the 
food, clothing, and 


above necessities of 
shelter. This 
fact, along with the public’s growing 
awareness of the values of life in- 
surance, can logically be expected to 
create a universal Climate for Suc- 
cessful Growth of the insurance in- 
dustry during the coming decade. In 
order to take advantage wisely of 
these favorable aspects of the future, 
it would be well for the industry to 
concentrate on factors within itself 
which can be bettered to contribute 
to ever-expanding See 
page 20. 


progress. 


eee Since 1944, insurance 
was adjudged “commerce” by the 
United States Supreme Court, and 
thus subject to the prohibitions of 
the Sherman Act, the bugaboo of 
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Federal regulation has been a en- 
demic mare’s nest to an industry 
already hagridden by internal prob- 
lems, but still insistent on the sover- 
eign rights of the states. Above the 
polysyllabic brouhaha it is soothing 
to hear a reassuring and_ sincere 
voice from the other camp, a Senator 
in favor of and optimistic about 
Continuing State Regulation. 
page 45. 


See 


the internal 
auditing department in an insurance 
company are primarily twofold: to 
review continuously the systems of 


eee The functions of 


check and control, operating, and ac- 
counting, and to make certain that 
established procedures for such are 
being followed, or to revise them if 
necessary. This effort should result 
in maintenance of a system of maxi- 
mum protection within the frame- 
work of existing personnel. A great 
proportion of the well-being and se- 
curity of a company is the respon- 
sibility of the auditor, and the larger 
the company the more enormous the 
job can become. Faced with myriad 
tasks in a large company, Ilhat Can 
Internal Auditing Overlook? For 
an insurance auditor’s opinion, see 
page 63. 


eee Business of all kinds has be- 
come increasingly aware that effec- 
tive controls over office workers are 
very often lacking. This may be due 
to pressures of the labor market or 
to interior situations. In times of 
plenty it may, perhaps, safely be ig- 
nored, but it can no longer be toler- 
ated in a period of intense competi- 
tion. Such controls then provide 
benefits to them- 
selves, to supervisors, and to man- 


clerical workers 
agement. On page 70 is an explana- 
tion of Clerical Cost Control 
can cut overhead. It considers the 


how 


basic steps of work simplification, 
work measurement, staff reductions 
or transfer, and analysis and reor 
ganization. A number of companies 
who have embraced such a program 
have found the results welcome and 
profitable. 

eee The most important piece of 
legislation passed last year, insofar 
as life insurance companies are con 
cerned, was the Life Insurance Com 
pany Income Act of 1959. It 
will impose a greatly* increased tax 


Tax 


burden for most companies and, even 
more important, will require a care 
ful consideration of the tax impact 
of a great 


many management de 


cisions. It presents a challenge to 
interpret the law so as to be able 
to conduct a company’s business so 
as to minimize its tax burden. De- 
cisions which two years ago might 
have routinely been made on the pat- 
tern of past experience will now 
require more careful scrutiny and 
consideration. The management de- 
cisions required by the present Life 
Insurance Taxes are considered in 
the article on page 93. 

eee In view of the growing possi- 
bility that large segments of the in- 
surance business might be socialized, 
and in consideration of the import- 
ance to its continued existence of 
public opinion, it is well for the in 
surance industry today to analyze 
the effectiveness of its public rela 
tions and its rapport with the citi- 
zenry at large. Such an analysis, 
with some interpretative and specula- 
tive remarks, is undertaken in 4 
Public Relations Critique, which of- 
fers some suggestions relative to the 
attainment of the stated aim of the 
Insurance Information Institute, 
toward building good will, accept- 
ance, and understanding for the in- 
surance business. See page 99. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


HE YEAR 1960 is not only a new year for America, 
but also the beginning of a new decade. It is 


probably true that, strictly speaking, the new, decade 
may not start till a year from now, but most Americans 
are ready to agree that the 1960’s have already started. 
What do the ’60’s hold for us, in the general economy 
and particularly in life insurance? We shall try to make 
a few modest predictions after we have taken a look 
at the economy, and life insurance, during 1959 and 
have gazed into the immediate future of 1960. 

The most important business event of the year 1959 
was the steel strike. For 116 days the most important 
material in the economy was being produced in very 
small quantity. This work stoppage had a temporary 
effect on durable goods, yet automobile production was 
more than 30% ahead for the year as compared to 1958, 
with nearly 5,600,000 units produced. In a number of 
areas of the country the shortage of steel caused unem- 
ployment which had an effect on sales of many goods 
and services, including, of course, life insurance. But 
life insurance sales during the year improved measurably 
over those for 1958. 


Retail Sales Excellent 


Large inventory build-ups during the first part of 
1959 were slowed as the year progressed and the steel 
strike cut back the flow of steel. Throughout the year, 
however, production of non-durables, and as noted 
above, of some durables, remained high. Retail sales 
were generally excellent during 1959. 

During 1959 the total output of goods and services in 
the United States (gross national product) was about 
$480 billion, exceeding most estimates by $5 billion to 
$20 billion. Our own forecast was too conservative by 
$15 billion. The figure of $480,000,000,000 compares 
with $437,000,000,000 in 1958, $440,000,000,000 in 
1957, and $419,000,000,000 in 1956. We think gross 
national product in 1960 may well be $513,000,000,000. 


Automobiles and Homes 


Two big items that usually indicate the way produc- 
tion is going are automobile production and home build- 
ing. As mentioned above, automobiles had a big year 
in 1959, There were 1,335,000 homes started last year. 
After a loosening of credit during 1958, interest rates 
tightened steadily during 1959. 

Employment was high during the major part of the 
year, and would have been higher but for the steel strike. 
Unemployment reached 6% of the labor force in Oc- 


12 


tober, when more than 300,000 non-steel workers were 
idled in industries affected by the strike and a total of 
3,300,000 persons were out of work. The figur: 
steel workers unemployed because of the strike rose to 
500,000 in early November. While lay-offs continued 


Tr non- 


into December in industries which had run out of steel. 
the reopening of the steel mills more than counteracted 


lay-offs elsewhere. 


1960 in Business 


The Prudential forecasts public spending of $330,000,- 
000,000, or $18,000,000,000 above that of 1959. business 
spending of $50,000,000,000 (up $6,000,000,000 ), Fed- 
eral government spending increased only $500,000,000, 
and total government spending increased only $3,000- 
000,000. The Prudential economists forecast housing 
starts of 1,200,000 (there were 1,335,000 in 1959), and 
dollar expenditures down $1,000,000,000. Foreign trade 
should rise, says the company, with an increase in the 
export balance of $1,000,000,000. Unemployment, the 
Pru believes, will decline to 4% of the labor force. 

Automobile sales in 1960 may well total 7,000,000 
units, according to L. I. Colbert, president of Chrysler 
Corporation. This would be a near record, exceeded 
only by the 7,200,000 units in 1955. While other fore- 
casters are a little more conservative than Mr. Colbert, 
they come close to his figure, including about 500,000 
imports. 

Our own predictions are for housing starts of 1,250- 
000, higher interest rates with little easing during the 
year, and moderately higher spending on the part of both 
government and business. 


Consumer Prices and Personal Income 


Last year at this time we said, “If there were few 
bargains for the consumer in 1958, there will be fewer 
in 1959,” and indeed, consumer prices continued to inch 
up during the year. From a mark slightly over 122 at 
the beginning of 1958 (1947-1949 = 100), the Con- 
sumer Price Index went to not quite 124 at the begin- 
ning of 1959, and now stands just below 126. The rise 
would have been considerably higher except for the 
decline in food prices reflecting lower income to farm- 
ers. During 1960 consumer prices will probably con- 
tinue to advance, with higher interest rates exerting 
some drag on inflation but unable to stop it. The simple 
truth is that whatever the element of labor costs in prod- 
ucts many manufacturers are raising prices to take ad- 
vantage of greater income to the public. This makes it 
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N 1959 AND 1960 


dificult for all savings media, particularly those of the 
long-range type such as life insurance, 

The steady, although not uninterrupted, rise in con- 
sumer prices over the past century is in interesting con- 
trast to thle level of wholesale prices, which has changed 
much less. In fact, whereas in late December consumer 
prices were at an all-time high, wholesale prices were 
at a 10-year low. Using the wholesale price index alone 
an economist could argue that there is no inflation, while 
another economist, on the basis of the consumer price 
index, could illustrate that there is a good deal. 

American income per capita in 1959 was at a rate 
53% higher than ten years previously, but less than half 
the rise was real, according to the Family Economics 
Bureau of Northwestern National. Personal income 
poured into the pockets of the American people at an 
annual rate of $379,000,000,000 by the end of the year— 
more than $1,000,000,000 a day. This meant $2,140 per 
capita, but in terms of 1949 prices this was only $1,740. 


Life Insurance in 1959 


During 1959 life insurance sold to Americans in- 
creased over the preceding year, reversing the decline 
of 1958 sales from those of 1957. Specifically, total sales 
rose from $66,831,000,000 in 1958 to $68,500,000,000 
in 1959 (our prediction was between $67,000,000,000 
and $70,000,000,000). Ordinary sales, as we forecast, 
increased over those of 1958, $50,500,000,000 as com- 
pared to $47,648,000,000. Group business was $11,000,- 
000,000, a decline from $12,201,000,000 (we predicted 
roughly the same group sales for °59 as for ’58), and 
industrial reversed our prediction of a slight decline, by 
increasing from $6,982,000,000 to $7,000,000,000. 

Life insurance in force at the beginning of the year 
was $493,561,000,000, comprising ordinary $287 ,834,- 
000,000, group $144,607,000,000, industrial $39,646,- 
000,000, and credit $21,474,000,000. Corresponding fig- 
ures as of the end of 1959 are $534,000,000,000 (total), 
$313,500,000,000, $155,000,000,000, $40,000,000,000, 
$25,500,000,000. 

All figures above are from the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance and the Life Insurance Association of America. 
They include business done by Canadian companies in 
the United States. Not all data include Alaska and 
Hawaii. Figures for 1959 are, of course, estimates. 
There are now about 115,000,000 policyholders in the 
United States. 

During the year 1959 assets of United States life 
insurance companies increased $6,020,000,000 to about 
$113,600,000,000, a record high. Corporate securities, 
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mortgages, and other investments in the private sector 
of the economy acct uunted for about 90% of combined 
life company assets. Following are the investments of 
United States life companies. The figures in parentheses 
show the percentage of the portfolio. 

As of now, industrial and miscellaneous bonds total 
$25,150,000,000 (22.1), public utility bonds $16,400,- 
000,000 (14.1), and railroad bonds, including equip- 
ment trust obligations, $3,800,000,000 (3.3). Life com- 
panies hold $39,150,000,000 of mortgages, with about 
70% in residential loans. Non-farm mortgages are esti- 
mated at $36,350,000,000 (32.0), of which FHA and 
VA loans account for $15,350,000,000. Farm mortgages 
amount to $2,800,000,000 (2.5). 
are $3,700,000,000 (3.3), stocks and pre- 
ferred—$4,450,000,000 (3.9). Policy loans total $4.,- 
550,000,000 (4.0), miscellaneous assets $4,850,000,000 
(4.3). 

United States government bonds held by life com- 
panies are estimated at $7,050,000,000 (6.2), about 
$133,000,000 less than a year ago. State and local gov- 
ernment bonds total $3,250,000,000 


Real estate holdings 
common 


(2.9). Canadian 
and other foreign government bonds in United States 
life company portfolios, including those of political sub- 
divisions, approximate $1,250,000,000 (1.1). 

[he figures above were released recently by James 
J. O'Leary, director of economic research of the Life 
Insurance Association of America. 

Concern has been expressed recently because the ratio 
of life insurance saving relative to other saving media 
has slowed down. Suggestions made 
annual meeting of the Life Insurance 


recently at the 

\ssociation of 
America were for the active promotion of life insurance 
savings with the public, as well as with channeling the 
savings into the most desirable uses. 


Benefits 


Benefit payments to American policyholders and their 
beneficiaries will be just under $10,000,000,000, an esti- 
mated $9,900,000,000, Payments under life insurance 
and annuity contracts will be close to $7,600,000,000. 
Of this so-called “living benefits” in the form of matured 
endowments, annuity benefits, policy dividends, sur- 
render values, etc. will amount to about $4,400,000,000. 
The remaining $3,200,000,000 represents death benefits 
paid to beneficiaries. Benefits under accident and health 
contracts will total nearly $2,400,000,000 during 1959. 
(Figures from the Institute of Life Insurance and the 
Life Insurance Association of America). 

Continued on 


the next page) 
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Life Insurance in 1959-60—Continued 


Americans produced a good bill of health for 1959 
and there should be a healthy decade ahead for us. Ac- 
tually, 1959 mortality was about the same as that for 
1958, and the improvement in mortality during the 
‘50s was much less than the improvement during the 
‘40s or °30’s. The 1959 death rate was 9.4 per 1,000 
population, says the Metropolitan, the source for all 
the figures in this section. The 1958 death rate was 
about the same, that for 1950, 9.6; for 1954, an all-time 
low, 9.2. 


Leading Killer 


Leading killer during the year was heart disease, with 
diseases of the heart, arteries, and kidneys accounting 
for somewhat over half the total mortality of each sex. 
The rate was slightly lower in 1959 than for the pre- 
ceding two years. For the decade as a whole, the age 
adjusted death rate from these diseases has changed little 
for males but has decreased for women, — 

Cancer mortality rose slightly this past year. During 
the 1950s the age-adjusted death rate from cancer in- 
creased for males, decreased for females. 

A round-up on other causes of death in 1959 shows a 
sharp increase in poliomyelitis, particularly of the para- 
lytic type, a rise in motor vehicle accident deaths, and 
reductions in mortality from tuberculosis, measles, and 
infant and maternal mortality. The principal com- 
municable diseases of childhood continue to record an 
extremely low death rate. 

There is general optimism that the major ailments of 
middle and old age—heart disease and cancer—may 
come under control within the next decade, just as have 
the communicable diseases that were major killers just 
a few decades ago. Scientific research with strong finan- 
cial backing seems assured and more is being learned 
each year about these serious diseases. 


Costs 


Costs of life insurance cannot be determined in one 
year, but comparisons of costs as revealed in studies are 
interesting. In 1959 a study in Life Insurance Courant 
showed that for 56 companies issuing $1,000 policies 
on the ordinary life type plan at age 35 in 1949 the 
actual dividend history showed an average annual net 
cost of $6.77 per $1,000. This was the fifth year of 
uninterrupted decline in average net cost for ten-year 
histories in this annual study, and the eighth year of 
general decline in cost. 

Twenty-year history figures for the 1959 study in the 
same publication showed slightly higher cost figures for 
policies issued in 1939 than in 1938 on ordinary life, 
about unchanged or a little lower on 20-payment life, 
and somewhat lower on 20-year endowment. 

Basic to a consideration of cost of life insurance is the 
net rate earned on assets of the companies. James J. 
O'Leary, director of economic research of the Life In- 
surance Association of America, estimates that the net 
rate earned by life companies in the United States before 
Federal income taxes in 1959 was 3.95%. In 1951 the 
rate was 3.18%, in 1955—3.51%, and in 1958—3.85%. 
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Increasing at strides of .1% or more a year for severa] 
years, the rate should easily pass 4% in 1960, rising to 
a point between 4.15% and 4.17%. 

That optimism is shared generally throughout the jn. 
dustry with regard to insurance costs is proved by the 


number of companies announcing increased dividend 
scales as of this date compared to twelve months ago 
As of now, 15% of the companies on our list 


have in- 
creased their scale for 1960, compared to 13.7) at the 
end of 1958. (There were no decreases eit] vear, 
If we suppose continued low mortality rates, costs 


should continue to decline during the early 1960s 
interest rates are likely to remain firm. 


as 


The year 1959 was a quieter one in the accident and 
health insurance than 1958 and 1957 had been. Thy 
twelve months just passed were marked by stealy prog 
ress in the number of people covered by voluntary pri- 
vate accident and sickness insurance, including ‘:ospital- 
ization and the other health coverages. Over 125,000- 
000 people, conservatively, had some kind of coverage 
at the end of 1959, 

State Supervision 

In the wake of the 1958 Supreme Court decision that 
the McCarran Act withdrew the authority of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to regulate insurance advertis- 


ing practices in those states where there is state regula- 
tion, the courts in 1959 generally left supervision of the 
accident and health business to the several states 

The Forand bill to provide A & H coverage for 
recipients of Old Age and Survivors Insurance was the 
subject of hearings in Washington this past year. The 
life insurance industry is generally opposed to the bill, 
which may become a major question this year, a presi 
dential election year. 

In life insurance the big event of the year was the pas- 
age of the permanent life insurance tax bill by Congress 
No longer would the companies and the Treasury have 
to contend with stop-gap measures or with the threat, to 
the companies, that the companies might be taxed under 
the 1942 Act. All measures of the bill failed to please 
everybody, but the industry seems to feel that the act 
is something it can live with and is the best that could 
be secured under the circumstances. 


Variable Annuities 


An event of great potential importance was the pas 
sage by the New Jersey legislature of the acts enabling 
insurance companies to issue variable annuities. The 
passage was accomplished only after a decision of th 
United States Supreme Court that the variable annuity 
is subject to supervision of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. In Connecticut a new law permits domesti 
life companies to segregate employer payments toward 
retirement benefits. 

Another significant development was the adoption 
twenty-seven states during 1959 of the model legislation 
recommended by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners for the adoption of the 1958 CSO Mor- 


(Continued on page 104 
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life insuranee stocks 


XCELLENT long-term appreciation potential in- 
nt in the shares of well managed life insurance 


H 
rT: 


compares, reflecting the unusual growth and very favor- 
able earning power of the industry, is evident from the 
performance of life insurance shares over the past eight 
vears. rom the start of 1952, at which time our Life 
Index was 41.4 (1941-43 = 10), life insurance shares 
advanced sharply and steadily to a peak in July 1955 of 
181.2. \t that time a reaction set in which carried 
througli the year 1956, reaching a low point of 136.2 
in September but improving somewhat thereafter to 


close 1956 at 140.9. 

For the three-year period 1957 through 1959, most 
life shares improved their market positions, the average 
gain being 35.1%. The three-year period started with 
some weakness in the early months of 1957 followed 
by a good recovery through July and subsequent reac 
tion in the later months, largely attributable to the 
precipitate decline in the general security market, which 
brought the Index down to 134.2 at 1957 year end. 
The year 1958 started with a sharp rise in January, a 
modest reaction in February and stabilization at around 
the latter level through April. For the last eight months 
of 1958, life shares advanced steadily and our Index 





12-31 12-31 

1956 1957 
Fetna Life $169 183 
American National 10%, 9\/, 
Bankers National 24/2 hig 
Beneficial Standard 15 nl4 
Business Men's Assur. 65 60 
California Western 73 79 
Commonwealth Life 22%, clb% 
Connecticut General 254 236 
Continental Assurance 118 112 
Franklin Life 87'/, b54 
Government Empl. Life 45 k67 
Gulf Life 30% #2034 
Jefferson Standard 127 dé8 
Kansas City Life 1130 1050 
Liberty National 156 q27%, 
Life & Casualty 20'/2 16% 
Life of Virginia 100!/ 97'/2 
Lincoln National 206 168 
Monumental Life 73 69 
National Life & Acc. 87!'/, 92!/, 
North American Life 18!/, 17/, 


Philadelphia Life 134 rb4 
Quaker City Life 


Republic National 37% 35 
Southland Life 87 67 
Southwestern Life 95 92 
Travelers 67!/2 72%, 
United Insurance 22%, 19!/, 
United States Life 27%, 26!/, 


West Coast Life 44 38 
Index and Averages 140.9 134.2 








— 


Market Bid Prices 


After stock dividends or splits as follows: (a) 100%; (b) 50%; (c) 334%; 
(e) 20%; (f) 10%; (9) T2%: (h) 5%: (i) 4%: (k) 3%: (m) 2'2%; (n) 2%; (p) | for 
11 stock dividend; (q) 6 for | split; (r) 2 for | split 25%; 
(u) 2 for | split and 33'44%; (v) 4% and 2 for | split. 


at year end recorded a new high of 191.0. The year 
1959 opened with the permanent Federal income tax 
legislation for life insurance companies still unsettled and 
after establishing a new high of 191.5 in January, sagged 
to a low for the year of 174.4 early in June. Strength 
was developed late in June and coupled with a sharp 
rise in July and a very modest advance in August, our 
Index soared to a new high of 198.4. In September 
prices retreated from the August highs in line with the 
downward trend of the general stock market and with 
an indifferent market performance in the last quarter 
our Index closed at 190.4, reflecting a slight decrease 
for the year. 

The year 1960 is now with us and all indications 
point to another highly favorable year for the life in- 
New Federal income tax legislation 
has been adopted and while the levy upon stock com- 
panies is heavier we believe it will be readily absorbed 
by improved earnings. Net interest earned on assets of 


surance business. 


life companies in 1959 before Federal income tax was 
3.95% (3.85% in 1958) and the rate probably will be 
around the 4.10% level during the current year. Mortal- 
ity continues to be very favorable and new highs are 
expected in business production and insurance in force, 





% Change 
12-31 12-31 Year Year Year Last 
1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 3 yrs. 
241 u85 83 31.7 -5.9 34.1 
f10'/4 8%, -6.2 18.7 -15.9 -63 
h24'/2 22% «18.6 035.4 0.6 10.9 
15%, jI5¥. -49 116 3.2 9.6 
339%, 3934 -7.7 65.6 52.9 
#110 #113 8.2 53.2 13.0 87.4 
27 d2i\% --40 649 -1.0 566 
358 353 -7.1 51.7 -14 39.0 
168 di55 5.1 50.0 15.3 64.2 
h83 #84, -74 614 12.0 67.3 
m1l48 a59 53.4 1264 -20.3 1768 
24'/4 p20'/g -25.5 16.9 -9.5 -21.1 
89 96'/p  -33.1 30.9 8.4 5.0 
1570 1420 -7.1 49.5 -9.6 25.7 
48/4, d62'/, 6.7 73.9 61.3 199.3 
21%, 22 -18.3 26.9 3.5 72a 
v53!/2 j50 -3.0 14.1 -2.8 7.6 
252 244 -184 50.0 -3.2 18.4 
c65!/2 57 -5.5 26.6 -13.0 4.1 
e120!/2 113% 57 563 -56 56.0 
h20'%, hid! -68 23.3 -19.6 -7.6 
e77'/p —e67 19.4 45.3 43 81.0 

47'/, £46 3/4, 8.5 
63 8| -7.3 800 286 114.6 
130 +99 -23.0 94.0 15 51.7 
138 u60 -3.2 50.0 15.9 68.4 
95'/4 85 7.0 31.8 -108 25.9 
50'/, b46 -14.8 159.0 366 201.6 
d46 434, -45 117.0 -60 948 
d43 40 -13.6 41.4 -7.0 13.6 
191.0 190.4 -45 42.5 -03 35.1 
(d) 25%: 
(s) 2'/o for | split; (+) 1 for 3; 
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he Ranks of the Legal Reserve life insurance com- 

panies showed another substantial expansion during 
1959, continuing the rapid growth which has prevailed 
since January 1, 1953. New legal reserve life insurance 
companies formed last year numbered one hundred and 
twenty-five, seventeen less than 1958 but approximately 
one hundred below the record number of new life com- 
pany formations established in 1955. The sharp reduc- 
tions shown from 1956 to 1959 compared with the 
record year can be attributed to the revised legislation 
in the state of Texas which resulted in a drop in new 


company changes 


Included in the 1959 record figure is the more than 
$8,000,000 raised by Georgia International Life Insyr- 
ance Company, which is the largest initial public stock 
offering by an independent life company. 

The tremendous growth in new life insurance organi- 
zations in recent years has brought to nearly 140 the 


total of such companies operating in the United States 
on December 31, 1959. It is interesting to note that 
over one-half of the companies have been form: 
January 1, 1953 


| since 


companies formed in that state from one hundred and 
ten in 1955 to less than five in each of the last four years. 

Initial funds contributed in the formation of new 
companies last year amounted to a new high of about 


$45,600,000 compared with $33,000,000 in 


$38,500,000, 


NEW COMPANIES 


Adams Life Insurance 
America, Clayton, Ala,: Converted from 
mutual aid to legal reserve company, 
effective January 1, 1959. 

Allegheny National Life Insurance 
Company, Erie, Pennsylvania: Licensed 
August 21 with $200, 000 capital and $100,- 
000 surplus. 

Allied Bankers Assurance Company, 
Metairie, Louisiana: Licensed October 2 
with $15,000 capital and $15,000 surplus. 

Allservice Life Insurance Company, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.: Licensed Feb- 
ruary 20 with $101,000 capital and $190,- 
393 surplus. 

American Educators Life Insurance 
Company, Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed 
March 19 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplus. 

American-Hemlock Insurance Com- 
pany, New Orleans, Louisiana: This 
company was formed by the merger of 
American Service Insurance Company 
and Hemlock Industrial Life & Sick 
Benefit Insurance Company, December 2. 

American International Life Insurance 
Company, Arkadelphia, Arkansas: Li- 
censed May 4 with $10,000 capital and 
$2,413 surplus. 

American Penn Life 


Company of 


Insurance Com- 


pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania:  Li- 
censed September 30 with $350,000 capital 
and $630, surplus. 


Insurance 
Licensed 
235,000 capital and 


American Preferred Life 
Company, Memphis, Tennessee: 
November 25 with 
$461,996 surplus. 

American Public Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind.: Licensed Sep- 
tember 25 with $200,000 capital and $310,- 
000 surplus. 

American Service Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla.: Licensed 
asa otipainted premium company Febru- 
ary 2 with $50,000 capital. 

American Standard Life Insurance 
Company, Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Li- 
censed June 25 with $48,000 capital and 
$32,000 surplus. 

American Trust Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Neb.: Licensed January 
26 with $100,000 capital and $25,000 sur- 
plus. Changed name to United States Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 

Appalachian National Life Insurance 


the former record contributed in 


ance company 


last year, 
1958 and 
1956. 


nine companies. 


Company of Knoxville, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee: Licensed October 9 with $840,000 
capital and $1,329,369 surplus. 

Atlantic and Pacific Life Insurance 
Company of America, Atlanta, Georgia: 
Licensed July 24 with $212,500 capital 
and $212,500 surplus. 

Bankers Life Insurance Company of In- 
dianapolis, Indianapolis, Indiana: Licensed 
December 8 

Bankers Life of Louisiana, Ruston, 
La,: Licensed July 7 with $200,000 capi- 
tal and $50,000 surplus. 

Bankers Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Denver, Colorado: Licensed Au- 
gust 14 with $100,000 capital and $60,000 
surplus. 

Bayou State Life Insurance Company, 
Minden, Louisiana: Licensed April 3 with 
$44,000 capital and $2,500 surplus. 

Bonneville Life Insurance Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Licensed August 
3 with $110,251 capital and $330,753 sur- 
plus. 

California Union Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, California: Amended 
certificate of authority to include the 
writing of life insurance, September. 

Cambridge Life Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colorado: Licensed May 20 with 
$115,500 capital and $193,732 surplus. 

Centennial Life Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colorado: Changed name July 
10 from Centennial Casualty Company 
and converted to a stock life and accident 
and health company. 

Central Nation Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Jacksonville, Illinois: Licensed May 
19 with $200,000 capital and $100,000 
surplus. 

Central Penn Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Del.: Licensed January 14 
with $100,000 capital and $50,000 sur- 
plus. 

Century Life Insurance Company, Du- 
buque, Iowa: Licensed December 22 with 
$350,000 capital and $506,500 surplus. 

Charter Life Insurance Company, San 
Francisco, California: Licensed October 
28 with $286,235 capital and $572,470 
surplus. 

Child Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Ark.: Licensed Janu- 
ary 5 with $110,000 capital and $224,616 


surplus. 
Christian Foundation Life Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, Ark.: Licensed 


Thirty-six states were represented by new life 
formations in 1959, 
largest contributor with fifteen new companies. 


nsur- 
Arizona being the 


uring 

sixty-one companies retired through mergers 

or reinsurances and new titles were adopted by thirty- 
January 8 with $110,219 capital and $493, 


552 surplus. 
Citizens Life Insurance Compan., Inc., 
Fayetteville, Ark.: Licensed as a stipu- 
lated premium company March | with 
$10,000 capital and $10,000 surph 

Citizens and Merchants Life Insurance 
Company, Tucson, Arizona: Licensed 
January 15 with $32,500 capital and 
$12,540 surplus. 

Consolidated Life Insurance Company, 
Mesa, Arizona: Licensed November 20 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Consolidated Life Insurance Companies 
of the South, Gulfport, Mississippi: 
Formed as of January 1, through con- 
solidation of Confederate General Life 
Insurance Company, Greenville, Missis- 
sippi and State Life, Health and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, Gulfport, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Constellation Life Insurance Company, 

Norfolk, Virginia: Licensed October i3 
with $300,000 capital and $337,500 sur- 
plus. 

Continental Reserve Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Smith, Ark.: Licensed 
as a stipulated premium company, Febru- 
ary 5 with $10,000 capital and $7,000 sur- 
plus. 

Craftsman Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts: Revised title, Oc- 
tober 14, from Craftsman Insurance Com- 
pany and plans to write life insurance. 

Crown National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind.: Li- 
censed January 23 with $200,000 capital 
and $650,000 surplus. 

Del’s Life Insurance Company, Inc., 
Lafayette, Louisiana: Converted to an 
industrial life company February 17. 

Eastern Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed June 23 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Educators and Professional Life Insur- 
ance Company, Little Rock, Arkansas: 
Licensed April 8 with $10,000 capital and 
$27,224 surplus. 

Equity General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Boulder, Colo.: Licensed April 17 
with $100,000 capital and $900,000 surplus. 
It is a member of the Colorado Insurance 
Group. 

Estates Life of 


Washington, Van- 
couver, Wash.: 


Licensed January 21 


with $150,000 capital and $111,482 sur- 
plus. 
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vanoeline Life and Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, Shreveport, Louisiana: 
Licensed April 29 with $100,000 capital 
and $50,000 surplus. _ : 

Farmers National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of tlabama, Montgomery, Ala.: Li- 
censed January 30 with $125,003 capital 
$187,505 surplus. 

Farmers and Ranchers Life Insurance 
Compan), Bismarck, North Dakota: Li- 
censed December 14. 

Federal National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Oblahoma City, Oklahoma: Li- 
censed April 30 as a stipulated premium 
company with $50,000 capital. 


Fede Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed April 
17 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. : 

Federated American Insurance Com- 
pany, Seattle, Washington: Licensed 
March 25. 


Federated Life Insurance Company, 
Owatonna, Minn.: Licensed January 5 
with $500,000 capital and $750,000 sur- 
plus. Wholly owned subsidiary of Fed- 
erated Mutual Implement and Hardware 
Insurance Company. 

Fidelity Service Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama: Converted to a 
legal reserve life insurance company with 
$100,000 capital and $100,000 surplus, 
May. 

Financial Life and Casualty Insurance 
Company, Columbia, South Carolina: 
Licensed January 13 with $100,000 capi- 
tal and $100,000 surplus. 

Financial Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed September 
23 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 

Financial Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida: Licensed April 
1 with $200,000 capital and $205,727 sur- 
plus. 

First National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Kansas City, Missouri: 
Converted to legal reserve company and 
changed name from Automobile Owners 
Association Insurance Company, May 27. 

First National Reinsurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana: Licensed October 
5 


First Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Jackson, Mississippi: This com- 
pany was formed by the merger of the 
Choctaw Life Insurance Company, Jack- 
son and Jefferson Davis Life Insurance 
Company, March 1. 

Fortune National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Madison, Wisconsin: Licensed Au- 
gust 24 with $300,000 capital and $100,000 
surplus. 

Franks Accident and Health Insur- 
ance Company, Greensboro, N. C.: Li- 
censed April 9, with $100,000 capital and 
$50,000 surplus. 

Fundamental Life Insurance Company, 
New Orleans, Louisiana: Licensed Octo- 
ber 5 with $120,000 capital and $50,000 
surplus. 

Future Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa: Revised title from American 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and 
converted to a stipulated premium com- 
pany. 

Gateway Life Insurance Company, 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina: Licensed 
October 8 with $200,000 capital and $100,- 
000 surplus. 

General Life Insurance Corporation of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisc.: 


Licensed 
March 16 with $310,500 capital and 
$379,500 surplus. 


George Rogers Clark Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois: Licensed June 30, 


For February, 1960 


Georgia International Life Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia: Licensed 
July 1 with $287,500 capital and $230,000 
surplus. 

Golden Rule Life Insurance Company, 
Lawrenceville, Illinois: Converted from 
an assessment legal reserve life company 
to a mutual legal reserve life company 
May 5. 

Great American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, New Jersey: Licensed 
December 30 with $500,000 capital and 
$1,500,000 surplus. 

Great States Life Insurance Company 
Bloomington, IIll.: Licensed March 12 
with $200,000 capital and $100,000 sur- 
plus. 

Green Shield Life, Inc., Boulder, 
Colo.: Licensed March 10 with $100,000 
capital and $60,000 surplus. 

Greensboro National Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, N. C.: Licensed 
March 5 with $200,000 capital and $200,- 
000 surplus. 

Guaranty Life Insurance Company of 
America, Washington, D. C.: Licensed 
March 4 with $200,000 capital and $340,- 
456 surplus. 

Hamilton National Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind.: Licensed 
January 11 with $300,000 capital and 
$975,000 surplus. 

Howard Burial & Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Blytheville, Ark.: Licensed January 
6 as a stipulated premium company with 
$50,000 capital and $4,000 surplus. 

Insurance Company of America, Sa- 
lem, Oregon: Licensed September 16 
with $429,975 capital and $1,289,925 sur- 
plus. 

International Opportunity Life Insur- 
ance Company, Denver, Colorado: Li- 
censed May 21 with $102,474 capital and 
$342,737 surplus. 

Investors Life Insurance Company of 
Towa, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Licensed June 
30 with $350,000 capital and $1,000,000 
surplus. 

Investors Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicaao, Illinois: Licensed June 3 
with $105,000 capital and $75,000 sur- 
plus. 

Jefferson Life Insurance 
Pine Bluff. Arkansas: 
23 with $10,000 capital. 

Legal Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany of California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: Licensed October 28 with $250,- 
000 capital and $450,000 surplus. 

Liberty Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo.: Licensed May 
11 with $100,000 capital and $50,000 
surplus. 

Liberty Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Holdenville, Oklahoma: Converted 
to limited stock company June 16 

Life of the South, Metairie, Louisiana: 
Licensed April 29 with $15,000 capital 
and $15,000 surplus. 

MFA Life Insurance Company, Co- 
lumbia, Mo.: Licensed March 2 with 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Madison Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed April 1 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Marshall Life Insurance Company, 
Scottsdale, Arizona: Licensed Novem- 
ber 12 with $25,000 capital and $17,000 
surplus. 

Merchants Life Insurance Company, 
Inc., Wilminaton, Del.: Licensed May 8 
with $100,000 capital and $50,000 sur- 
plus. 

Merchants Life Insurance Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Converted to life 
company and changed name from Ameri- 


Company, 
Licensed April 


can Hardware Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany, effective April 27. 

Missouri Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Cape Girardeau, Missouri: Licensed 
August 20 with $25,000 capital and $25,- 
000 surplus. 

Mutual Fund Insurance  Asociation, 
Portland, Ore.: Licensed January 27. 

National Capital Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed May 
15 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 

National Insurance Company of 
America, Grand Forks, North Dakota: 
Licensed May 1 with $129,700 capital. 

National Investors Life Insurance 
Company of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: Licensed April 3 with $100,000 
capital and $51,248 surplus. 

‘National Republic Life Insurance 
Company, Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Li- 
censed September 30 with $15,000 capi- 
tal and $15,000 surplus. 

National Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Shreveport, Louisiana: Licensed 
May 29 with $15,000 capital and $35,000 
surplus. 

National Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Albuquerque, New Mexico: Li- 
censed November 2. 

Northern States Life Insurance Cor- 
poration, Milwaukee, Wisconsin:  Li- 
censed September 16 with $354,075 capi- 
tal and $354,075 surplus. 

Northwestern Security Life Insurance 
Company, Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed 
February 19 with $25,000 capital and 
$12,500 surplus. 

Old South Life Insurance Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky: Licensed July 28 
with $100,000 capital 

Old West Life Insurance Company, 
Boise, Idaho: Licensed April 21 with 
$200,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 

Oxford Life Insurance Company, 
Scottsdale, Arizona: Licensed February 
16 with $113,649 capital and $195,728 
surplus. 

Paramount National Life Insurance 
Company, Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed 
February 5 with $25,000 capital and 
$12,500 surplus. 

Parliament Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Licensed Au- 
gust 20 with $25,000 capital. 

Pilgrim Life Insurance Company of 
America, Chicago, Illinois: Licensed May 
12 with $200,000 capital and $100,000 
surplus. 

Prairie States Life Insurance Company, 
Huron, South Dakota: Licensed July 9 
with $200,000 capital and $800,000 sur- 
plus. 

The Presidential Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Chicago, Illinois: Li- 
censed November 6 with $125,000 capital 
and $50,000 surplus. 

Protective Life Insuranée Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri: This stipulated 
premium company revised status to a legal 
reserve life insurance company, July 15. 

Provident Security Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Licensed Febru- 
ary 2 with $100,000 capital and $300,000 
surplus. 

Prudent American Life Assurance 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Licensed Au- 
gust 19 with $300,000 capital and $200,- 
000 surplus. 

Reliance Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Licensed January 5 
with $25,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 
Wholly owned subsidiary of Reliance In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia. 

Republic Life Insurance Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas: Licensed October 

(Continued on page 48) 
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C. GALE BAKER 
Reliance National Life Ins. Co. 
Boise, Idaho 


UBLIC RELATIONS is definitely not 
. sating the public like we do our 
own relations. Public relations is 
not an overcoat that we can put on 
or take off at will. Good public re- 
lations is something that is earned 
by genuine service. It’s getting peo- 
ple to like us—creating favorable 
public opinion of us and our busi- 
ness. Good character is basic in 
building good public relations and it 
cannot be bought but must be earned 
by honest dealings and wholesome 
living. 


Sincere Work 


Some agents are sold a Dill of 
goods by advertising agencies, and 
think they have bought good public 
relations. Poor service, untruthful 
statements and lousy living reveal 
what we are much louder and more 
effectively than do billboards and 
newspaper ads. The sincere work 
of hard-working agents in the past 
has built all the life insurance com- 
panies ; and will in the future. 

Here are some of the things that 
we as agents can do to build good 
public relations: 

1. Tell the truth at all times—It’s 
the most powerful thing in the 
world, 


18 


of public relations 


2. Do our part in church and civic 
affairs—Don't be a free rider. 


3. Be proud of our job as an agent— 
If we can’t we should find one we 


can. 


4. Help others in every way we can 
Continually build good will. 


5. Dress clean and neat but not 
flashy—Someone is always taking 


our measure, 


6. Champion the American system 
of Free Enterprise—we are selling 


money. 


7. Fight with truth those who would 
destroy the profit theory. 


8. Get acquainted with the press in 
our town; and furnish them every 
good item we can on ourselves and 
our business. 


9. Love people and let them know 
it. You trade with people because 
you like them and their services. 


10. When we disagree ; try and dis- 
agree without being disagreeable. 


11. Help our local association spon- 
sor some Civic project. 








12. Support all movements for 
health and better citizenship. 


etter 


13. Encourage the upgrading «f life 
agents through education. 


14. We should do the free jobs wit! 
the same zeal as those with co:mmis- 
sions. 

15. Ride our home offices to give 
better and more prompt policyholder 


service ; as well as issue simply writ- 
ten policies that can be understood 
by all. 


16. Be a walking advertisement for 
the institution of 
the time. 


life insurance all 


17. Practice the Golden Rule in 
everything you do. It’s the best way 
to sell life insurance, as well as the 
best way to live. 

Love, the most important of all, 
helping your loved ones and the ones 
near and dear to you. 

Lack of knowledge of your prod- 
uct, and the 
son tor fewer sales. 


fear to close is the rea- 


Everyday, in everything we do, we 
are building public relations either 
It’s strictly up to us 
as agents what kind we build. What 
we really are 


good or bad. 


is of much more im- 
portance than what our paid adver- 
tisements say we are. 
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VERSATILE. Self-contained, including front projec- 
tion screen in cover. (No need to darken room.) 
Can also be used for projection on conventional 
screen. Plays 331, 45, or 78 r.p.m. records up to 
12’’ (18 minutes per side). Storage for records and 
other material provided in cover. 


ONLY 13 LBS. Really portable; easy-to-carry; 
handsome case. Anyone can operate. Extremely 
rugged, built for sales work. Thousands now in 
use. Projects single frame filmstrips; color or 
black and white. 


AUTOMATIC FILM FEED. A feature usually found 
only on higher priced models. No rewinding nec- 
essary. When showing is completed, you merely 
place filmstrip back in feed position for next 
showing. 

HI-FIDELITY SOUND. 5” speaker gives exceptional 
sound fidelity and a wide range of volume to suit 
showings to either large or small groups. “Flip- 
over” cartridge gives double needle life. 


Write for complete information and prices 


THE MOST VERSATILE PROJECTOR ON 
THE MARKET... L/GHTWEIGHT - STURDY + EASY 
TO USE + LOW COST + IDEAL FOR SALESMAN'S USE 


Telephone: ALpine 1-8520 +* Chicago: BRoadway 3-2310 






































RICHARD C. HAGEMAN, CLU 

Agency Manager, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S. 


UR CLIMATE FOR SUCCESSFUL 
E aakes can be a Shangri-La 
in the 1960’s. Shangri-La to Ameri- 
cans is a place of peace and content- 
ment. Recall James Hilton’s book 
Lost Horizon; what remains in our 
memory of Shangri-La is a delicately 
imagined picture of the lamasery 
and its ideals, plus the way in which 
we, as individuals, must be guided 
into the climate for 
growth. 


successful 


Volume Concentration 


We in our business find it 
sary to be guided through plenty of 


neces- 


hardships 
For we are in an era where 
people are considering the purchase 
of term insurance with the thought 
of “invest the difference.” We are 
in an era of instead of 
““commissionitis.” 


the problems of our busi- 


ness. 


“volumitis” 
We are consider- 
ing big limits in group insurance and 
term insurance on term 
We find casualty companies buying 
life companies and life companies 
buying casualty companies. And it 


insurance. 


has been said, and on good authority, 
that the life insurance business, in 
certain has lost its 
number-one position in the minds of 
the American fa- 


respects, now 


estate-conscious 
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thers. These are the things to worry 
us and concern us. 

It has been repeatedly said that in 
the sixties ahead, some terrific things 
are going to happen. For example, 

it has been estimated that our 
population in the United States will 
grow from 176,000,000 to 210,000,- 
000 by 1970. There will be a 40% 
jump in the twenty to twenty-nine 
age group. The number of people 
who have been to college will grow 
another third during the period of 
the sixties. It said that 
personal incomes will rise so that al- 
most half of the families will have 
incomes of over $7,500 a year, and 
it has been estimated that by 1970 
the bulk of the spending in this 
country will be for items over and 
above the necessities of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. All of the rest of the 
earnings of people will be available 
for power boats, vacations, family 
TV life insurance. 

Think of it. With this economic 
picture directly ahead of us, can’t 
it be said we are approaching 
“Shangri-La”? 


has been 


rooms, sets or 


Doubled Production 


To take advantage of this beauti- 
ful economic picture ahead, and to 
of people’s 
income into life insurance premiums, 
we have been told we must double 
the number of life insurance sales- 
men in the United States. It’s a big 


retain our present 3% 


CLIMATE 


SUCCESSFUL 


job, and yet this in itself not 
do the job, unless the individual 
production of each and every agent 
is likewise doubled. 

Think of it! Can I dou the 
number of men in my agency the 
next ten years and at the samic time 
double the production of the average 
man? Can you in your company feel 
you can double your manpower, 
build a second company equal in 
manpower to your present, and still 
replace the manpower losses of 
failures, deaths, retirements, disa- 
bilities and simultaneously double 
the average production of each man? 


We Are Up to It 


It’s a big job. Are we up to it? 
I believe we But | 
lieve we must devise a climate of 
our own to have a chance of meeting 
this objective. 


are. also be- 


First, as a field manager, sold on 
the job of doubling manpower in the 
next ten intend once and 
for all to become dedicated to the 


job of hiring men. This may sound 


years, | 


elementary, but believe you me, it’s 
awfully easy to get away from the 
hiring job. A $40,000 field manager 
told me a few weeks ago that he was 
so busy, so bombarded and harrassed 
with new gimmicks, new policies, 
new. underwriting and keeping up 
with the output of a dozen home 
office departments that he finds little 
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GROWTH 


or no time for recruiting. “‘Taking 
that which is peripheral and making 
it the center.” The center is man- 
growth—hiring The 
peripheral is the leases, the clerical 


staff, the meetings, the expediting, 


power men. 


the campaigns and the new policies. 


Everyone a Juggler 


over on the 
“periphery.” In Radio City Music 
Hall last July I 


presse l 


It's so easy to get 


was greatly im- 
with a juggler who had 
twenty dishes twisting on end at one 
time. As one would just about fall, 
he somehow got to it and gave it 
another twist. Bragging about his 
performance to a fellow manager, 
he remarked to me, “Well he’s a 
piker to an agency manager. Look 
at our job. We get our recruiting 
dish twisting and our acquistion 
cost falls apart. Just as we get our 
attention on it, our training drops 
below par. As we madly dash to 
pick up training, we find our group 
production has dropped off, and by 
the time we do something about it, 
our recruiting is back in trouble.” 
Here are many diverting subjects, 
all of interest, all important. The 
real manager somehow keeps first 
things first; manpower induction is 
first. In our climate for successful 
growth, all members of the manage- 
ment team must submerge every- 
thing to this priority No. 1] assign- 
ment, the induction of men. 


For February, 1960 








In my irreduceable 


agency the 


minimum for every district manager 
or supervisor is to hire four new 
) Granted, it would 
be great to hire more and maybe to 
Mavbe we 


would have to hire more. 


men every year. 
double our manpower. 
But cer- 
tainly it can be said that the failure 
to hire four new men a year, one 
a quarter, in my agency, will cinch 
our failure in meeting our manpower 
objectives. I feel the 
manager, and this includes 
visors and unit managers, 


average field 
super- 
can and 
should hire four new men each year. 
I think, 
head, with supervisors or unit man- 


however, that as agency 
agers, it is my business continuously 
to sell the supervisors or unit man- 
agers the profits of a good recruit- 
ing program. Just last month in our 
agency, I had to bring a unit man- 
Hav- 
ing spent considerable time in four 


ager’s objectives into focus. 


or five interviews with a couple who 
had almost agreed to join his or- 
ganization, he let the couple off the 
hook, by being thrilled at their offer 
to purchase $15,000 of 
from him and then not go into the 
life insurance business. I had to 
point out to this chap that if this 
prospective agent was of the half- 
million caliber, the overriding on this 


business 


boy would be worth $900 a year to 
him. I had to point out to him that 
the $300 of first-year commissions 
he was so happy to have sold was 


peanuts compared to the earnings 





on that man if he were in hi 
zation. And then I had to tell him 
that he was hired to hire men, not 
just to sell. 


of recruiting that go‘to the recruiter 


We must sell the profits 


Loss of Prospects 


In our agency it has been pretty 
well proven that we lose about 20° 


of the men exposed to us each vear. 
Loss in this case means all forms of 


loss deaths, retirements, promo 


tions, failures, etc. This means that 
a supervisor or unit manager with 
fifteen men at the beginning of a 
vear, who hires four more, has nine 


7 99 : 
loss” and if 


teen men 
the 20% 
lose about 


“exposed to 
factor works out he will 
four men and make no 
progress at all. This principle must 
be recognized and understood. The 
knowledge of this principle is evi 


dence within itself that the 


agency 


head must have ay ulable, and at his 
disposal, a strong supervisory posi 
tion—a unit manager position—into 


which he can place a capable man 
and give the new man the privilege 
of hiring, training and supervising 
Notice | 


said the unit manager should have 


an organization of his own 


the privilege of building his 


~ 


own 
organization The — responsibility 
that the job gets done must always 
rest with the agency head. It is from 
these unit managers, that companies 
can find future agency heads 


ntinuead 
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UMPED OvER THE LAZY DOGs 


A famous and useful sentence, that— 
because it contains all the letters of 
the alphabet, carefully assembled into 
a few well-edited words. 


In JEFFERSON NATIONAL, too, you'll 
find everything from A to Z—every- 
thing that’s timely and pertinent about 
today’s highly competitive life insur- 
ance business. 


@ Skillfully designed new Estate 
Builder plans that defy comparison. 


@ Guaranteed Insurability Rider. 


@ The finest Non-Can A & S and 
Hospitalization plans. 


@ Highly competitive Group portfolio. 
@ Motivating Audio Visual Films. 

@ A “Powerful Idea” Sales Track. 
@ Hard-hitting Direct Mail. 

@ Top Commission Contracts. 

@ Lifetime Renewals. 

@ Financial Assistance. 

@ Recruiting Bonuses. 

@ Field Training Seminars. 

@ Agent Group and Pension plans. 
@ Unexcelled Home Office support. 


For details, wire or write 


BYRON C. JOHNSON 
Agency V.P. 

















Successful Growth—Continued 


| feel also that we must realize 
that the average supervisor reaches 
a point of “diminishing returns” 
when the men under his wing reach 
twelve or fifteen. There is a limit 
to the number of men he can handle. 
It is in this area that we must con- 
stantly be aware of the necessity of 
additional unit managers or super- 
visors to step in at the time each 
other unit manager has reached the 
point of capacity. 


New Opportunities 


As a field manager dedicated to 
successful growth, it would be my 
hope that as our agency grows in the 
number of people, that I will con- 
stantly open new opportunities for 


| new unit managers to be added to 
|the management team. 


To you of the home offices, as a 


| field manager, let me emphasize that 


| all 


field managers want the home 
office constantly to focus the man- 
ager’s attention on his job of build- 


jing manpower. 
| 
| 


You see, the average field manager 
|is a man who proved he could sell. 
Because he could sell he was made 
|the manager. These men are like 
|anybody else. They can get off the 
track and overlook their big assign- 
| ment—this hiring assignment. How 
|are we going to do it? We are go- 
| ing to do it by getting our attention 
on it. A great deal must be done 
| from the standpoint of the home 
offices continuously pointing up to 
the field manager his responsibility 
|to keep on the track—keep Inring 


| 
men, 


| Along this line a lot of progress 
could be made if there were methods 
devised whereby the agency head 
could become more of a sales man- 
ager and less of a desk man. It is 
not only possible, but probable, that 
the time left by the agency head, as 
well as his unit managers, for re- 
cruiting is almost minimum as he 
watches his day slip away from him 
in the process of handling his cor- 
respondence, expediting, office lay- 
out, the financial and marital prob- 
lem of his agents and the imparting 
of information from the home office 
on down to the agent. There must 
be a better way of communicating 
from the office to the field 
than through the present system, 


home 











funnel 
agency head the complete output of 


which is to through the 
all of the home office departments, 
The reams of mail and the details of 
so many plans are time-consuming 
to the agency head. When these 
items are added to the pressure of 
his local men needing his undivided 
attention on a multitude of subjects, 
it is strange indeed we do as good 


a job on recruiting as we seen do. 
I merely pass this on for your con- 
sidered judgment. Now tl vou 
are mechanizing so many the 
processes in the home offices, and 
thereby reducing somewhat _ the 
duties of such staff departments as 
the cashier’s department, worldn’t 
it be possible to feed over the 
cashier the assignments such «s ex- 
pediting of policies, the appealing 
of cases, the handling of leases and 
so forth? In a small way this may 
reduce some of the attention-; iting 
of the agency head and permit him 
more time to do the job you want 
him to do. It may be a fickle dream, 


but in my future as an agency man- 
ager I would like to put my «ndi- 
vided attention on the three main 
items for which | am hired—recruit- 
ing—training and supervisior 


Agent Financing 


I now come to the subject of agent 


financing. Somewhere—somehow 


} 


somebody—some company will fin 


the answer as to how best to finance 
new agents. This will be the com- 
pany to watch in the future. |’lease 


understand me, financing itself will 
never induct into 
business, because financing in itself 
will never make salesmen. 


manpower our 
But it 1s 
my contention that the Jack of ade- 
quate financing—realistic financing 
will in itself preclude the growth 
of manpower. During the 
first year, even if everything he sold 


agent s 


was on the annual premium basis, he 
would still only get home with one- 
half of The other 
one-half would be in his renewal ac- 
count. With the impact of his semi- 
annual business, his quarterlies, his 


his earnings. 


monthlies during his first year, it 1s 
not unusual for him to put only 20 
to 25% of his earnings in his pocket 
the first year. In today’s high cost 
ot living the average recruit faces 
an impossible task without a well- 
designed and adequate financing 
plan that would meet his overhead 
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and buy his gre weries while he learns 
the business. 

The perfect financing plan will ac- 
complish several things. First it will] 
enable a man to meet his budget. | 
Then it will accelerate his production | 
by its validation requirements to the 
point where he can leave financing 
and go on straight commissions and 
still meet his family budget. The | 
perfect financing plan will eliminate 





so far as possible the word “debt” | 
and the perfect financing plan will | 
not scare the manager half to death | 
with “charge-backs” so that he quits | 
hiring men. | 


Flexible Plan 


A financing plan must be flexible | 
enough to permit most of the super- | 
vision at the agency level and it must | 
be geared in such a way that it can 
be used for the average recruit. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Let’s face it. If we are to hire a| 
lot of people we must hire a lot who} 
are average and our financing plan 
must permit it. If we are to double 
our manpower we must hire some 
who are not seven feet tall with a| 
Phi Beta Kappa key. Most of the 
people we are going to hire are 
werage 

In our climate of the future field 
managers and home office officials 
alike will understand that the per- 
tect financing plan never develops, 
because financing depends on the 
market for men and the market 
changes all the time. It’s what 
General Electric and General 
Motors are paying for men. Don't 
leave your financing plan alone. 
Change it all the time! 

Among the many projects that 
could and should be engaged in by 
the agency heads as well as the home 
offices—and these possibly on an 
institutional basis—is a broad long 
tange project which could and 
should be started, wherein we sell 
the dignity of our business and its 
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career on the college campus. For| 
some peculiar reason, college gradu- | 
ates not only are unenthusiastic| 
about the title “salesman” but they | 


are outright indignant about the| 
title, “life insurance salesman.”| 
Several years ago the dean of the 
business school of the college from 
which T graduated was kind enough 
to tell me in regard to the business 
administration graduates in the last 
twenty-five years, it would be his 
Continued on page 42 
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Hold That Plane! 


Sometimes a home office man from Minne- 
sota Mutual comes this close to missing his 
plane. He’s jumping fast out in the field 
working with agents, putting dollars in their 
pockets, and demonstrating that our formula 
for success in selling life insurance really 
works. 


Here’s the formula: The right combi- 
nation of organized selling methods 
Thoroughly proven presentations aimed 
at selling life insurance to fit specific needs 


The Minnesota 


Insurance 







Dramatic and convincing visual aids that 
get a prospect’s full attention ™ A better- 
paying incentive contract for agents, incor- 
porating an unusual combination of persis- 
tency fees for quality business. 


Shown how by a fast-moving home office 
staff, our field force has put Minnesota 
Mutual in the top 4% of companies in the 
industry. The “Star of the North” now has 
over $2 billion of life insurance in force— 
the second billion written in less than five years ! 


Mutual Life 


Company 
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A Challenge 


J. F. FOLLMANN, JR. 
Director of Information and Research 
Health Insurance Association 
of America 


ODAY THERE IS CONSIDERABLI 
Oe ecuscion concerning our older 
citizens: their problems of adjust- 
ment to aging and retirement, their 
housing, their employment in gain- 
ful and suitable occupation, the ad- 
verse effect of inflation upon their 
their medical and 
personal care needs, and the means 
by which their medical 
These problems are 
dynamic and they are interrelated. 
They present a challenge to both 
industry and to insurance as well as 
to many 


circumstances, 


care 1s 
financed. 


others. 

During the past quarter century 
the Congress of the United States 
has considered a vast body of pro- 
posed legislation the purpose of 
which has been to improve or re- 
lieve certain of the problems with 
which some of the aged are faced. 
Many of these measures have been 
enacted into law: some are under 
consideration by the appropriate 
committees of the present Congress. 
In addition, the Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging of 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare of the U 
process of holding a series of public 
hearings in Washington and in sev- 
eral other cities. 


S. Senate is in 


White House Conference 


Meanwhile, the Governors of sev- 
eral of the states have created com- 
missions or brought about confer- 
ences to consider various aspects 
surrounding the aging process. Some 
states have enacted legislation which 


Presented before the American Manage- 
ment Association, Inc., Fall Insurance 
Conference, November 3, 1959. 
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evelopments 





to Industry and Insurance 


they felt to be appropriate. C ur- 
rently a series of state conferences 
are being planned preparatory to the 
White House Conference on 
in 1961. Many 
throughout the have 


given specific consideration to the 


\ging 
local communities 
nation also 
aged segment of the p ypulation, 


Many 
special attention t 


others have been giving 

the aged. The 
providers of medical care, those who 
administer the 


care 


various types of 


medical facilities, employers, 
and the 

mechanisms, to 
mention only a few, have been giving 
active and 


organized labor, various 


types of insuring 
serious consideration to 
the aged as their problems might be 
special or unique. The American 
Medical i presently 
conducting a series of regional con- 


\ssociation is 


ferences for the discussion of these 
matters, 


Fruits are Many 


The fruits of all these efforts, both 
voluntary and governmental, are 
many and diverse. Today the prob- 
lems which develop with advanced 


Our older citizens 





age are better understood. Geri 
t 


atrice and gerontology have made re 
markable advances. Sociological as 


pects are gradually being brought 


into clearer focus. Facilities for the 
the 
rapidly in 


have increased 
The 
position of the aged has been greatly 
improved. 


care of aged 


number. economic 
Pension plans have be 


come more general and more 
realistic. And constant experimenta 


tion continues in many directions. 
Concurrent with 
are the many studies of the various 


these activities 
aspects of the aged population which 
have been conducted’ or are under 
way by our universities, our founda 
at all levels, 
interested 


tions, government and 
other 


One of the outstanding « 


by many sources. 


f these is 


a five year study of all aspects of 
the aged population just recently 
commenced at the University of 
Michigan and financed by the Ford 
Foundation. The purpose of all 
these studies is to bring to light the 
facts necessary to an adequate un 
derstanding and appraisal of the 
older citizens 
While, to date, they have served to 
bring into the open certain data of 
distinct 


situation of our 


interest, it must be rec- 
ognized that much about our older 
people still eludes statistical or re 
search evaluation. Hence, while the 
findings are to be viewed with in 
terest, they can hardly, with rea 
for 


Much remains to 


sonableness, be used as a basis 
broad conclusions. 


be known. 


Medical Care Needs 


One aspect of the aged population 
frequently discussed is that of their 
medical care needs and the means by 
which these should be 
financed. It is in this latter area that 
voluntary health insurance and in- 


are or 


ntinued n the next pace 
LY Jea pag 
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dustrial management have come, in 
recent years, to play an increasingly 
salient role by providing the means 
by which the costs of the more 
burdensome aspects of medical care 
might be relieved through the in- 
surance process of spreading the 
risks among large numbers. 


The Present and Future Status 


Today seven principal methods are 
being employed by insurance com- 
panies to provide protection for the 
aged against the costs of medical 
care. These methods have largely 
come into being in recent years. 
The first three have direct relation- 
ship to industry. The four latter 
pertain to groups of retired people 
or to individuals. These methods 
are: 

1. The continuation of insurance on 
older active workers under group in- 
surance plans. Today this practice 
is general insofar as insurance com- 
panies are concerned and, therefore, 
older active workers are generally 
insured today. 

2. The continuation of group insur- 
ance on retired workers and their 
dependents, generally with part or all 
of the premium paid by the em- 
ployer. Most insurance companies 
which write the large majority of 
group insurance make this coverage 
available today and its growth has 
been rapid since 1952, Last year 
one large insurance company re- 
ported that 99% of employees 
covered under its major medical 
group contracts and 56% of those 
covered under its hospital expense 
group contracts had provision made 
for continuation of coverage after re- 
tirement. 

3. The continuation on an individual 
policy basis of coverage originally 
provided by group insurance by 
virtue of the right on the part of the 
employee to convert his group in- 
surance coverage. Most of the in- 
surance companies writing group in- 
surance today will, on request from 
the employer, permit a retiring em- 
ployee to convert his group insur- 
ance to individual policy coverage 
upon termination of employment 
without evidence of good health. The 
proportion of employees having this 
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right of conversion has been increas- 
ing rapidly. 

4. The new issuance of group in- 
surance at advanced ages. Several 
insurance companies have been writ- 
ing coverage on groups of persons 
already retired. Such groups might 
be associations of retired people, re- 
tired teachers, retired civil servants, 
or Golden Age Clubs. 

5. The continuation into the later 
years of individual insurance pur- 
chased in the productive years. To- 
day at least 175 insurance companies 
will continue into the later years in- 
dividual policy coverage purchased 
in the pre-retirement years. At least 
110 of these will renew the coverage 
for life. Some 31 of these write cov- 
erages which are guaranteed renewa- 
ble for life. Another 58 voluntarily 
restrict their right to refuse renewal 
of coverage in instances where the 
health of the policyholder de- 
teriorates. Of the 162 companies 
which make this coverage available, 
at least 65 offer hospital expense 
coverage up to $20 or $25 per diem 
after age 65 and at least 138 offer 
hospital coverage for 60 or more 
days (11 are known to offer cover- 
age up to 365 days and 2 up to 500 
days). At least 81 offer coverage 
of $200 or more for special hospital 
service benefits and $300 or more in 
surgical benefit schedules. At least 
63 also offer coverage for physicians 
in-hospital visits and at least 15 offer 
coverage for physicians home and 
office visits. 

6. The new issuance of individually 
purchased policies at advanced ages. 
At least 122 insurance companies to- 
day are known to issue policies at 
age 65 or over. The age limits to 
which they will issue these new 
policies vary, while some place a 
limit at 70 or 75, others will issue 
above age 75 to 85. Many, however, 
have no age limit. Recently, two 
prominent companies have been 
widely advertising the availability of 
coverage to older people at any age 
and regardless of the condition of 
their health. 

At least 17 companies are known 
to make available to persons over 
age 65 coverage which is guaranteed 
renewable for life and at least 44 
voluntarily restrict their right to re- 
fuse renewal of the coverage in 
instances where the health of the 
policyholder deteriorates. A study by 


the New York State Insurance De- 
partment indicates that non-cancella- 
ble lifetime coverage is available up 
to age 70 and over. 


The quality of these coverages ap- 
pears to follow the pattern described 
with respect to those purchased jn 
the earlier years but which might 
be renewed into the retirement years 
except that, additionally, one large 
company is known to include tursing 
home care in the coverage. 

One company which has insured 
a large number of persons over age 
65 interestingly reports that those 
purchasing the insurance are pre- 
dominantly in the older of the aged 
brackets in relation to the population 
as a whole. 

7. The insurance that 
becomes paid-up at age 65. Several of 
the large writers of health insurance, 
recognizing the desirability to some 
people of individually purchased 
policies which would be paid-up by 
retirement age, are now making such 
coverages available. The concept is 
that of enabling the policyholder t 
purchase life-time protection during 


issuance of 


his productive years when income is 
customarily greater. 

Other types of health insurers em- 
ploy certain of these approaches and 
are making a valuable contribution to 
the extension of health 
protection to the aged. 


insurance 


Many Forms Available 


Here, there is a fact about volur- 
tary health insurance in our country 
which I should like to stress. Volun- 
tary health insurance in the United 
This 
fact, in itself, is unique. In no other 
nation in the world has voluntary 
health insurance ever remotely ap- 
proached the vitality, scope and 
diversity of approach which has 
come into being in our nation. It 1s 
written in many forms and by var 
ous types of insurers. These it 
clude insurance companies, servic 
plans like Blue and Blue 
Shield, group medical practice plans 
now 


basis, 


States assumes many forms. 


Cross 


operating on a_ prepaymelt 

plans that self-admin- 
istered by employers or labor unions, 
community plans, fraternal societies, 
and rural and consumer health co- 
operatives. 


are 


Coverage is provided on an it 


dividual, family, association, and 
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group basis. Each type of insurer 
has its distinctive approach, provid- 
ing the buyer of insurance the op- 
portunit) to choose the kind of plan 
best suited to his needs. and ability 
to pay. | he keen competition which 
exists among insurers of all types 
in this country has spurred experi- 
mentation to devise new and better 
benefits and approaches. It has made 
yoluntary insurers responsive to 
changing needs and to the rapid 
evolution which proceeds in the pro- 
vision of medical care. Each learns 
from the progress made by the 
others. Each benefits from the mis- 
take of his competitors. The bene- 
ficiary of this process is the Ameri- 
can people. 


Two Out of Five 


The most recent nationwide esti- 
mate of the number of persons in 
the United States 65 years of age 
and older having some form of vol- 
untary health insurance coverage was 
made in March 1957 by the National 
Opinion Research Center; the esti- 
mate being 39% of all non-institu- 
tionalized persons age 65 and over. 
It should be noted, however, that 
the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare estimates 
that 43% of OAST beneficiaries had 
some form of voluntary health insur- 
ance in the fall of 1957. This study 
further showed that while, on the 
average, 43% of all OASI bene- 
ficiaries had some form of health 
insurance, the percentage was 
higher among female beneficiaries 
(45.1% ), and among those bene- 
ficiaries, in turn, was higher for 
single females (49.8%). It is note- 
worthy that of all OASI single 
female beneficiaries age 65 to 69, 
37.9% were protected by some form 
of voluntary health insurance and 
that 31.7% of single female bene- 
ficiaries age 80 and over had some 
form of voluntary health insurance 
in 1957, 

However, any estimate of the per- 
centage of covered aged in relation 
to either the total number of non- 
institutionalized persons age 65 or 
over in the population or to the total 
number of OAST beneficiaries pro- 
duces an inaccurate conclusion with 
respect to the role being played by 
voluntary health insurance. This is 


Continued on the next page) 
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REINSURANCE 


For more than 90 years, 
Connecticut General has been 
progressively active in reinsurance. 


Our long experience in all 
phases of life insurance makes it 
possible for Connecticut General 
to supplement a company’s 
program for issuing 

any type of personal insurance. 


We would welcome the opportunity 
to call at your office 
to explain our facilities in detail. 





CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford 


LIFE... ACCIDENT... HEALTH... GROUP INSURANCE 
PENSION PLANS...REINSURANCE...ESTABLISHED 1865 
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so because there is a sizable percent- 
age of the aged in either of these 
groupings who do not, in their own 
opinion or by virtue of their cir- 
cumstances, need or want health in- 
surance protection. Their total has 
never been estimated with any preci- 
sion, 

It is known that some 18% of the 
aged are public welfare recipients 
under the federally aided public as- 
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sistance programs and, as such, eligi- 
ble to receive health care. In addi- 
tion, there is the unknown number 
of aged who, for various other rea- 
sons, do not need, want, or believe 
in (for religious or other reasons ) 
health insurance coverage. These in- 
clude those who receive care from 
the Veterans Administration or 
other governmental agencies, or 
from local public or private 
agencies ; those who receive care as 
being totally and permanently disa- 
bled, or as being members of the 
armed forces, seamen, members of 
religious orders, or as professional 
and those who have suffi- 
cient income, accumulated assets, or 
family resources to feel no need for 
insurance protection. 


courtesy ; 


A Real Consideration 


That these factors are real con- 
sideration in the minds of people is 
borne out in a 1957 public opinion 
study in Michigan which revealed 
that 15% of the people not covered 
by a prepayment mechanism “don’t 
think we need it.” Another 17.6% 
“haven't got around to taking it out,” 
13.9% “never gave it a thought,” and 
3.2% “don’t know.” Still another 
7% said they “don’t believe in in- 
surance.” 2.1% “get free treat- 
ment,” and 2.1% are “covered by 
veterans’ benefits.” Hence, of the 
people in Michigan not covered, 
60.9% appear either to feel they 
do not need insurance or do not 
choose to purchase it. Most per- 
tinently, these factors are borne out 
by a Health Information Foundation 
study in 1957 which shows that less 
than 3% of aged persons interviewed 
had tried to buy health insurance and 
been turned down. More than one- 
fourth of the uninsured aged had 
never thought of getting such insur- 
ance, while again as many said they 
didn’t want it. 

Therefore, a more reasonable esti- 
mate of the percentage of aged per- 
sons who might need and want some 
health insurance protection, and who 
had such protection as of March 
1957, would be at least 51%. As has 
been shown, the percentage for 
OASI beneficiaries would be higher. 

With respect to the future, it is 
important to recognize that a de- 
layed reaction in the recent growth 
of coverage among the population 





under age 65 and not yet retired js 
inherent, and that, therefore, the 
percentage of the aged covered in the 
years to come can safely be expected 
to increase. The voluntary health in- 
surance movement is a development 
largely of the post-World Var [] 


period. At the beginning of 1947 
for example, 30% of the entire popu- 
lation are estimated to have had 
some voluntary health insurance pro- 
tection. Today, about three-ciarters 
of the population under age 65 have 
some voluntary health insurance 


coverage, 

It would appear self-evident that 
the growth of coverage among per- 
sons under age 65 would bear some 
direct relationship to the number of 
the aged who will eventually ‘ve coy- 
ered as those now under age 65 move 
into retirement. This is graphically 
demonstrated by the fact that the 
percentage of all aged persots over 
age 70 having some form of 
tary 


olun- 
health insurance in 1956 was 
exactly the same as the percentage 
of the entire population at all ages 
which was covered in 1946, namely 
30%. . 

Hence, as individuals, employers, 
employees, and labor unions, hecome 
increasingly cognizant of the im- 
portance of health insurance pro- 
tection in the later years, and since 
the voluntary mechanism by which 
this protection might be provided 
now exists, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that the coverage of persons 
over age 65 in future years will in- 
crease more rapidly than has been 
so in the past. 


Conservative Estimate 


Therefore, when due considera- 
tion is taken of these interrelated 
factors, a conservative estimate of 
the potential of voluntary health in- 
surance in assisting persons 65 years 
of age and older to meet the costs of 
hospital and medical care might, all 
other things being equal, approxi- 
60% of those aged persons 
needing and wanting health insur- 
ance by the end of this year, 65% 
by the end of 1960, and 80% by the 


mate 


end of 1965. This percentage would 
be higher than those presently col- 
lecting OAST benefits a quarter of 
a century after the inception of those 
benefits. For OASI beneficiaries the 
figures would be larger since they 
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commence with a greater percentage 
present!) covered and since the past 
rate of growth among these persons 
has been greater (312% ). 

It would seem clear, then, that 
yoluntary health insurance of quality 
is generally available to our senior 
citizens who desire such protection, 
that its extension 
citizens has been considerable, and 
that all indications point to an even 
greater degree of coverage in the 


among those 


immediate years ahead. 

Despite this fact, the statement is 
sometimes made that while the num- 
ber of insured aged person is in- 
creasing rapidly, the quality of the 
coverage is not adequate. I should 
like to document this somewhat 
futher. 

With respect to the group insur- 
ance approaches I have mentioned, 
it is important to bear in mind that 
the insurance companies make 
available whatever quality or amount 
of coverage is desired. The fact that 
the coverage purchased might, in the 
opinion of some, leave something to 
be desired is not a decision made by 
rather, it 
is the decision of the employer, the 
employees, or the 


the insurance company : 


labor union 
through collective bargaining. Such 
decisions, naturally, are predicated 
on the amount of funds available in 
relation to the many other employee 
benefits desired or demanded, in- 
cluding life insurance, pensions, disa- 
bility benefits, and the other types 
of fringe benefits. 

With respect to individually pur- 
chased insurance, | have already 
demonstrated that coverage is gen- 
erally available which is guaranteed 
renewable for life and that benefits 
are available in both amount and 
duration in such proportion as to 
provide substantial 
aged persons, 


protection to 
However, it is for 
each individual purchasing such in- 
surance to determine for himself 
what his needs for insurance pro- 
tection are in relation to his other 
resources, including other insurance 
which he might already own. The 
needs of different individuals vary 
greatly. The individual alone is 
equipped to judge his needs. This 
is his responsibility. 

Here it might also be noted, with 
respect to the coverages written by 
insurance companies, that the in- 
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demnity payment process provides 
not only great flexibility in relation 
to the individual needs of the older 
person, but that it has as its inherent 
virtue non-interference in the 
patient-doctor relationship, permit- 
ting freedom of choice on the part of 
covered persons as_ respects their 
furthermore does 
not interfere in the judgment of the 
quality of the care provided, these 
matters being properly left with 
those equipped by training and 
tradition to make such judgment 
and with the patient. 


medical care. It 


Despite these considerations, still 
another statement at times persists. 
There are those who say, in effect, 
it is true, voluntary health insurance 
can cover most or all of the aged who 
need and want insurance protection, 
and it is true that insurance of good 
quality is available, but—the ma- 
jority of the aged cannot afford to 
purchase voluntary health insurance. 
I should like to explore this concept 
briefly. 


Resources for Payment 


Statements such as these are un- 
documented assumptions arrived at 
after review of oft-cited data with 
respect to the incomes of the aged. 
Generally it is overlooked that in- 
come is by no means the only re- 
source of older people for the pay- 
ment of their medical bills and that 
the incomes shown are derived from 
personal interviews, often by gov- 
ernment employees, on a sampling 
basis. Some understatement is 
probable. Aged persons, in fact all 
persons, hesitate to reveal exactly 
their true financial position, Other 
aged persons may even forget, at the 
time of the interview, exactly what 
their resources are. Unfortunately 
the average income of all aged not 
receiving public assistance is ap- 
parently not available. 
formation 


If such in- 
were available it would 
be easier to judge what is the cur- 
rent potential of private health in- 
surance purchasers among the aged. 
Hence, current data, for several rea- 
sons, is of dubious worth and is often 
conflicting. 

At times reliance for these as- 
sumptions is based upon interview 
surveys which indicate that a pro- 


(Continued on page 84) 
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will be reading about... 


THE 5 UNIQUE 





ADVANTAGES OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


A brand-new campaign dramatizes the 
unique advantages life insurance offers. In. addition, 
it tells how saving helps hold down inflation— 
‘the cruelest tax of all.”’ 


During 1960, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance will run a new series of newspaper 
advertisements dramatizing the unique 
advantages life insurance has to offer. 

There are several reasons for this major 
educational effort by the Institute. For one 
thing, today more than ever before, the 
public needs to know the full values of life 
insurance. Then, too, there is need for a 
strong campaign to back up the agent in 
his effort to inform millions of new families 
about the benefits which only life insurance 
can provide. 


In order to help the life insurance busi- 


ness realize its full potential in this increas- 
ingly competitive and expanding economy, 
the Institute is putting major emphasis on 
the unique advantages of life insurance 
during 1960. 

This unusual series of advertisements will 
appear in 575 newspapers. The campaign 
is designed to encourage people to think 
more about their family’s security and their 
own future. 

In addition, every advertisement will 
point out the important role which life in- 
surance dollars play in expanding our econ- 
omy and holding down rising prices. 


PLUS A POWERFUL, NEW ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 


In addition to the program on the unique 
advantages of life insurance, the Institute 
will continue in 1960 to publish advertise- 
ments designed to alert the nation to the 
dangers of inflation. And readers will be 
told what action they can take to help stop 
it. Other anti-inflation materials include: 
A full-color, 16mm sound film on infla- 
tion. “Trouble in Paradise” is a new animated 
cartoon motion picture which has been re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by all who have 


seen it. The film, which runs 12% minutes, is 
available to help you inform others about infla- 
tion—its causes, consequences and cures. For 
further information, write the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 


An anti-inflation portfolio. This 1960 edi- 
tion contains many valuable educational aids — 
booklets, posters and speech material—de- 
signed to help you in the continuing fight 
against inflation. This portfolio is available at 
cost through your home office or association 
channels. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 488 MADISON AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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ARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


PART V—THE PRACTICE OF LIFE UNDERWRITING—1958 (COMPREHENSIVE) 


QUESTION 6 


(a and b) Outline the prin- 
cipal recommendations you 
would make to “X” with respect 
to new or existing life insurance, 
including (1) ownership provi- 
sions, (2) beneficiary designa- 
tions, and (3) the use of settle- 
ment options. 

(c) In addition to your spe- 
cific recommendations made in 
(a and b) above, describe the ae- 
cident and sickness insurance 
coverages you would recommend 
to meet “*X’s”’ needs. 


Answer to Question 6 
EXISTING INSURANCE 

(a and b) It would seem desir- 
able for “X”’ to transfer to his oldest 
son the $66,000 ordinary life policy 
on this life. Such transfer 
would be a gift and in all likelihood 
“X” would not incur any gift tax 
liability provided he had not made 
previous gifts. Transfer of this pol- 
icy would remove from “X’s” estate 
the value of this policy which nor- 
mally would be included in his estate 
at the time of his death. Such gift 
is further justified on the basis that 
“X” now has little need for $66,000 
of life insurance protection on the 
life of his oldest son who is married 
and a family man, but the insurance 
would be a valuable in the 
son’s own estate. With respect to 
this particular policy, “X’s” oldest 
son should own the policy and pay 
the premiums on it. (If his son was 
unable to manage the premiums out 
of his normal salary it would be 
possible for ‘“X” to increase his son’s 
salary in sufficient amount to pay the 
premium, 


son’s 


asset 


Such increase in salary 
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(Continued) 


would be income tax deductible for 
“x. ) The wife should be 
named as beneficiary under the pol- 
icy, with proceeds payable under the 
interest option with the right re- 
served to the wife to change to 
another option. 

The $10,000 ordinary life policy 
on the grandson should be trans- 
ferred to “X’s” oldest son. The son 
also should own this policy and the 
same arrangement could be made 
with respect to his salary, if neces- 
sary, to pay the premium. The bene- 
ficiary on this policy should be either 
the father or mother of the grandson 
and the settlement option should be 
the interest option with the right of 
withdrawal. Transfer of this $10,- 
000 ordinary life policy would be a 
taxable gift but would remove the 
value of the policy from “X’s” estate 
and place the insurance protection 
where it seems to belong. (The 
father and mother of the child would 
seem to have a much greater insur- 
able interest in his life than would 
“X,” his grandfather.) This policy 
would not only provide available 
funds in the event of the child’s pre- 
mature death but would represent a 
substantial start toward an insurance 
estate for the grandchild as well as 
a savings fund, which may later 
serve to provide for his education. 

The $36,000 ordinary life policy 
on the second son, who is still in 
college, could be transferred to him, 
but “X” should continue to pay pre- 
miums until the son is in a position 
to take over this responsibility. If 
all the incidents of ownership are 
transferred to this second son, such 
transfer will be considered to be a 
gift of present interest and the value 
of the policy will be removed from 
“X’s” estate. Again it is unlikely 


son’s 


ew 
that any gift tax liability w.!l be 
incurred by this transfer beca:se of 
the exemptions and exclusions «vail- 
able. Mrs. “X” should be named 
beneficiary under this policy so that 


in the event of the son’s deat the 
proceeds will be in her estate rather 
than back in “‘X’s” estate. The pro- 
ceeds of the policy could be pa. able 
either as a lump sum or under the 
interest option with right of with- 
drawal. 

It is possible, of course, that the 
father might prefer to continue to 
own the policy until the son grad- 
uates from college and at that time 
make an absolute transfer of the pol- 
icy to him. In either event the bene- 
ficiary designation should be changed 
to Mrs. “X” and the proceeds should 
be payable either as a lump sum or 
under the interest option. 

As “X’s” life insurance estate now 
stands it would appear that he has 
made no provision for the liquidity 
needs of his estate. It is therefore 
recommended that he arrange to 
have the $16,000 group life insur- 
ance policy made payable to his es- 
tate to meet liquidity needs at the 
time of his death. Under such an 
arrangement the estate would be 
named as the beneficiary and the 
proceeds paid as a lump sum. 

Because of “X’s” operation of the 
farm at a loss, and in view of his 
very poor cash position, it would 
seem that he may very likely en- 
counter difficulty in paying his credi- 
tors. At the present time accounts 
payable are $7,000 while he has cash 
on hand of only $1,000. In order to 
protect the cash value in his life in- 
surance policies from attachment by 
his creditors, it might be desirable 
for “X” to designate the beneficiary 

(Continued on page 34) 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 32 


on these policies irrevocably. 

Even if the $16,000 group life 
insurance is made payable to his 
estate, Mrs. “X” will still receive 
$105,000 of death proceeds in a 
lump sum as_ beneficiary under 
“X’s” policies. Such an arrange- 
ment appears very undesirable be- 
cause of the possibility of improvi- 
dent use of these funds by Mrs, “X” 
and possible attachment by her credi- 
tors. It is, therefore, recommended 
that either the proceeds of these life 
insurance policies be made payable 
to the non-marital deduction portion 
of a living trust (as was suggested 
in the answer to Question 5(b)), or 
remain payable to Mrs. “X,” but 
with a change in the settlement ar- 
rangement. Proceeds could be paid 
to Mrs. “X” under the interest op- 
tion without the right to commute or 
appoint the proceeds, and the chil- 
dren named contingent beneficiaries. 
In either case Mrs. “X” would not 
be confronted with the problem of 
managing a substantial fund and yet 
would have the benefits of a guar- 
anteed income from the proceeds. 
Furthermore, the proceeds would 
not be includible in Mrs. “X’s” 
estate at the time of her death. 


Assuming that the life insurance 
is not made payable to a trust it 
might be desirable for “X” to trans- 
fer ownership of a substantial por- 
tion of his existing life insurance to 
Mrs. “X” in order to remove it 
from his estate. He could accom- 
plish this by transferring to her all 
the incidents of ownership in the 
various policies making up the $105,- 
000 of insurance. “X” could con- 
tinue to pay the premiums, but the 
value of the insurance would be re- 
moved from his estate. However, it 
should be recognized that the value 
of these policies would then be in- 
cluded in Mrs. ‘“X’s” gross estate 
should she predecease “X.” Upon 
transfer of the policies to Mrs. “X” 
the same recommendations with re- 
spect to the beneficiary designation 
and settlement options would apply. 

On all of the above policies, wher- 
ever Mrs. “X” is named beneficiary, 
provision should be made for the 
naming of a contingent beneficiary 
in the event that Mrs. “X” should 
predecease “X,” die in a common 
disaster with “X,” or survive him for 
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only a short period of time. If a 
contingent (or other) trust is utilized 
to provide income for the children 
during their dependency, then said 
trust, or trusts, should be named as 
contingent beneficiary under these 
policies. If no trust arrangement is 
used, then the children should be 
named contingent beneficiaries in 
such amounts as “X” desires. (Pre- 
sumably the two dependent children 
would receive a larger proportion of 
the total insurance proceeds for their 
benefit. ) 

Finally, there is no evidence that 
“X” has included a waiver of pre- 
mium provision in any of his life 
insurance. If this has not been done 
he should attempt to add such a pro- 
vision to all of his existing insurance. 
At the present time, premiums on 
these policies would seem to repre- 
sent a substantial portion of his cur- 
rent income each year and in the 
event of total and permanent dis- 
ability it would be highly desirable 
to have this fixed cost removed from 
his necessary expenditures. 


NEW INSURANCE 


In the event that Mrs. “X”’ should 
predecease “X” his estate will suffer 
a substantial loss inasmuch as he 
will lose the benefit of the marital 
deduction for Federal estate tax pur- 
poses at his death. The effect of this 
will be to increase substantially the 
Federal estate tax payable at the 
time of his death. Additional insur- 
ance should be purchased on the life 
of Mrs. “X” (with Mrs. “X” as 
owner) to provide additional funds 
to pay these increased estate taxes. 
Either “X” or his estate should be 
named beneficiary under this policy. 
If Mrs. “X” retains any of the inci- 
dents of ownership in this policy, 
its face value will be included in her 
estate at the time of death. The 
settlement option used should be the 
interest option with full right of 
withdrawal. 

Even if the $16,000 group insur- 
ance policy is made payable to “X's” 
estate to meet liquidity needs, this 
amount would seem to be inadequate 
for such purposes. The total liabili- 
ties against “X’s” estate at the pres- 
ent time are over $75,000, including 
two mortgages and a bank note. In 
addition to these debts there would 
be substantial estate taxes plus ad- 





ministrative fees and costs of s¢ ttling 
his estate. There might also be sub- 
stantial costs of a last illness and 
burial. In order to meet these needs 
for liquidity, additional life insur- 
ance on the life of “X” payable to 
“X’s” estate or to his executor would 
be desirable. Such insurance should 
be in an amount at least equal to 
$75,000 plus the estimated estate 
taxes and administrative expenses 
and clean-up needs, less the $15,000 
group policy already payable for this 
purpose. Such insurance should be 
payable either as a lump sum «+ un- 
der the interest option. 

Inasmuch as one-third of *X’s” 
gross income in 1957 came from 
profits from the Garden Nursery, 
the experienced nurseryman an! the 


graduate landscape architect ight 
easily be considered “key men” in 
“X’s” over-all operation. If so, it 


man life insurance on one or both 
of them in order to protect ““X”’ irom 
substantial loss of profits from the 
premature death of these men. The 
beneficiary on such policy, of course, 
would be “X” and the proceeds 
should be settled either as a lump 
sum or under the interest option 
with full right of withdrawal. 
Although “X” only has ten full 
time employes, a group life insur- 
ance policy might be recommended 
for all employes including ‘“X.” Such 
insurance would be payable to the 
individual 


might be desirable to provide key 


beneficiaries named by 
the employes under any ayailable 
option they might select. 

“X” might also consider a plan of 
deferred compensation for one or 
more of these permanent employes 
which could be funded through a 
form of permanent life insurance 
such as a retirement income policy, 
or a deferred annuity. The key man 
insurance mentioned above might be 
provided under a permanent form 
of insurance which would provide 
for both the key man coverage and 
for deferred compensation payments. 
Normally “X” would be the benefi- 
ciary if a retirement income policy 
were used for both key man insur- 
ance and deferred compensation. 
“X” would then pay to the key em- 
ployes a retirement income out of 
the proceeds. (A life income under 
the policy might be chosen to ac- 
A deferred 
group annuity would have the em- 


complish this purpose. ) 
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s annuitant, and periodic an- 


ploy = « 
nuity income payments would start 


at his retirement. 

(c) “X's” needs for accident and 
sickness insurance coverages can be 
classificd as to his personal needs 
and his business needs. 

Personal Needs. Inasmuch as most 
of agi 
from personal services and active 


gross income is derived 


participation in the business he has 
a very definite and real need for 
disability 
would replace the income he would 
lose in the event of his total and per- 
manent disability. To provide such 
disability income “X” might arrange 
to have a disability income rider 
added to his existing permanent life 
insurance, which at the rate of $10 
per thousand could provide for as 
much as $900 of monthly disability 
insurance, 


income insurance which 


This represents 
somewhat less than one-half of his 
net income for the vear 1957 and 
would seem to be within reasonable 
underwriting limits. Such disability 
income insurance would be in addi- 
tion to the waiver of premium pro- 
vision recommended in (a and b) 


incom: 


above. 

“X” might prefer to purchase an 
individual health insurance contract 
to provide for this need. lf so, he 
should purchase a non-cancellable, 
guaranteed renewable contract pro- 
viding for replacement of income 
because of total and permanent dis- 
ability in an amount equal to at least 
$1,000 per month. 

To minimize the cost of such dis- 
ability income insurance it is recom- 
mended that the individual policy 
include a rather substantial waiting 
period (of from three to six months ) 
which would have the effect of re- 
ducing the premium substantially. 
(A disability income rider added to 
a life insurance contract would auto- 
matically have a six month waiting 
period. ) 

In addition, “X” might purchase 
health insurance to cover medical 
expenses for himself and his family. 
In view of “X’s” income it would 
seem that a major medical or com- 
prehensive medical coverage with a 
high maximum limit and a reason- 
ably large deductible and co-insur- 
ance provision should be purchased. 
Perhaps a policy with a deductible 
of from $200 to $500, at least a 75% 


-25% co-insurance provision, and a 
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maximum benefit of at least $10,000 
would be suitable. This would pro- 
vide for the major medical care needs 
of both ““X”’ and his family, although 
the basic medical coverages below 
the deductible amount, as well as his 
portion of “covered” expenses, would 
be paid for out of current income. 
“X” might wish to purchase, in ad- 
dition, a basic medical coverage to 
provide for the medical costs of an 
accident or sickness up to the amount 
of the deductible. 


Business Needs. Since a substan 
tial portion of “X’s’’ total income 
is derived from the Roadside Farm 
Market and the Garden Nursery, 
both of which are operated by “X's” 
employes, “X” might desire to pro- 
vide health insurance for these em- 
ployes. This could include one or 
more of the coverages recommended 
above for “X.”’ Certainly it would 
seem that he should provide for basic 
medical coverage, and also, perhaps, 
for a major medical plan for the 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


employes and their dependents. To 
the extent that these employes are 
loyal, valued, and long-time em- 
ployes of “X,”’ he might also desire 
to provide disability income insur- 
ance for them. Such coverage should 
provide them with disability income 
for at least six months. 


QUESTION 7 


Explain the Federal income 
tax treatment of the following: 

(a) interest received on a do- 
mestic industrial corporation’s 
bond; 

(b) interest received on mu- 
nicipal bonds; 

(c) cash dividends received 
on a domestic corporation’s 
stock; 

(d) gain or loss from the sale 
or exchange of securities; 

(e) cash dividends received 
under a participating life insur- 
ance contract; 


(f) the annual earnings cred- 
ited to the cash value of a life in- 
surance policy; 

(g) receipt of proceeds from 
a life insurance contract paid by 
reason of death; and 

(h) receipt of annuity pay- 
ments under a qualified contrib- 
utory pension plan. 


Answer to Question 7 


(a) Interest received on a domes- 
tic industrial corporation’s bond is 
fully includible as gross income for 
Federal income tax purposes. 

(b) Interest on certain govern- 
ment obligations is excluded from 
gross income. Specifically, interest 
on the obligations of a state, terri- 
tory, possession or any political sub- 
division thereof is exempt from gross 
income. Municipal bonds, being is- 
sued by a political subdivision of a 
ration’s stock is 
gross income. 

(ec) The first $50 of cash divi- 
dends received on a domestic corpo- 


excludible from 
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stock is 
gross income for Federal income tax 


ration’s exclubible from 


purposes. Moreover, the taxpayer 
can take a credit against his actual 
computed tax of 4 per cent of such 
cash dividend income but not in ex- 
cess of 4 per cent of taxable income. 

(d) The Federal income tax treat- 
ment of a gain or loss from the sale 
or exchange of securities depends 
upon the period of time such 
ties were held. Such gains o1 


securi- 
losses 
are known as “capital gains” or “‘cap- 
ital losses” and are divided into two 
classes, short-term and long-term. A 
“short-term” gain or loss results 


from the sale or exchange of a capital 
asset (security) that was held by the 
taxpayer for six months or k A 
short-term capital gain is fully tax- 
able for Federal income tax purposes, 
A short-term capital loss can 
plied either as an offset against short- 
term capital gains or against net 
long-term capital gains. If there isa 
net capital loss the taxpayer may use 
up to $1,000 of such loss in the tax- 
able year to offset ordinary income 
Any unused net capital loss may be 
carried over into the next five suc- 
ceeding years as a short-term capital 


t 


ap- 


loss (regardless of whether it was a 
short-term or long-term capita! loss 
originally) and used, up to $1,000 
in each such year, as an offset against 
ordinary income. 

A “long-term” capital gain or loss 
results from the sale or exchange of 
a capital asset (security) that was 
held by the taxpayer for more than 
six months. In effect, only one-half 
of a long-term capital gain is in- 
cluded in a taxpayer's gross income 
for Federal income tax purposes. 

lf the taxpayer has an excess of 
net long-term capital gain over net 
short-term capital loss, he computes 
an alternative tax. The effect of the 
alternative tax is to apply the regular 
rates to his ordinary income and any 
net short-term capital gains, and t 
apply a 25 per cent rate to his net 
long-term capital gains as reduced by 
any net short-term capital loss. This 
alternative tax is then compared with 
his tax computed on the normal basis. 
Where the alternative tax method 
results in a lower tax (in the case of 
a taxpayer with a large ordinary in- 
come) the alternative tax is the one 
payable, and results in a maximum 
effective rate of 25 per cent on long- 
term capital gains. 
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(e) Cash dividends received un- 
der a participating life insurance con- 
tract are considered to be a return 
of premium and thus are not includ- 
ible in a taxpayer's gross income for 
Federal income tax purposes, until 
and unless the cost of the contract is 
recove red. 

(f) Annual earnings credited to 
the cash value of a life insurance pol- 
icv are not considered to be taxable 
income and thus are not includible 
as gross income for Federal income 
tax purposes. 

(g) In general, life insurance pro- 
ceeds paid by reason of death are not 
considered to be taxable income for 
Federal income tax purposes. The 
notable exception to this rule is a 
policy which has been transferred for 
value prior to death. In this excep- 
tional case the excess of the death 
proceeds over the “purchase price” 
of the policy plus premiums paid is 
considered taxable income. If the life 
insurance proceeds are paid out un- 
der one of the various settlement 
options the principal portion of the 
installments is not taxable. However, 
the interest element in the installment 
is taxable. If the proceeds are pay- 
able to the spouse of a deceased, the 
first $1,000 of interest under the 
settlement option is also tax free in 
addition to the principal payments. 

(h) Annuity payments received by 
an annuitant under a qualified pen- 
sion plan are not taxable if the 
employe can recover his cost (contri- 
butions) within three years. Any 
payments beyond these three years 
are fully taxable to the recipient. 
However, if he cannot recover his 
cost within three years then the “‘an- 
nuity rule” applies which provides, 
in effect, that a portion of each an- 
nual payment is considered return of 
capital and is excluded from gross 
income and this tax exempt portion 
never changes until the annuity ends. 
The remaining portion of each an- 
nual payment is considered interest 
and is fully taxable. To find the per- 
centage or portion of each annual 
payment that is considered to be a 
return of capital, (called the exclu- 
sion ratio) the taxpayer divides his 
total investment in the contract by 
the expected total return. This per- 
centage of the annual annuity income 
is exempt from tax. The balance of 
each annual payment is taxed as in- 
terest income. For this purpose only 
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the employe’s contribution is consid- 
ered to be his investment in the 


contract. 
QUESTION 8 


In late 1957 and early 1958, 
many business and economic in- 
dicators showed a downturn in 
business activity. Among the vari- 
ous suggestions offered by politi- 
‘al leaders and business men to 
counteract the downturn were the 
following: 


(a) an immediate reduction 
of the Federal income taxes; 


(b) a Federal program for 
the construction of post office 
buildings, power projects, and 
highways; and 

(c) a lowering of American 
tariff barriers under reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

Explain how each of these pro- 
posals might be expected to re- 
verse the downturn in the econ- 
omy. 


If you know of a business with 5 or more 
key employees or executives, then you have 
an excellent prospect fora... 
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Answer to Question 8 


(a) A reduction in Federal per- 
sonal income taxes might be expected 
to reverse a downturn in the economy 
through its effect on consumption. 
The immediate effect of reduction in 
personal income taxes would be to 
increase the disposable income in the 
hands of consumers. This additional 
disposable income could either be 
spent for consumption goods or put 
To the 
extent that it was spent for consump- 


into some form of savings. 


tion goods it would increase the in- 
come for other sectors of the economy 
and eventually have the effect of in- 
creasing national income. Increased 
consumption on the part of spenders 
represents an increased demand for 
manufactured products which in- 
crease sales, thus providing increased 
employment and income for persons 
producing these products. The over- 
all effect would be a stimulation of 
business activity and increased na- 
tional income. 


~~ 


Continued n the next pace 
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If, on the other hand, the increased 
disposable income of consumers 
was saved it might be chaneled into 
indirect investment through such 
media as life insurance and savings 
banks. The use of these savings in 
investment would tend to stimulate 
the economy through increased de- 
mand for capital goods—for con- 
struction of new plants and equip- 
ment. Such expansion by business, 
however, would depend primarily 
upon the present demand for their 
products as well as their anticipated 
future demand. 

The reduction in Federal income 
taxes should also be considered for 
its effect at the corporate income tax 
level. In this case, corporate profits, 
instead of going to the government 
in taxes, might be paid out as divi- 
dends to stockholders or used inter- 
nally to expand the plant and facili- 
ties of the corporation. If such funds 
were paid out as dividends they 
would have the same economic effect, 
although not quite so widespread, as 
the increase in disposable income 
discussed above. If these tax savings 
were “plowed back” into the business 
there would be an increased demand 
for capital goods and equipment sim- 
ilar to that which takes place when 
disposable income is invested. In 
either case, a reduction in corporate 
income taxes would tend to have a 
stimulating effect upon the economy 
which could be expected to reverse 
the downturn in business activity. 

(b) Such a program of Federal 
expenditures is inherently expansion- 
ary and could be expected to counter- 
act the downturn in business through 
its effect upon income. The incomes 
of individuals, and hence the national 
income would be expected to increase 
because of such expenditures as a 
result of the investment “multiplier 
effect.” 

The “multiplier” indicates the re- 
lationship between a given increase 
in investment and the induced in- 
crease in aggregate income. The 
magnitude of the “multiplier,” and 
therefore the induced increase in 
income, will depend on the marginal 
propensity to consume. For example, 
if the Federal program involves an 
expenditure of $10 million for the 
construction of post office buildings, 
power projects and highways, per- 
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sons employed in such construction 
would be recipients of this $10 mil- 
lion of income. They in turn would 
be expected to spend a percentage of 
it on consumption goods (the per- 
centage of their increase income 
which they would spend on consumer 
goods is their marginal propensity 
to consume). As a result, persons 
engaged in the production and sale 
of these consumer goods would have 
increased incomes, and they would 
in turn spend a percentage of their 
increased income on further con- 
sumption, creating additional in- 
comes for still others. In such a 
progression, each succeeding recipi- 
ent of income spends a portion of 
new income on consumption so that 
the total increase in spending will 
come to some multiple of the amount 
of the Federal government’s invest- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the increase in de- 
mand for consumer goods brought 
about by the government program of 
expenditures might create a magni- 
fied increase in demand for capital 
goods as a result of the ‘‘acceleration 
principle.”” A given amount of capital 
goods in the economy may be ade- 
quate to produce consumer goods at 
a rate equal to the current rate of 
consumption. As long as the demand 
for these consumer goods is constant 
the output of consumed goods will 
be maintained at this normal level, 
and the demand, of the consumer 
goods factories, for new capital 
goods, (e.g., machinery) will be con- 
fined to replacement demand and will 
be maintained at a steady level. 

However, an increase in the de- 
mand for consumer goods, such as 
that suggested above, may cause the 
consumer goods industries to buy 
not only their normal quota of re- 
placement capital but also new capi- 
tal goods as net additions to their 
capital investment. Such an increase 
in demand for consumption goods 
would actually result in a more than 
proportionate increase in the demand 
for new capital goods, which, in 
turn, would create new increments 
of income for persons employed in 
these capital goods industries and 
thus a further stimulus to increase 
national income through the ‘“‘multi- 
plier” effect. 

The magnitude of this over-all ex- 
pansionary impact depends some- 
what on the way in which the gov- 





ernment expenditures are financed. 
If the government borrows from in- 
dividuals the expansionary impact 
may be smaller, for in this case pri- 
vate spending may 
nearly as 


diminish by 
much as government 
spending increases. A similar off- 
setting situation would occur if the 
| pri- 
marily through increased taxation, 


Federal program was financ 


If, however, the government bor- 
rows from commercial banks, which 
create new money (deposits ir the 
government in exchange for g\vern- 


ment bonds, banks can then create 
other new money since they ‘erely 
have to maintain fractional reserves 
with the Federal Reserve System 
against their deposit liabilities Bor- 
rowing from commercial banks 
would tend to increase the expan- 
sionary effects of the Federal ex- 
penditures through the supplemen- 
tary influence of an _ expanding 
money supply and its impact on in- 
vestment in the economy. 

(ce) A 


tariff barriers under reciprocal trade 


lowering of American 


agreements might be expected to 
have a two-fold effect upon business 
activities. First, the reduction in 
tariffs would more foreign 
made goods to enter America at 
lower prices. To the extent that 
these lower priced goods are pur- 
America 
there will be the immediate effect of 
an increase in their ‘‘real income” in 


allow 


chased by consumers in 


that each dollar spent on consump- 
tion goods produced in foreign coun- 
tries would have an increased pur- 
chasing power. To the extent that 
the purchasing power of American 
consumer dollars is increased there 
would be an increase in the amount 
available from current disposable in- 
come (after these purchases) to be 
spent on other consumption within 
the country. Any such increase in 
other consumption within the econ- 
omy would tend to counteract the 
downturn in business activity. 
Secondly, under reciprocal trade 
agreements such lowering of Amer- 
ican tariff barriers would bring 
about corresponding tariff reduc- 
tions in other countries. Such re- 
ciprocal reductions would have the 
effect of increasing the profitable 
outlets for American products 
abroad. The lower prices at which 
American products could now be 
sold abroad would undoubtedly re- 
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sult in increased demands for Amer- 
ican products in foreign countries. 
The « all effect of such increased 
expo! sales would he increased in- 
come \merica for persons em 
ployed at home in the production of 


these «sport commodities. Increased 
employment 
foreign 


income and derived 


from such exports would 
tend tv counteract the downturn in 
business activity within this country 
throug 
and tl 
tion ce scribed in (b) above. 
QUESTION 9 

(a) A prominent psychologist 
stated, “The objection of a client 
is an obstacle for a life under- 
writer. but it is seldom the ob- 
stacle of the client.” 

Distinguish between the terms 
“objection” and “obstacle” as 
used by this psychologist and ex- 
plain briefly why recognition of 
the distinction is important to a 
life underwriter. 

(b) What standards should 
be observed by a life underwriter 
in maintaining his life under- 
writing activities on a_profes- 
sional level ? Outline your answer. 

(c) What contributions can a 
professional society of life under- 
writers make 


increased disposable income, 
corresponding chain reac 


toward establish- 
ment and maintenance of pro- 
fessional standards’ in life 
underwriting ? 


Answer to Question 9 


(a) An objection is an excuse, 
alibi, rationalization, or trumped-up 
explanation of why one is not will 
ig to buy. Seldom does a prospect 
worry about an objection; they are 
concocted to worry the salesman and 
to get rid of him, Nearly always they 
are a polite way of saying, “I am not 
interested, | do not want your com- 
modity.”” 

An _ obstacle which 
prevents a man from getting what 
he wants. 


is anything 


Regardless of what the 
want is, the prospect must do some 
thing to satisfy it. And what is done 
is for the purpose of eliminating or 
getting around an obstacle. An ob 
stacle whether real or imagined is 
a definite barrier to the satisfaction 
of wants on the part of the prospect. 
An obstacle, therefore, does worry 
the prospect if he is aware of it, for 
it is because of the obstacle that the 
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prospect is unhappy, dissatisfied, 


and uncomfortable. In many cases 
a prospect may not be aware of the 
obstacle but may be just as unhappy 
because such an obstacle exists. In 
other words, he has not as yet “put 
his finger” upon the cause of his 
dissatisfaction or unhappiness. 
Recognition of the distinction be- 
tween an objection and an obstacle 
is important to a life underwriter 
since objections are usually disposed 
of easily, but an obstacle is the basic 


“4 S onl ‘ 4 } 1 
cause of reluctance to buy. If an ob- 


stacle can be identified clearly as 


standing in the way of the prospect’s 
accepting the insurance, it is ordinar 
ily a simple task to find means of 
surmounting it. However, when an 
obstacle is unknown, or only dimly 
understood, discovery of a means of 
closing the sale is apt to be extremely 
difficult. 

When confronted with an objec 


tion by a prospect, it is important 
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that the life underwriter recognize 
that such an objection is not the im- 
portant barrier to the prospect but 
just an excuse. Upon realization of 
this fact the life underwriter must 
search deeper for the real obstacle 
that is confronting the buyer. The 
more clearly an environmental ob- 
stacle is comprehended the easier it 
is to select an adequate means of 
surmounting it. In many cases the 
obstacle is closely associated with 
the objection that will be raised to 
the life underwriter’s recommenda- 
tions. For example, if a prospect 
does not have the money to buy life 
insurance, the obstacle obviously is 
lack of money, and he may raise the 
objection, “I haven't the cash.” In 
such cases, ways and means are 
being sought by the prospect to elim- 
inate this obstacle. If the seller can 
help, perhaps ky suggesting a means 
of rearranging the prospects present 
budget or by providing similar in- 
surance protection through a lower 
premium policy, he may secure the 
sale. In other cases, however, when 
the prospect is not particularly anx- 
ious to buy the seller’s product, the 
objection he raises may be far re- 
moved and completely unrelated to 
the real obstacle confronting him. 
To the extent that the life under- 
writer is able to “look behind” an 
objection, and determine the real 
obstacles which confront the pros- 
pect and are preventing his agreeing 
to the sale, he is in a better position 
to offer an adequate means of re- 
moving or surmounting the obstacle. 

Once an obstacle is identified and 
removed it is then usually relatively 
easy to complete the sales transac- 
tion. 

(b) In maintaining his life un- 
derwriting activities on a_profes- 
sional level a life underwriter should 
observe all of the following stand- 
ards: First, he should have a com- 
plete and thorough knowledge of the 
subject matter of life insurance. 
Such knowledge should be the result 
of thorough and deliberate educa- 
tional activities on a_ continuing 
basis. Merely studying for a short 
period of time to learn his “‘prod- 
ucts” is not sufficient. Even the 
knowledge to be gained through a 
formal program of study such as the 
CLU program should not be the end 
of the life underwriter’s education. 


A thorough and continuing program 
of self-development is part of any 
profession and it is essential in main- 
taining life underwriting activities at 
a professional level. 

Secondly, a life underwriter 
should at all times place the interest 
of his client before his own interest 
in the fullest sense possible. The life 
underwriter should at all times 
“make every conscientious effort to 
ascertain and to understand” all of 
his client’s problems, and all of the 
circumstances surrounding his client, 
and then provide for his client “that 
service which had (he) been in the 
same circumstances (he) would have 
applied to (himself). This para- 
phrasing from the CLU professional 
pledge represents the true applica- 
tion of the “client-before-self” at- 
titude. 

Thirdly, the life underwriter 
should do nothing to bring discredit 
to the profession of life underwrit- 
ing. In all of his relationship with 
clients and others he should main- 
tain the highest of professional ethics 
and personal moral conduct. To the 
general public the life underwriter 
is the life insurance business and his 
acts and activities reflect directly 
upon the whole profession of life 
underwriting. 

Fourth, the life underwriter 
should maintain a professional ap- 
proach to the problems of his clients. 
A professional approach entails not 
only the client-before-self attitude 
but also the elements of strict con- 
fidence, honest dealing, sound 
recommendation and complete un- 
derstanding between the life under- 
writer and his client. 

Finally, to maintain his activities 
on a professional level the life un- 
derwriter should make a genuine 
and sincere effort to assist other life 
underwriters to attain a professional 
standing in the field of life under- 
writing. He should encourage others 
to “follow in his footsteps” in his 
ethical, moral, educational and so- 
cial development in order to main- 
tain a constant flow of qualified, 
competent and devoted persons, who 
are professionally minded, into the 
profession of life underwriting. 


.(c) A professional society of life 
underwriters can make the follow- 
ing contributions towards the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of pro- 
fessional standards in life underwrit- 


ing. lirst, a professional society 
should provide for the establishment 
and maintenance of ethical standards 
of conduct for the practitioners jp 
the profession. The establishment of 
such standards will provide « basis 
for ethical practices within the mem- 
bership and provide means of con- 
troling the activities of the practi- 
tioners. 

Secondly, a professional society 
should encourage the establishment 
of a program of continuing educa- 
tion for the practitioners within the 
professional society. Such a program 
might entail periodic educational 
conferences such as the C.L.U. Insti- 
tutes, or seminars on a local basis 
conducted by the local Chapiers of 
the Society. A professional publica- 
tion, such as the C.L.U. Journal, is 
an ideal means of providing « con- 
tinuous flow of educational informa 
tion to the members of a society. It 
is also possible for each individual 
member of the society to embark on 
his own program of continuing edu- 
cation on a regular and systematic 
basis with the intention of remain- 
ing current and conversant with all 
developments within the business of 
life insurance pertaining to his pro- 
fession. To the extent that an in- 
dividual would grow along with his 
profession and _ his professional so- 
ciety, a successful program of con- 
tinuing education is essential. 

Thirdly, the society should pro- 
vide for some means of recognition 
of the achievements and accomplish- 
ments of its members. Such recogni- 
tion, and the attendant publicity ac- 
corded the 
individual 


achievements of an 
will do much _ to 
strengthen the professional standing 
both commu- 
nity-wise and throughout the nation. 
Personal achievement—a job well 
done 


of life underwriting, 


seem hollow without a 
reasonable amount of public and per- 
sonal recognition afforded the in- 
dividual for his accomplishments. A 


may 


professional society can serve its 
members well by providing such per- 
sonal recognition. 

Finally, a professional society can 
establish certain membership re- 
quirements which will in effect assist 
in maintaining the ethical standards 
established by the society. To the 
extent that individuals have met the 
prescribed standards they will be 
admitted into membership in the so- 
ciety. 
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Successful Growth—from page 23 


opinion that, of those who are in the 
$20,000 a year class, a full half of 
them were in the life insurance 
business. Isn’t this the sort of thing 
that should be told, and told often 
to college professors, students and 
placement officers ? 





When is 
a Right 
a DUTY? 


Today everyone enjoys as 
his birthright, privileges 
which once were the 
possession of only a few. 
But his birthright also 
includes responsibilities with 
respect to the privileges 

he enjoys. 


Education is one of the 

; privileges which carry re- 

: sponsibilities. All of us have 
the responsibility, for 
example, of helping to 
ensure that every young 
person has the opportunity 
to complete his education, 
and of seeing that the quality 
of instruction at our schools 
and colleges is maintained 
at a high level. 


Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada is preparing, for 
free distribution, a series of 
booklets on educational 
matters of importance. 
These booklets, issued as a 
public service, discuss 
problems in which all of us 
share responsibility. 
Inquiries about this series 
should be addressed to: 
VALUES IN EDUCATION, 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA, 
SUN LIFE BUILDING, 
MONTREAL. 


Sun Life’s current coast to coast advertising 
program is featuring this series of educa- 
tional booklets. 
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Why is it that the merchandising 
manager of a large Cincinnati de- 
partment store can go to the college 
campus and hand-pick twenty sen- 
iors for the retailing business with- 
out ever finding it necessary to ex- 
plain the pros and cons of the career 
he is hiring them for? Why is it 
that college graduates are attracted 
to almost every other career first, 
and life insurance last? If we feel 
these are the men who, in years to 
come, will be the leaders of our busi- 
ness, then we must convince the col- 
lege professor, the placement officer 
and the dean that we have something 
to offer these men. Maybe we could 
do something with an “internship” 
idea or a cooperative arrangement 
putting the college student to work 
within the agency on a_ part-time 
basis and bringing him into it full 
time upon graduation. Maybe we 
should consider the apprentice sales- 
man idea again and hire the gradu- 
ate in the cashier’s office or the 
group office with an organized train- 
ing program leading to his gradual 
conversion into life insurance sell- 
ing. The college graduate’s immedi- 
ate sales market is too young. He is 
too young, too immature in most 
He needs time—lots of it 
but he’s the man we somehow must 
attract to us. 


cases, 


"Swapping Men" 


Before leaving the subject of what 
the manager and the home office of- 
ficial can do in regard to manpower 
growth, I would like to take a crack 
at the very bad habit all of us have 
let ourselves in for. T would put it 
under the category of “swiping” and 
“swapping men.” Building man- 
power in our business means hiring 
men, not stealing somebody else’s 
men. It means hiring, training, fi- 
nancing, hoping and maybe a little 
praying, and out of this comes a few 
well-earned victories. It takes about 
five years to make a life insurance 
agent, to get all the bugs out. What 
a shame it is to have a man in whom 
we have put five years of blood, 
sweat and tears leave our organiza- 
tion for another. This is a free world 
and everyone has a right to move 
where he sees fit and improve him- 
self. IT do not quarrel with the big 
producer who changes companies. 


He’s too smart to make a move un- 
less it’s truly a good move, but I hate 
the proselyting of agents when the 
man involved is truly being hired 
for no other reason than that the 
new general agent needs another 
agent and is willing to offer a tempo- 
rary title and maybe some salary to 
effect the transfer. 


Advancement 
In this Shangri-La climate about 
which we are talking all of us will 
recognize that to have loyalty. spirit 


and motivation in our agencies, our 


men must be “homegrown.” The 
management staff that really will do 
the job, must have been our men, 


born and bred. If our agents know 
that they alone will be considered for 
future supervisory and management 
jobs they will be better agents with 
bigger goals with an attitude to help 
us bring others into the business. It 
would seem to me this project, the 
elimination of some of our proselyt- 
ing, is a worthy project for home 
office officials to consider. 

Now 
the average production of each man 
under contract ? 


how are we going to double 


As a field manager I think it be- 
comes my responsibility to have first 
a recognition of the simple fact 
that all human nature and all humar 
action is based on a few fundamental 
drives. One, and one of the most 
important, is the drive men have to 
have personal recognition and ap- 
preciation 

We have 


much 


ego recognition. 
found in our agency) 
value in what we call our 


agency recognition program, our 


“REC” program, This is a printed 
program devised each January for 
the ensuing twelve months, It 1s 
printed because we want the men 
within the agency to know about 
recognition, how they may expect 
to get it within our agency. We have 
“Man of the Month,” “Junior Asso- 
ciate Leader of the Month,” ‘Man 
of the Year,” “First Year Commis 
sion Leader of the Year” and _ the 
“Agency Leaders Club.” This club 
meets once each quarter for luncheon 
with a million dollar producer from 


We publis! 


each month our agency standings 


outside of the agency 


} 


the listing of all of our agents in the 
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order of paid volume, paid lives, paid 
commissions. 


My agents seem to. thrive on 


“deals. Deals for hats, deals for 
dinner, steaks, bets of all sorts on 
many, many occasions. (These 
might le called individual recogni- 


tion methods.) We involve the 
agency in a minimum of four big 
campaigns a year and the twice- 
weekly reports on these campaigns 
are a recognition device in them- 
selves 

Once each year we publish sheets 
giving the approximate 
earnings and the years in which they 
will be paid. 


renewal 


Knowledge for Confidence 


We are proud of our training. 
After the man has been hired we 
want to give him knowledge, because 
knowledge will help maintain con- 
fidence. We want the new man to 
know, and we want him to know 
that he knows how to secure an ex- 
ample number of people to call on; 
how to make his sales approach ; how 
to fix the problem and present the 
solution and motivate for action; 
how to get references and leads and 
how to develop a client for future 
business and as a center of influence. 
We want the new man to know these 
things and we want him to know 
that he knows them, for how else 
can he generate the confidence to 
buck the natural ups and downs of 
his career ? 

It would seem to me that home of 
fices, dedicated as field offices to this 
job of doubling the productivity of 
each agent, must likewise engage in 
an intensified recognition program. 
[ think this can be done for a large 
part through the medium of a variety 
of honor rolls. These are a time con- 
suming mechanical procedure. But 
don't discount their value, as honor 
rolls, in my opinion, are one of the 
greatest forms of recognition in our 
business and in my opinion they 
should not be limited to only a few 
top men. It should go way down the 
line so Johnny Doe can see that he 
has moved up from 549th position to 
547th position this month. 

I think the home office could help 
us so much if they would be more 
liberal with renewal estimates for us 
to pass on to our agents and with 
pension estimates, so that our men 
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company 


offers the important little extras 
that build extra big sales success 


Important little extras mean many things to every North American 
representative. Many are impressed with the promptness of North 
American’s underwriting service and the comprehensive portfolio 
of “fit the client” contracts and plans. Many are impressed with the 
cordial field-home office cooperation which has established North 
American as the country’s most friendly Company. Yet, helping to 
establish new individual sales records is the most impressive story 
of all. Important little extras mean big sales success for you, too! 


@ COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from birth to 


age 70. 


@ COMPLETE ACCIDENT & SICKNESS LINE—includes com- 
mercial (lifetime benefits) and non-cancellable contracts. 


@ COMPLETE SUB-STANDARD FACILITIES—both Life and 


Accident & Sickness Insurance. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
fasurance Company OF CHICAGO 


Charles G. Ashbrook, President 
Ronald D. Rogers, CLU, Agency Vice President 


North American Building 


Chicago 3, Illinois 





will have ample ammunition in deal- 
ing with themselves and know they 
are really and truly building a career 
in this business. 


| think the home office could do 
well in helping local field managers 
with matters of publicity. Frankly, 
it’s a difficult job for an agency head 
to get much publicity in the local 
newspapers. 

If you do not already do So, please 
consider agents’ regional meetings— 
meetings to which our agents can 
go and rub shoulders with producers 


not from within their own bailiwick, 
but from other parts of the country. 
And then let’s not forget the field 
managers and particularly the super 
visor or unit manager within the 
agency. Here’s an area where much 
recognition should be carried on by 
the home office to assist the agency 
head in selling the supervisor or unit 
manager a bigger concept of himself. 
This can be done with home office 
arranged meetings and with various 
honor rolls of all sorts targeted on 
the unit manager or supervisor 


ed 








Successful Growth—Continued 


[ think I speak the considered 
opinion of all field men when I say 
thanks to the home office for its part 
in making the business what it is to- 
day. We all have our concerns and 
our worries. We have made our 
mistakes, but when the business is 
put down and examined, it wins! 
We are the greatest merchandisers 
of the business world today. And we 
are there for a large part because of 
the efforts of the home office in our 
behalf. 


We Live Together 


We are all in this thing together 
and we like it. From the president 
to the newest clerk, the agency vice 
president to the newest agent, all can 
be proud like the Scotch laborer, 
sitting on the banks of the river 
Clyde and watching the Aquetania 
start on her maiden voyage, “Gee 
isn’t it great to have put rivets in 
a ship like that!’ We are all bound 
up in one bundle. We wither, or 
we grow. We live or we die to- 
gether. And as we stop and reflect 


on the great good of our work each 
can proudly say, “Gee, isn’t it great 
to have put rivets in a ship like that.” 

As in Hilton’s Lost Horizon the 
Lama, a great leader, felt he should 
guide his guests through the dan- 
gerous climate of storm and moun- 
tains to his Shangri-La, teach them 
his way of life, have them live with 
it, learn it; so, in this business of 
ours growth, successful growth, is 
a matter of introducing enough men 
to the career, guiding them through 
their storms and perilous trails to 
our Shangri-Lz 

We all live by 
symbols give us our noblest ideals. 
Let’s retain the symbol of Shan- 


~ 


symbols. Some 


gri-La as our climate for successful 
e¢rowth. 


ADVERTISING WINS 
AWARD 

Mutvuat BeNerit Lire recently 

gained honors for advertising and 

merchandising campaigns by receiv- 


ing an award from the Association 
of National Advertisers. 

Of 650 leading companies, Muy- 
tual Benefit was one of eight (and 
the only insurance company ) named 
by the A.N.A. “Selections Commit- 
tee” for a special award. \utual 
Benefit Life’s special program to the 
medical field was chosen as one of 
the most outstandingly successful 
campaigns of the year. The program 
was specifically designed to promot 
life insurance sales to physicians, 
dentists and other professional! med- 
ical men. 

In announcing the award to 
Gordon Hull, Mutual Benefit’s Di- 
rector of Advertising and Sales De 
velopment, Paul West, President of 
A.N.A., stated that “The Comittee 
felt your campaign was outstanding 
in terms of its aims, how the «dver- 
tising and merchandising were exe- 
cuted, and in the tangible results it 
contributed to 
objectives.” 


accomplishing — the 


In the prizewinning campaign t 
the medical market, the promotion 
was highlighted with an unpre- 
cedented six-page insert in th 


A.M.A. JOURNAL last March. 





New Programming Approach 
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LNL’s Family Security Forecaster brings a new approach to 


programming. 


programming so effectively that the Lincoln Life agent can 
present a tailor-made plan in the first interview. 


of office work wasted on sales that aren’t made. 


Lincoln Life’s Family Security Forecaster is another reason 


The 


Designed as a one-interview sale, it streamlines 


for our proud claim that LL is geared to help its fieldmen. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort WAYNE, INDIANA 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 


No long hours 
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Continuing State Regulations 


THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 
U. S. Senator, Missouri 


NSURANCE IS NOT JUST another 
business. Its importance to our 
country cannot be measured by fi 
Insurance 
has been indispensable in the de- 
velopment of our government, for it 


nancial statistics alone. 


is through insurance that our people 
initiative and 
through their own thrift, provide for 
their future 


can, on their own 


security and protect 
themselves against the catastrophes 
of life. If this protection and secu- 
rity had not been available through 
private enterprise, the pet yple would 
have demanded that government do 
the job and this would have brought 
about an establishment of a welfare 
state beyond any present conception. 

| am told that whenever insurance 
men speak of the Federal govern- 
ment in connection with insurance 
supervision, they always refer to 
“the threat of Federal regulation.” 
The choice of language here is illu- 
minating and points to the almost 
unanimous distaste for Federal reg- 
ulation by those who are most famil- 
iar with the business of insurance. | 
share this distaste, and I share the 
desire to preserve state regulation. 
| would prefer to regard my subject 
not as “the threat of Federal regula- 
tion” but rather “how we may con 
tinue state regulation.” 


Closer to the People 


By its very nature, state govern- 
ment is closer to the people than is 
the strong centralized Federal gov- 
ernment, and this is a virtue within 
itself. In a system of state regula- 
tion, a state may make special pro- 
vision for special circumstances ex- 
isting within that state, and state 
regulation permits an individual 
state to constitute itself as a labora- 
tory for the development of new 
solutions to new problems. All of 
these factors are in your mind when 
you favor state regulation. 
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However, state regulation is not 
an unqualified States’ 


rights also mean states’ responsibil- 


blessing. 


ities. In the exercise of its jurisdic- 
tion a state should not create arbi- 
trary barriers to the free flow of 
commerce, and yet there is today a 
growing practice, common in some 
states, of withholding approval of the 
application for licensing by com- 
panies over very 
time. I know that the insurance 
commissioners of — this 


their 


le ng peri nds of 


country 
through organization, the 
N.A.LC., will pay increasing atten- 
tion to the removal of trade barriers 
brought about by the thoughtless in- 
attention of some insurance depart- 
ments. 

It may be useful now to review 
briefly the familiar history of insur- 
ance regulation in the United States. 
In the 75 years prior to 1944, insur- 
ance was not considered to be sub- 
ject to the power of Congress to 
regulate interstate commerce, be- 
cause the Supreme Court of the 
United States had held that insur- 
ance was not “commerce.” 

During these decades in which the 
Federal government was without au- 
thority in the field, rather elaborate 
systems of regulation were created 
within the framework of state gov- 
ernment, State law practices which 
were designed to and which did stifle 
competition within 
certain areas of the insurance world. 
And so it was that in 1944, the Su 
preme Court of the United States, 
faced with the realities of such re- 
pressive practices, held for the first 
time that insurance was commerce 


were common 


and that the abuses then before the 
Court were properly subject to the 
prohibitions of the Sherman Act. 
This was the celebrated Southeast- 
ern Underwriters Association case, 
and since that day in June of 1944, 
when the Court announced its de- 
cision, the insurance business has 
never been quite the same. 

Stunned by the implications of the 
SEUA case, the insurance industry 


mobilized itself and in cooperation 
with state regulatory officials, peti 
tioned the Congress for relief from 
the uncertainties of the dual regula 
tion which had been so suddenly 
thrust upon them \mong many 
proposals made to the Congress was 
one to grant to insurance an all out 
exemption from the application of 
all Federal law, including the Fed 
eral anti-trust laws, but 
Was not 


Congress 
willing to establish this 
broad shelter. Instead, the Congress 
enacted the McCarran Act—Publi 
Public Law 15 granted a 
and partial moratorium 


Law 15. 

temporary 
for the insurance business from the 
operation of Federal anti-trust laws 
in order to give to the states the time 
which was needed .for the states to 
enact their own regulatory measures 


Anti-Trust Laws 


\fter the expiration of the mora 
torium, Anti-Trust 
became applicable to the business of 


l-ederal Laws 
“to the extent that such 
business is not regulated by state 
law.” In addition, Public Law 15 
specifically provided that at all times 
the provisions of the Sherman Act, 


insurance 


applicable to any agreement or act 
of boycott, coercion, or intimidation, 
should remain in full force and effect 
Following the passage of Public Law 
15, much new legislation was enacted 
at the state level, but new legislation 
did not solve all of the proble ms and 
indeed some of the new state laws 
‘| here 
were some within the insurance in 
dustry who felt that Public Law 15 
was a final quit-claim of Federal re 


merely created new problems 


sponsibility for the regulation of in 
surance, and that the passage of a 
state law—any law, weak or strong, 
wise or foolish—was sufficient for 
ever to bar Federal interest. The 
Public Law 15 
would argue against this optimistic 
conclusion. A study of the legisla 
tive history of Public Law 15 makes 


r 


very language of 








State Regulations—Continued 


the real intent of the Congress abun- 
dantly plain. The late, beloved Alben 
Barkley spoke the mind of the Con- 
gress when he said from the floor 
of the Senate : 


| intend to vote for approval. 

But I wish it to be understood 
that in voting for approval ... I am 
accepting the interpretation placed 
upon it by the conferees, namely, that 
if any state, through its legislature 
undertakes to go through the form 
of regulation merely in order to put 
insurance within that 
state on an island of safety from Con- 
gressional regulation, that effort will 
be futile.” 


companies 


The House Committee on the 
Judiciary in its explanation of the 
bill said “the Congress proposes by 
this bill to secure adequate regulation 
and control of the insurance busi- 
ness” and “nothing in this bill is 
to be so construed as indicating it 
to be the intent or desire of Congress 


to require or encourage the several 


states to enact legislation that would 
make it compulsory for any insur- 
ance company to become a member 
of rating bureaus or charge uniform 
rates. It is the opinion of Congress 
that competitive sound 
financial basis are in the public inter- 
est.” 


rates on 


It has been fourteen years since 
Public Law 15 was enacted and the 
Congress has a responsibility to de- 
termine whether the announced ob- 
jectives of Public Law 15 have been 
secured. During the past year, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Anti-Trust 
and Monopoly, of which | am a 
member, has devoted a considerable 
effort to reviewing the status of in- 
surance regulation in this country 
today, and this activity is a recogni- 
tion on our part of our responsibility. 
As a member of the Senate Commit- 
tee, I cannot, with propriety, com- 
ment on the activities of the Com- 
mittee until some final action has 
taken by it, but I can very 
properly tell you of the background 
of the Committee's work and of cer- 
tain general principles which | think 


been 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


NEW BUSINESS IN 1959 SETS RECORD 


Sales by Fidelity Field Force produced a record high of 
$152,000,000 new business in 1959. 


This represents a 10% increase over 1958, which was 
the previous high for the Company. 


Insurance in force 
December 31, 1959 
over $1,240,000,000 


Assets over 
$360,000,000 








IN THE PAST TEN YEARS 


e Paid production has increased each year 
— achieving an over-all gain of 148% 
for the period 


e Insurance in force has increased 99% 
e Assets have grown 56% 


e Persistency of Business exceptionally high 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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must guide the Congress in t 
which lie ahead. 

The competitior 
within the insurance industry 


€ vears 


character of 
is not 
precisely the same as in other Iy 
You sell for cash today 
promise to fulfill your contractual 
obligations in the future, and com. 
petition must not be such 
stroy your ability to mature you 
future obligations. Certainh no one 
could advocate competition so vici 


18) 
iSi- 


ness, 


to dle 


ous 
as to impair the solvency oj insur. 
ance companies nor could you justify 
a competition which would permit 


giant companies to use the earnings 


from their great surpluses to sub- 
sidize premium levels so inadequat. 
as to bring about the elimination of 
smaller competitors, We recognize, 
too, that insurance rates are estab- 


lished on past experience and that it 
is frequently convenient and 


1leces- 
sary for companies to pool their ex- 
periences in order to arrive at rea- 


sonable rates. But, we cannot alloy 
the necessity of forbidding malignant 
competition to stand as an 
for the elimination of all comy 
and we 


CNCUSE 
tition 
cannot in recognizing the 
right of the companies to act in con- 
cert permit them to form combina- 
tions, directly, or through bureaus 
which are designed to coerce con- 
formity to the destruction of all in 
dividual corporate initiative. In our 
system of state regulation, we must 
permit individual companies to have 
freedom to 


grow, freedom to im- 
provise, freedom to find new ways t 
serve the public better, and we must 
encourage a_ healthy competitior 
among companies in forms, in rates 
and in methods of doing’ business 
Healthy competition will not only 
benefit the insurance-buying public 
but it will also inevitably strengthet 


the insurance indugtry, 


The Right to Compete 


The superintendent of insurance of 
the State of New York said in an 
opinion: “In permitting this com- 
bination through rating bureaus, it 
Was not intended to destroy com- 


petition or to ‘make rates uniform 

absent a threat to insolvency, 
a company has the right to compete 
in the market not only as to rates, 
but also methods of merchandising, 
regardless of whether they are novel 
or merely modifications or exten- 
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It is sig- 


sions of existing patterns.” 


nificant to know that Mr. Victor R. 
Hansen, then Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, in 


charge of the Anti-Trust Division of 
the Department of Justice, used this 
iotation with approval in a 


same (1 
speech made just two years ago. 

It would be reassuring if I could 
sav that there will be no further Fed- 
eral intervention in insurance reg- 
ut I cannot give that assur- 
can say with confidence that 


ulation, 
ance, | 
there will be no Federal intervention 
if state regulation achieves the ob- 
f Public Cer- 
tainly, | know of no feeling in the 
Congress for Federal regulation 
simply to increase the scope of Fed- 
eral government. Ultimately, the fu- 
ture of the regulation of the insur- 
ance business Js in the hands of the 
people in the industry. They are the 


jectives 0 Law 15. 


men and women who are uniquely 
qualified to know whether the states 
are doing an adequate job in pro- 
tecting the interest of the public, and 
they also are uniquely equipped to 
help bring about a reformation and 
strengthening of state law, if it is not 
doing its job well. If the states keep 
their insurance codes in constant re- 
pair, and if these state laws are com- 
petently and vigorously enforced, | 
don’t think we will ever see the crea- 
tion of a Federal Insurance Depart 
ment. | for one would like to see 
this responsibility remain in the 
hands of the states and I am sure 
they will rise to the fulfillment of it. 


MORTGAGE-INSURANCE 
TIE-IN PROHIBITED 


GOVERNOR LAWRENCE of 
Pennsylvania has signed a bill which 


will, in effect, prohibit the granting 


DAVID 


ot a mortgage contingent on pur- 
chase of life from the 
The bill was 
introduced on the recommendation 
of the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 


insurance 
granter or nix rtgagor. 


ILLINOIS CREDIT RULES 


Josepn S. Gerper, director of insur- 
ance of Illinois, has announced rules 
for the credit life and 
credit accident and health, as well as 
the rates on such coverage. 


issuance of 
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Hey 
Harvey! 


your 
opportunities 
are bigger... 


. . . at Shenandoah Life 

a company which has 
a proven planned pro- 
gram for solid growth 
and development; one 
with which you can 
increase your earning 


power easier and faster. 


For full information write... 


G. Frank Clement, C. L. U. 
Vice President In Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office e 


Roanoke, Virginia 


A Mutual Life Insurance Company Owned By and Operated For Its Policyholders 





MARINE TRANSPORTATION 
IN A RECENT stTupy, the Institute of 
Life Insurance disclosed that nearly 
$1,000,000,000 of life 
vestnent 


insurance in- 
currently at 
American marine 
ransportation facilities, through the 
holdings of mortgage bonds for ship 


capital is 


work financing 


construction or the outright owner- 
ship of insurance 


companies. The largest share of the 


vessels by life 


marine transportation investment is 


represented by holdings of mortgage 
bonds financing the construction of 
oil tankers and ore ships of the steel 
and aluminum companies. As of 
June 30, the life companies surveyed 
had a total of $36,000,000 in govern 
ment insured ship mortgage bonds, 
the newest form of financing for 


Met 


heures 


Heet replacement in the U. S 
chant Marine. The 


do not include loans to companies 


survey 
owning marine transportation. 
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Company Changes—from page |7 


12 with $10,000 capital and $6,000 sur- 


plus. 
Rockett Life Insurance Company, 
Ringgold, Louisiana: Licensed April 22 


with $15,000 capital and $2,500 surplus. 
Security Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Springfield, Missouri: Licensed 
August 27 with $25,000 capital and $10,- 
000 surplus. 
Sentor Age 
surance 


Life & Hospitalisation In- 
Company, Phenix City, Ala.: 
Licensed January 14 as a mutual aid 
company with $25,000 capital and $24,- 
983 surplus. 


Southern Life & Reinsurance Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Arkansas: Licensed 
February 6 with $100,000 capital and 


$50,035 surplus. 

Southland Security 
Company, Little 
January 12 with 
$503,153 surplus. 

Springfield Life Insurance 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
ber 13 with 
surplus. 

State Life of Illinois, Springfield, IIL: 
Licensed January 2 with $105,000 capi- 
tal and $75,000 surplus. 

Syringa Life Insurance Company, 
Twin Falls, Idaho: Licensed April 27 
with $154,053 capital and $163,176 sur- 
plus. 

Transamerica Life Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles, Cailf.: Licensed July 2 
with $300,000 capital and $200,000 sur- 
plus. 

United Nations Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colo.: Licensed April 24 with 
$250,000 capital and $153,445 surplus. 

Valley State Life Insurance Company, 
Cullman, Ala.: Licensed January 15 as 
a mutual aid company with $25,000 capi- 
tal and $10,000 surplus. 

Wasatch Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed April 1 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Washington Square Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Licensed October 26 with $25,000 capi- 
tal and $25,000 surplus. 

Welfare Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed November 
10 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 

Western 


Life 
Rock, Ark.: 
$154,857 


Insurance 
Licensed 
capital and 


Company, 
Licensed Novem- 
$500,000 capital and $500,000 


American Life Insurance 
Company, Albuquerque, New Mexico: 
Licensed July 31 with $100,000 capital 
and $71,939 surplus. 

William Penn Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania:  L icensed 
September 2 with $25,000 capital and 
$25,000 surplus. ‘ 

Wisdom Life Insuran-e Company. 
Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed February 26 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

World Wide Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Del.: Licensed March 2, with 
capital $100,000 and surplus $50,000. 


TITLE CHANGES 
All States Service Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Revised 


title to States Service Life Insurance 
Company, January 21. 

American Interstate Life Insurance 
Company, Hawkins, Texas: Changed 


name and moved home 
and Accident of America Insurance Com- 
pany, Abilene, Texas, October 8. 

American Hardware Indemnity 
ance Company, Minneapolis, 
Changed name to Merchants 
surance Company. 
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office to Life 


Insur- 
Minn.: 
Life In- 


American Trust Life Insurance Com- 


pany, Lincoln, Nebraska: Revised title to 
United States National Life Insurance 
Company, May 27 


Automobile Owners Association Insur- 
ance Company, Kansas City, Missouri: 
Revised title to First National Life In- 
surance Company of America, Kansas 
City, Missouri, May 27. 


Centennial Life Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colorado: Merged with and 
changed diate to Security Life and Acci- 


dent Company, Denver, Colorado, Septem- 
ber. 

Central Nation Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Jacksonville, Illinois: Merged with 
and changed name to Central National 


Life Insurance Company (an assessment 


company), effective June 30. 
City National Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas: Changed title and 


moved home office to American Investors 
Life Insurance Company, Houston, Texas, 
July 6. 

Family Protective Life 
pany, Houston, Texas: Changed name 
to Great State Life Insurance Company 
and moved its home office to Castle Hills, 
Texas, June 19. 

Financial Life and Casualty 
Company, Columbia, 
vised title to 


Insurance Com 


Insurance 
South Carolina: Re- 
American Investment Life 
Insurance Company of South Carolina, 
December, 1958. 
First National 
pany, Detroit, 
to League 
April 2. 
General 
lanta, 


Com- 
title 
Company, 


Life Insurance 
Michigan: Changed 
Life Insurance 


Assurance 
Georgia: 


Corporation, At- 
Merged and changed title 


to Universal American Life Insurance 
Company, Atlanta. 
General Life Company of America, 


Seattle, Washington: Changed title to 
Lifeco Insurance Company of America, 
July 31. 

Homestead Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Changed name to Presi- 
dential Life Insurance Company, April 


“Insuromedic Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Name changed to Reli- 
ance Life and Accident Insurance Com- 


March 10. 


Insurance Com- 


pany of America, effective 
Investors Security Life 


pany, Little Rock, Arkansas: All_busi- 
ness reinsured by Washington Life In- 
surance Company of America, Lafayette, 
Louisiana, effective March 9 and_ its 
name was then changed to Frontier Life 
Insurance Company, effective July 23. 

Mid States Security Life Insurance 
Company, Castle Hills, Texas: Revised 
title to Family Service Life Insurance 
Company, and moved home offce to 
Houston, Texas, October 22. 


Vile High 
Denver, Colorado: 
eral Bankers Life 
August 11. 

National Physicians 
Company, Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Re- 
vised title to American Physicians In- 
surance Company, March 16. 

North American Accident 
Company, Chicago, Illinois Changed title 
to The North American Company for 
Life, Accident and Health Insurance, 
December 31. 

Old Capitol Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Little Rock, Arkansas: 
Revised Title to American Equity Life 
Insurance Company during 1959. All 
business reinsured by Union Bankers In- 
surance Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Oklahoma National Life Insurance 
Company, Chandler, Oklahoma: Changed 


Life 


Insurance Company 
Changed title to gen- 
Insurance Company 


Life Insurance 


Insurance 


title to Continental Life and Accident Ip- 


surance Company, and moved home office 


to Oklahoma City, April 14. 
Physicians & Dentists Life Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, Arkansas: Re- 


vised title to Federated Reserve Life Ip- 
surance Company, West Memphis, Ar- 
kansas, October 21. 


Piedmont Mutual Life & cident 
Insurance Company, Columb Sout] 
Carolina: Revised title to Piedmont I 
surance Company, June 9, 1958. 

Pilgrim Life Insurance Comipany of 
America, Chicago, Illinois: Merged with 





Pilgrim National Life Insurance Com- 
pany (an assessment compan and 
changed name to Pilgrim National Lif 
Insurance Company of Ameri June 
30. 

Preferred Life Insurance ( han 
Dallas, Texas: Changed title t niver 
sal Guaranty Life Insurance Company 
June 30. ; 

Security Life Insurence  ( par 
Vacon, Georgia: Added “of Georgi: 
title December 11 

Selective Life Insuran ( har 
Vontgomery, Alabama: Changed title 
National Selective Life Insurance Com- 
pany, effective February. 

Texas Business Life Insuras Com- 
pany, Austin, Texas: Revised title t 
Foley Reserve Life Insurance Company 
and moved home office to Houston, 
February 19. 

Texas Empire Life & Accident hy 
surance Company, Dallas, Texas: evised 


title to National Empire Life Insurance 


Company, January 22. 


Texas Fidelity Life Insurance | 
pany, San Antonio, Texas: Revised titl 
to Life Insurance Company of Gover 
ment Services, San Antonio, Tes Sey 
tember 30. 

United General Insurance ( han 
Newport, Arkansas: Name changed t 
Victor National Life Insurance Con 
pany, July 31. 

Union Protective . {ssurance ( uy 


Revised title t 
Insurance Com 


Memphis, 
Union Protective Life 
pany, effective June 26. 
Vanguard Life 
P hiladelphia, Pu: 
Nz ational Life 
March 12. 
Washington Life Insurance ( 
of America, Lafayette, Le 
vised title to Frontier 
Company, July 23 
Western Republic and Plymouth | 
Insurance Company, Austin, Texas 
Shortened title to Weste rn Republic Life 


Insurance Comper 
Revised title to Fidelit 
Insurance 


Company 


Misian I Re 
Life Insurance 


Insurance Company, April 7. 
Western Reserve Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Phoentx, Arizona: Revised | title 


to Western World Life Insurance Con 
pany, March. 

Wisconsin. General Life Insura 
C erporation, Vilwaukee, Wisconsi 


Revised title to 
Corporation of 


General Life Insuranet 
Wisconsin, February 


MERGERS OR REINSURANCES 


{bsolute Security Life 
pany, Mobile, Ala 
pointed receiver, 

Alabama Life 
Company 


Insurance Con 
Rufus King ap- 
April 7. 

and Casualty Insurani 
Birmingham, Alabama: Merge 


into National Security Insurance Com 
pany, Elba, Alabama, December 5 
American Insurors General Life In- 
surance Company Laurel, Mississipp 
Merged into Life Insurance Company ol 
Mississippi, Jackson, Miss., December 3] 
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Investors Life Insurance 
Houston, Texas: All assets 


American 
Compa) ; ‘ 
and liabilities assumed and all business 
| by City National Life Insur 


reinsur¢ 


ance Company, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Charter of American Investors Life can 
celled but City National then changed 
name 1 moved home office to Ameri- 
can Investors Life Insurance Company, 
Houst« Texas, July 6. 

American Life Savings Insurance 
Compa Miami, Florida: Merged into 
Americ Investment Life Insurance 
Company of South Carolina, February 
28. 

American Service Insurance Company, 
New Orleans, Louisiana: Merged with 
Hemlock Industrial Life & Sick Benefit 
Insural Company to form the Ameri 
can-Hemlock Insurance Company, New 


Orleans, La., December 2. 

American Service Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri: This stipu 
lated premium company was reinsured 
by Detroit Metropolitan Mutual Assur- 
ance Company, Detroit, Michigan, No- 
vember 25. 

Associated Funeral Directors Guaranty 
Life Insurance Company, Thibodaux, 
Louisiana: Merged into Automotive Life 
Insurance Company, January 1, 1960. 

Bank Clerks Association of Missouri, 
St. Louis, Missouri: This assessment 
company was reinsured May 22 by Postal 
Life & Casualty Insurance Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Bankers Commercial Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas: Reinsured 
by Columbia General Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas, September 28. 

Blue Ridge Life Insurance Company, 
Charlotte, N. C.: License surrendered 
July 1 and company dissolved. 

Cambridge Life Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colorado: Merged into Colorado 
Credit Life, Inc., Boulder, December 31. 

Cardinal Life Insurance Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky: Reinsured by Ken- 
tucky Central Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky, 
November 10. 

Centennial State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Colorado Springs, Colorado: 
Merged with Allservice Life Insurance 
company in June. 

Central National Life Insurance Com 
pany, Jacksonville, Illinois: This assess- 
ment company merged with the Central 
Nation Life Insurance Company which 
adopted the title Central National Life 
Insurance Company, June 30. 

Child Security Life Insurance 
pany, Little Rock, Arkansas: Merged 
with World-Wide Life Insurance Com 
pany, Little Rock, Arkansas, a stipulated 
premium company, March 1 

Choctaw Life Insurance Company, 
Jackson, Mississippi: Merged with the 
Jefferson Davis Life Insurance Company, 
Biloxi, Mississippi under the title First 


Com- 





q 





Security Life Insurance Company, 
March 1. 
Citadel Life Insurance Company 


(Phoenix), 
reinsured. 

Community National Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Merged into 
Central States Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas, effective October 1. 
Charter cancelled. 

Confederate General Insurance 
Company, Greenville, Mississippi: 
Merged into Consolidated Life Insurance 
Companies of the South, Gulfport, Mis- 
sissippi, January 1. 

Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee: Merged with 


Dubuque, Iowa: All business 


Life 


and 


For February, 1960 


revised title to Cherokee Life Insurance 
Company, Nashville, Tenn., October 1 
Crown National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indiana, Indianapolis, Indiana: 
Merged into Great Fidelity Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, December 31. 
Defender Life Insurance Company, San 
{ntonio, Texas: All policy obligations 
reinsured by Western National Life In 
surance Company of Texas, Amarillo, 


Texas, August 15. 

Dunbar Life Insurance Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio: Merged with Supreme 
Liberty Life Insurance Company, Chi- 


cago, Illinois, January 1. 

Equity General Life Insurance Com 
pany, Boulder, Colorado: Merged into 
Colorado Credit Life, Inc., Boulder, De- 
cember 31. 

Evangeline Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company, Shreveport, Louisiana: Com- 
pany placed in receivership in August to 
be liquidated over a period of time. 

Family Protective Life Insurance Com 
pany, Houston, Texas: All business rein- 
sured as of April 30 by Union National 
Life Insurance Company, Houston. 

Farm and Ranch Life Insurance Com- 


pany, Houston, Texas: Merged into 
\merican Capitol Insurance Company. 
Fidelity Life Insurance Company, 
Clarksville, Texas: Merged with Na- 
tional Educators Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas, June 1. 


Charter cancelled. 

‘lorida Sun Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida: Merged into 
American Investment Life Insurance 
Company of South Carolina, January 30. 

Freedom Life Insurance Company, 
Greenville, South Carolina: Reinsured 
by Southern Security Life Insurance 
Company, November 10. 

Frontier Life Insurance Company, Dal- 
las, Texas: All business reinsured August 
1 by National Bankers Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas. Voluntarily dis 
solved and corporate existence dissolved 
and terminated, August 26 

Great Republic Life Insurance Com 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri: All life 
business reinsured by Liberty Reserve 
Life Insurance Company, July 30 

Great States Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Bloomington, Ill.: Merged into 
Great States Life Insurance Company, 
Bloomington, April 29. , 

Great Western Life Com- 
pany, San Antonio, Texas: Reinsured by 
Interstate Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, November 1. Charter cancelled 

Greater Houston Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Houston, Texas: Rein 
sured by Golden State Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Angeles, Cali 
fornia. Company dissolved April 15. 

Hemlock Industrial Life & Sick Bene 
fit Insurance Company, New Orleans, 
Louisiana: Merged with American Serv- 
ice Insurance Company to form the 
American-Hemlock Insurance Company, 
New Orleans, December 2 


Insurance 


Los 


Horace Greely Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri: Voluntarily 
withdrew November 30. 

Idaho Mutual Benefit Association, 
Boise, Idaho: Reinsured by Old West 
Life Insurance Company, April 21. 

Inter American Life Insurance Com 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Reinsured by Legal 


Security Life Insurance 
cember 31, 1958. 
Investors Life 
tlanta, Georgia: 
Kennesaw 
Company 


Company, De- 
Charter dissolved. 

Insurance Company, 
Merged June 2 into 
Life and Accident Insurance 


Jefferson Davis Life 
pany, Biloxt, Mississippi: Merged with 
the Choctaw Life Insurance Company, 
Jackson, Mississippi under the title First 
Security Life Insurance Company, March 


H 
insurance Com 


Life Assurance Company of America, 
Thorp, Wisconsin: All business reinsured 
by American National Insurance Com 
pany, Galveston, Texas, November 30 
and company liquidated December 31 

Life Insurance Company 


f America, 
H ilmington, 


| Delawar Reinsured by 
Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hammond, Hammond, Indiana, 
September 16 


lajestic Life Insurance Con pany, f 
Paso, Texas Reinsured by Central 
States Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
lexas, July 1. 

Mid-South Life Insurance Compay 


Vontgomery, Alabama Merged into 

Guaranty Savings Life Insurance Com 

pany, Montgomery, March 30 
Wid-Southern Life Insurani 


c Lon 
pany, Shreveport, Louisiana Merged 
into Gulf Union Life Insurance Com 
pany, Baton Rouge, La., September 11. 

Vile High Life Insurance Compan 


Phoenix, Arizona: Voluntarily liquidated 
Vountain States Life Insurance Com 
pany, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Merged with Rocky Mountain Life In 
surance Company, New 
Mexico, effective November 18 
Mutual Savings Life Insuran e Con 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri: Reinsured by 
American United Life Insurance Com 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana, January 1 
National Physicians Life Insuranc 
Company, Baton Rouge, I Merged 
with American Physicians Life Insurance 
Company, March 10 
Northland Life 


Albuquerque, 


InNSUTANCE ( mipar 


St. Paul, Minnesota: Reinsured by Amer 
ican National Insurance Company, 
Galveston, Texas, October 1 

Old Legal Security Life Insuray 
Company, Texas, Dallas, Texas: Rei 
sured by Consolidated General Life Insur 
ance Company, Dallas, Texas, November 
3. Charter cancelled 

Petroleum Life Insurance Compa 


\bsorbe d by 


America, Lafavette, La. 


Washington Life Insurance Company of 
America, March 5 ’ 
Pilgrim National Life Insurance Con 


assessment 


pany, Chicago, Illinois: This 
Pilgrim Life In 


company merged witl 


surance Company which changed its 

name to Pilgrim National Life Insur 

ance Company of America, June 30 
Presidential Lif nsurance Compas 


Dallas, Texas 
business in force 
insured 


Dissolved March 30 All 


previously had been re 


Professional and Busines Ven's Life 
Insurance Company, Denver, Colorad 
\ccident and health business reinsured 
by Globe Life & Accident Insurance: 


Company, 
March 24. 
Progressive Lifi 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 


insurance ( mpan 


Atlanta, Georgia: Merged into Coastal 
States Life Insurance Company, effective 
April 1 

Provident Bankers Insurance Compar 


Dallas, Texas: (¢ xistence tet 
minated April 17 
Rampart Life Insurance 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Republic Life 
January 
Reliance 


Georgi, 


orporate e 


Company, 
by Old 


Company mn 


Reinsured 
Insurance 


Life Insurance ( ym pan 
Itlanta, Georgia: Merged with 
the Kennesaw Life and Accident Insur 


; 
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Company Changes—Continued 


ance Company, Atlanta, Georgia, Septem- 
ber 10. 

Roosevelt National Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Reinsured 
by Southwestern Fidelity Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas, September 28 
charter cancelled. 

Royal Life Insurance Company, Little 
Rock, Arkansas: Merged with Merchants 
and Planters Life Insurance Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, November 2. 

Royal Life Insurance Company of 
America, Atlanta, Georgia: Merged into 
the General Assurance Corporation July 

Secured Life Insurance Company, 
Austin, Texas: Merged with Texas Con- 
tinental Life Insurance Company, San 
Antonio, April 29. Charter cancelled. 

Security Life and Accident Company, 
Denver, Colorado: Merged with Centen- 
nial Life Insurance Company which then 
changed its title to Security Life and 
Accident Company, September. 

Skyland Life Insurance Company, 
Charlotte, North Carolina: Merged into 
Guaranty Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montgomery, Alabama, November 1. 

Southeastern National Insurance Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia: All business re- 
insured by Southern Security Life Insur- 
ance Company, North Augusta, South 
Carolina, September 29 and it then 
merged with Southern States Investment 
Company, October 12. 

Southern Security Life Insurance 
Company of Georgia, Augusta, Ga.: Re- 
tired May 15. 

State Life, Health and Accident In- 
surance Company, Gulfport, Mississippi: 
Consolidated with Confederate General 
Life Insurance Company, Greenville, 
Mississippi to form Consolidated Life In- 
surance Companies of the South, Gulf- 
port, Mississippi, January 1. 

Supreme Royal Circle of Friends of 
the World, Chicago, Illinois: Reinsured 
by Chicago Metropolitan Mutual Assur- 
ance Company, Chicago, Illinois, June 4. 

Town & Country Insurance Company, 
Jennings, Louisiana; This service com- 
pany was reinsured by American Physi- 
cians Insurance Company, Baton Rouge, 
La., June 11. 

Transnational Life Insurance Company 
(Phoenix), Dallas, Texas: Voluntarily 
liquidated. 

Union National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Nebraska: Merged with 
Knights Life Insurance Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, effective March 1. 

United Guaranty Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: All business rein- 
sured by Mercantile Security Life In- 
surance Company, Dallas, Texas, June 30. 

United Life Insurance Company, Jack- 
sonville, Florida: Reinsured by Western 
and Southern Life Insurance Company, 
July 1 

United Life Insurance Company, Bas- 
trop, Louisiana: Reinsured by Southern 
National Life Insurance Company, Baton 
Rouge, La., April 10. 

United Securtiy Life, Scottsdale, Ari- 
sona: All business reinsured by Provident 
Security Life Insurance Company, Feb- 
ruary 26. 

Universal American Life Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia: Merged with 
General Assurance Corporation, Atlanta 
which coincidently changed title to Uni- 
versal American Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Universal Guaranty Life Insurance 
Company, Shreveport, Louisiana (execu- 
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tive office, Texas): All business rein- 
sured by Preferred Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas and charter 
cancelled June 30. 

Watchtower Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Reinsured by Afro 
American Life Insurance Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla., effective March 13 
and voluntarily dissolved July 17. 

Western States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona: Consolidated 
with National Life and Casualty Insurance 
Company, Phoenix, Arizona, December 
31. 

Western Union Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colorado: Merged with and into 
Sylvan Life Insurance Company, June 1. 





ESTATE COSTS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARs of life insur- 
ance currently in force on the heads 
of. American families will eventually 
be utilized to pay off the many costs 
that must be paid before the estates 
of policyholders who have died can 
be passed on to their heirs. 
“Through home ownership, life 
insurance, savings, investments and 
a collection of other tangible items of 
value, the average family head has 
created a gross estate often much 
larger than he realizes,’ says the 
Institute of Life Insurance. *‘How- 
ever, such prior claims on the estate 
as Federal estate taxes, state inheri- 
tance taxes, unpaid income taxes, 
administration expenses, executors 
and lawyers fees, and outstanding 
bills and debts, combine to absorb a 
sizeable portion of an estate. 
“Recognizing the financial prob- 
lems caused by estate shrinkage, 
the life insurance companies have 
trained their field personnel to work 
with policyholders and their lawyers, 
bankers and accountants, to plan and 
continually review estate programs 
that will provide a minimum of 
shrinkage,”” reports the Institute. 


Settlement Costs 


“In recent years, life insurance 
has been increasingly used to cover 
the settlement estates, 
leaving the full values of the estates 
intact,” says the Institute. ‘*Well- 
planned life insurance conserves the 
full value of the other property 
willed the heirs, provides immediate 
cash funds for settlement costs, pre- 
vents the forced sale of valued prop- 
erty, and releases to the policyholder 
current funds that would otherwise 
be set aside for last expenses.” 


costs for 


REVISED ROUND 
TABLE RULES 


COMPLETE REVISION of the Million 
Dollar Kound Table insignia rules 
and the addition of rules covering 
the use of announcement cards and 
advertising have been put into effect 
for the 1960 Round Table, according 
to MDRT Chairman, Robert S, Al- 
britton, C.L.U., Provident \utual, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Probably the most far-reaching 
step taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee was the 


establishment of 
rules, effective November 1, 1959, 
permitting the advertising of Round 
Table membership. Mr. Albritton 
stated that such advertising will be 
permitted by companies, general 
agents, managers and district man- 
agers who exert some direction and 
control over agents who qualify for 
MDRT Individual 


members, however, will not be per- 


membership. 


mitted to place or purchase advertis- 
ing about their own membership in 
the Round Table. 

Although the insignia rules have 
been completely revised, the most 
significant change involves the use 
of the MDRT dies. Heretofore, the 
die could be used only on regular 
business cards, business letterheads, 
announcements issued by life insur- 
ance companies for mailing to a 
member’s clients and friends, and 
insurance company publications in 
connection with publicity given its 
Under the 
November 1, 
1959, the die may also be used on 


Round Table members. 
new rules, effective 


calendar business cards, life insur- 
ance proposals, tax letters; news let- 
ters, and approved MDRT = an- 
nouncement cards. The die must not 
be used on envelopes, checks, bill- 
boards, pencils, matchboxes, | blot- 
ters, policy jackets, and similar ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Albritton stated that as each 
qualified candidate is officially noti- 
fied of his membership in the 1960 
Million Dollar Round Table, he will 


receive a copy of the new rules 


governing insignia, announcement 
cards and advertising. The new 


rules will also be sent to all insur 
ance companies and local N.A.L.U. 
associations. These rules will super- 
sede those which appear in the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws book used 
for 1960 qualification. 


Best’s Life News 
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THE U.S. TREASURY SALUTES-THE PAYROLL SAVERS 





—who help strengthen America’s Peace Power 
by buying U.S. Savings Bonds 


In America’s major industries, and in thousands of com- 
panies, large and small, patriotic Americans are making 
regular purchases of Shares in America through the Payroll 
Savings Plan. These devoted citizens are helping themselves 
and their families as well as giving dollar support to the 
Peace Power of our country. The Payroll Savings Plan pro- 
vides a sound, systematic way to help finance homes and 
education and increase security after retirement, and it builds 
our country’s economic strength. 


Has your omngeny put in the Payroll Savings Plan? If not, 
start now! Or, perhaps you want to increase participation in 
an existing Plan? Just contact your State Savings Bonds Di- 
rector and he will gladly help put this Plan to work. Or write 
Savings Bonds Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





hal sis ni i lt i sl is no OT GE 


CORNELIUS J. MANNING, skilled technician in one 


[ ‘NOW! U.S. SAVINGS BONDS EARN 35% | of America’s communication centers, is typical of many 


thousands of payroll savers in industry and business 
ee ee ee See who are buying U. S. Savings Bonds regularly. 
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THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE, 









assn notes 


American Life Convention: Promotions: 
C. Clark Bryan to associate general coun- 
sel; Frank D. Logan to associate actuary; 
and Wendell K. Simpson and Richard E. 
Vernor, counsel. 

Robert J. Demichelis, formerly execu- 
tive secretary of National Committee for 
Insurance ‘Taxation, Washington, D. C., 
has joined the legal staff with title of 
attorney. 


Associated Hospital of N. Y.: David W. 
Brumbaugh, vice president and secretary 
of Time, Inc., was elected chairman and 
chief executive officer and will serve 
without salary. 


Institute of Life Insurance: Clarence J. 
Myers, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of N. Y. Life, was elected chairman 
of the board succeeding Howard Holder- 
ness, president of Jefferson Standard. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
John A. Miller has been named a senior 
consultant in the company relations div. 


Life Ins. Ass'n of America: Deane C. 
Davis, president of National Life of Ver- 
mont, was elected president succeeding 
Clarence J. Myers. 


Life Office Management Ass'n: New 
member companies: American ‘Travelers 
Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis; British Ameri- 
can Life Ins. Co., Ltd., Nassau, Bahamas; 
Calhoun Life Ins. Co., Columbia, S. C.: 
Farm Family Life Ins. Co., Albany, N. Y.; 
Life Ins. Co. of Ky., Louisville; Pennsyl- 
vania Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles; and 
Supreme Liberty Life Ins. Co., Chicago. 


ARTERITIS 


ELEVEN WAYS: 


1 Try not to get worried 





> Get sufficient rest and sleep 
When possible, avoid excessive 
exposure to dampness and cold 


Avoid sudden and repeated 
Strains on the joints 





Don’t put your body beyond 
its physical limitations 


if you must work nard, warm 
your muscles first 


Avoid excessive body strain 
If you injure a joint get proper 
medical care 


Have all infections treated 
by a doctor 


Keep well nourished but not 
overweight 


CU ON OU S W 


= vse 
reste! 


Fight arthritis through your 
Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation 
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Life Undrs. Ass'n of Los Angeles: V's. 
Irene McKay has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary succeeding Nancy Grobert, 
who assumed duties with General Agents 
& Managers Conference in Washington. 
Mrs. McKay will also serve as executive 
secretary to Life Ins. Mgrs. Ass'n, the Los 
Angeles Chapter of CLUs, the Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table and_ the 
Group Managers Ass'n of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 


General Agents & Managers Conf.: Offi- 
cers of new local association in Decatur, 
Ill.: President, Melvin R. Campbell (Pru- 
dential); vice president, Thomas W. Wolfe 
(Bankers of Iowa); and secretary-treasurer, 
H. Allan Todd (Prudential). 


policy changes 


Associates Life, Indianapolis, has a guar- 
anteed insurability rider. 


Bankers Life of Nebraska has increased to 
314% the interest rate on premiums paid 
in advance. 


Beneficial Standard is increasing its dis- 
count for premiums paid in advance to 
1%. 


c 


Business Men's is increasing its discounted 
premium interest rate to 4%. 


Constellation Life of Virginia is offering 
life insurance for United States astronauts 
and others involved in space travel. 


Continental American has raised its dis- 
count rate on advance premiums to 314%. 
Equitable of New York is broadening its 
individual accident and sickness coverage 
to include non-cancellable disability in- 
come policies and broadened guaranteed- 
renewable version of the present indi- 
vidual major medical expense policy. The 
company has introduced lower group an- 
nuity rates. 


Farmers New World Life of Seattle, 
Wash. has a new, more readable policy 
format. 


The Great-West has new single premium 
immediate annuity rates. 


Guardian of New York will pay special 
excess interest dividend to trustees of 
qualified pension and profit-sharing plans 
during 1960. The company has made sev- 
eral changes, including quantity discount, 
lower premiums on all term plans, new 
term riders, and availability of the “fifth 
dividend option” on most policies. 


Home Life of New York has a group 
major medical contract designed to pro- 
vide “substantial” first-dollar benefits “as 
well as higher over-all maximums.” 


John Hancock has increased interest to 
314°, on most funds held on deposit. The 


company is offering triple indemnity for 


death from injuries sustained while travel- 
ing on a public conveyance. The benefit 
is being added to certain ordinary poli- 
cies without any increase in premium. 





Metropolitan is making extensive changes 
In its policy portfolio. 


Iwo new series of 
policies 


the Tower and the Metropolitan 

have been introduced, using simplified 
language for ordinary life policies. Pre. 
miums will be calculated on the policy. 
holder’s age at last birthday. Buyers ip 
amounts over $5,000 will have their costs 
reduced by a premium discount system 
The Metropolitan series will be r poli. 
cies from $250 to $4,999, and the Tower 
series in amounts from $5,000 up. Many 
other changes have been made, including 
provision for double, triple, indemnity 
with four or five times indemni:y 


‘ | per- 
mitted in certain cases. 


Midland Mutual has increased t 31 


interest on premium deposit fund 


National Bankers of Dallas has intro. 
duced a new major medical poli with 
an optional deductible of $300 or $500 
and a maximum protection of $5.0100. 


Nationwide has added three accident and 
sickness contracts, including a guaranteed 
renewable senior citizen policy for per- 


sons over 65. 


Northwestern National has increased to 
1% its interest rate on discounted pre 
miums. It has a new pension trusi class 


policy. The company has increased to 
334% the interest rate paid on conversion 
funds deposited under pension and profit 


sharing plans. It has also announced a 
premium deposit interest rate of 3° 


Old Line Life is now offering guaranteed 
renewable, individual and family hospital 
and surgical policies. 


Pan-American has increased to 4 the 
rate allowed on premiums paid in advance 


Patriot Life has introduced a yearly 
newable and convertible policy and a 
yearly renewable policy, and has made 
other changes 


t 


Praetorian Mutual of Dallas, Texas, is 
extending the “fifth dividend option” to 
all forms of insurance except term. 


Protective of Alabama has increased the 
discount rate on premiums paid in ad 
vance to 4° 


Prudential wil! raise the discount rate on 
premiums paid in advance to 4°), on Janu 
ary |. 


State Farm Life has reduced occupational 
ratings and has introduced a guaranteed 
insurability provision. 


State Mutual, Mass. has liberalized unde 
writing practices for its guaranteed insu 
ability rider. 


Sunset Life of Washington has a new 
policy for the family head, providing three 
times the face amount of protection fol 
the first 10 vears, double for the next 10 
vears, Or ave 65 if sooner, and the face 
thereafter. 
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sales 


Bankers Life (lowa): New ordinary busi- 
ness written in November amounted to 
$24,948.133, representing an increase of 
nearly 3514 million over same month 
last ve: while group amounted to S11,- 
166.575 bringing November new __ busi- 
ness total to $36,110,008, up nearly $114 
million over same month in 1958. Pro 
duction for the first 11 months reached 
$427,888.698, an increase of nearly $45 
million over corresponding period last 
vear, With ordinary amounting to $261,- 
579,569 and group $166,309,129. Total life 
insurance in force by end of November 
was $3.525,967,050 ($1,957,344,409 ordinary 
and $1,568,622,641 group). 


Bankers National: New ordinary life 
paid-for in November was 54.9°% above 
the amount for the same month in 1958 
New paid-for ordinary business for 11 
months of 1959 totaled $50,398,140, a 


a9 Or 
noe 


increase over same period last year 


Total new business, including group, 
equaled $98,564,384 compared to $64,505 
531 for 1l-month period of 1958. Total 
insurance in force at close of November 
amounted to $572,561,188, an increase of 


$41,582,730 since the first of the year. 


Great National: Now has upwards of 
$200 million of life insurance in force. 
1959 sales through November were up 
30° 
JO 


Indianapolis Life: During November re 
corded a 25°, increase over November 
of last year. Sales for first 11 months 
were 20° ahead of the comparable period 
in 1958. 


Lincoln Liberty: Has more than S180 
million of insurance in force. 


Lincoln National: A total of $80,275,602 
in volume was written during “Shoot the 
Moon” sales contest conducted in Novem 
ber. 


Mass. Mutual: New business written dui 
ing 5-week nationwide effort to stimulat« 
thrift and savings through life insurance 
reached a total of $237.3 million 


Mutual of N. Y.: Sales of individual ordi 
nary life insurance in November topped 
$93,500,000, representing a 19.8°% increase 
over November, 1958. ‘Total November 
sales, including group ($10,690,000) and 
module ordinary ($8,265,000) were $112,- 
500,000 bringing total volume for the 
first 11 months to $931.4 million. 


North American Accident: In an 18-hour 
event marking the Ist anniversary of 
leadership for Allen V. Dowling, presi- 
dent, field men recorded $2,846,000 in 
174 individual life sales. Life insurance 
in force as of November 30 was $622 
million. 


North American Life Assur.: Has at- 


tained the $2 billion mark of business in 
force, 
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Seaboard Life: Has increased total in- 
surance in force to almost 214 times the 
1958 figure since the beginning of 1959. 
As of November 30 total in force was 
more than $42 million compared to Dec. 
31, 1958 total of $17,179,716. 


Western States (N. D.): In early De- 
cember passed the $100 million of life 
insurance in force, representing a 13% 
gain over last year. Amount of new life 
sold is up 30° over 1958 


obituaries 


Hirsig: Louis Hirsig, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Sentry Life In 
surance Company, Stevens Point, died of 
cancer December 9th at the age of 8&5. 
Mr. Hirsig had been a member of the 
board of the Sentry Life since 1914 and 
was chairman for twenty-two years. He 
was chairman of the board of Wolff, 
Kubly and Hirsig Company, Madison, 
Wisconsin’s largest hardware store, direc- 
tor of Madison’s largest bank, operator 
of dairy farms, and leader of many civic 
enterprises. He held the world’s record 
of 46 vears for weekly 
Rotary Club meetings 


attendance at 


Conklin: Fred L. Conklin, retired former 
president and chairman of the Provident 
Life Insurance Company, Bismarck, died 
November 26th after a long illness. He 
was eighty-three years old. During the 
Spanish-American Wat Mr. Conklin 
served in the Philippines as a first lieu- 
tenant with the United States Army. 
When the Provident Life Insurance Com- 
pany was incorporated in 1915 he was 
one of the charter directors. He became 
its secretary in 1916, vice president in 
1936, president in 1942 and chairman of 
the board in 1954. He retired in 1956 

Mr. Conklin served for many years as 
a vice president of the American Life 
Convention. He was a director and ex 
ecutive committee member of the U. § 
Chamber of Commerce. He also served 
as chairman of the committee on educa 
tion. For his services on this and othe 
national committees he received a cita 
tion from the Freedom Foundation. 


Harrison: I. B. Harrison, president and 
founder of the American Liberty Life 
Insurance Company, Jackson, died sud 
denly of a heart attack on December 12th 
He had had thirty-two vears of active 
experience in both the fields of selling and 
company management of life insurance. 
Mr. Harrison was a veteran of World 
War I, a Mason and a Baptist. A son, 
Lamar Harrison, is assistant secretary of 
the American Liberty Life. 


Klingman: William Washington Kling- 
man, former agent and director of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, died December 28th follow- 
ing a short illness. He was seventy-nine. 
Mr. Klingman started his life insurance 
career aS an agent in Eustis with the 
Security Mutual Life of Lincoln, Ne 


braska, under Frank H. Davis, then that 
company's agency vice president. In 1913 
after Mr. Davis became manager of The 
Equitable’s St. Paul Agency, Mr. Klingman 
joined his organization as an agent in 
Mankato, Minnesota. He soon became a 
district manager in Mankato. In 1915 Mr 
Klingman took over the St. Paul agency 
which then covered Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. While manager in St. Paul he 
personally sold $1,350,000 worth of insur 
ance in a ten-day period He joined the 
home office of the Equitable in 1928 as 
a second vice president in the 


| agency 
department. He became vice president 
in charge of ordinary production in 1931 


and was placed in charge of the depart 
ment two years later. In 1937 the Society 
re-entered Texas and named Mr. Kling 
man general manager of the entire stat 
He retired in 1946 but was elected a 
director three years later H« 
again in 1957 

Mr. Klingman had been a director of 
the National City Bank of Dallas and 
board chairman of the Citizens State Bank 
of Redwood Falls, Minnesota He had 
additional business interests in 


retired 


lexas 
Mr. Klingman was a Republican, a Mason 
a Shriner and a member of the Dallas 
Country and Athletic Clubs. He was the 
father of Lloyd W. Klingman, CLU, man 


ager of the Society's Dallas agency 


Carrel: Charles W. Carrel, controller of 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, died December 
2%h alter a lingering illness He was 
fifty-three. Mr. Carrel joined the Lincoln 
Life in 1924 and had served as division 
accountant junior accountant managel 
of the tabulating department and assistant 
controller before he was appointed con 
troller in 1953. He had had an active 
part in the founding of the Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Association and 
had been a member of that organization's 
program committee Also he had _ been 
vice president of the Fort Wayne chapter 
of the National Othcee Management As 
sociation 


Ross: Joseph M. Ross, retired agency 
auditor of the Massachusetts Mutual Lite 
Insurance Company, Springfield, died De 
cember 15th. Mr. Ross joined the Massa 
chusetts Mutual in 1906 and was named 
agency auditor in 1923 After 
from that post he became 
the company’s Earl ¢ 
Chicago. 


retiring 
ifiliated with 
Jordan Agency in 


Leib: R. Wells Leib, former comptroller 
of the Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield died December I&th following 


a long illness. He was sixty-four years old 


Van Swearingen: Lester van Swearingen, 
regional group manager in Los Angeles for 
the Occidental Life Insurance Company of 
California, died December 17th following 
injuries received in an automobile acci 
dent. He was sixty-two vears old at the 
time of his death. Mr. van Swearingen 
had been associated with the Occidental 
for more than twenty years and played an 
important role in the development of the 
company’s group insurance business. He 
was athliated with the Sun Life of Can 
ada and Missouri State Life before joining 
Occidental in 1939 


De 
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STATE MUTUAL’S MORTGAGE MASTER PLAN 


Here’s the highly saleable ‘‘package’’ you __ posal folder) is but one of the many client- 
can offer your clients and prospects: RE- building highlights of Planned Living — the 
DUCING TERM insurance to take care of | State Mutual sales philosophy which simpli- 
the mortgage in the event of premature fies the problem of applying the right prod- 
death; NON-CAN SICKNESS& ACCIDENT _ uct to the prospect’s specific problem. 
to provide a monthly income for disability. 

For acopy of our attractive new Mortgage 

The mortgage Master Plan (two separate Master folder, contact the nearest State 
policies described and illustrated in one pro- Mutual Agency or write our Home Office. 


GMA STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


@ Worcester, Massachusetts 


“Architects of Planned Living— The Advanced Standard of Excellence in Insurance Planning” 
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ELECTRIC STAPLER 


A new, heavy-duty automatic electric 
stapling machine has been introduced by 
the Staplex Company. The unit is said to 
be specially designed for applications re- 
quiring a heavier thrust in stapling, such 
as for stapling IBM cards and banking 
forms. It is also recommended for routine 
stapling applications such as for stapling 
correspondence, bills, receipts, invoices, 
booklets, reports, bags, envelopes and ma- 
terial. 
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office efficiency 


A foolproof, single contact control 
activates the unit to drive staples auto- 
matically at the insertion of the IBM cards, 
papers or other materials. There is no need 
for hand or foot controls. To reload, 
staples are inserted into the front, with 
nothing to pull back or lift out. There is 
no motor and therefore nothing to hum... 
to be turned on or off . . . and no set time 
cycle to which the operator must conform. 
Since the machine is operative only when 
work is fed to it, wear is kept to a minimum 
and machine life prolonged. A solenoid 
powers the unit. Stapling position, it is 
said, is always visible. It may be adjusted 
to a depth of 4% inches. 


REMOTE-CONTROL WRITING 


Comptometer Corporation has recently 
introduced these new Electrowriter instru- 
ments which transmit written messages or 
sketches over telephone or radio circuits. 
The user of the Electrowriter instruments 
writes or draws with a pen on paper as 
on any note pad, and as the pen moves, 
the remote receiver, or receivers, instan- 
taneously and faithfully reproduce the copy 
as it is written. Any number of the in- 
struments, in any desired combination, any 
distance apart, can be inter-connected. 
The instruments are self-contained and are 
fully transistorized. No extraneous power 
supplies are required. The Electrowriter 
instruments can be used in conjunction 
with existing telephone systems as well as 
over radio circuits. The instruments can 
be attached to the telephone system nor- 
mally used by plants and offices and will 
permit both alternate written message and 
voice service. The messages between 
Electrowriter stations will pass through the 
switchboard in the same manner as tele- 
phone calls. 


FLOOR MATTING 


Designed by American Mat Corporation 
for use back of counters, in aisles gpg 
washrooms, this new floor matting, Ameri. 
tred, is also ideal as a traffic director and 
as protection for carpeting and other floor 
coverings. The Nyracord compound gf 
which the matting is made is said to gf 
ford unequalled resistance to wear, gop. 
ing, denting and puncturing. Resilient, # 
silences footsteps, is exceptionally slip re 
sistant, wet or dry, and easy to cleg, 
Ameritred is available in a variety of 
colors, cocoa, brick red, green, gray and 
black, and comes in rolls 35” wide, %¢ 
thick and up to 40 feet in length. 


ECONOMY COLLATOR 


A drive against the last important strong 
hold of office drudgery, paper collating by 
hand, is being launched by the Collamatic 
Corporation. 

Newest weapon of the corporation 
described as the first fully automctic, eo 
nomy model collator. The new Collamatic 
"15" will be formally introduced to the 
general public at the National Business 
Show in New York. The new machine & 
a 15-station collator which automatically 
collates, jogs, counts, staples and stacks 

In its drive to mechanize collating, the 
company has adopted a new advertising 
theme describing Collamatics as the “Mark 
of an Efficient, Waste-Free Office,’ and has 
developed a “Collating Survey and Analy 
sis Form,” which provides a quick means 
of estimating the savings obtainable from 
the elimination of hand collating. 
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The UNITRAY system of vertical card 
handling is the only complete system 
EWE-ViT-Vol lB delol-Q\mcolaiel-1-mdalaolel=lalolei a ceitla 
department. As a pocket of asorter 
ig-Cot Om Meotolaalol-Undnal-lal ohm Mia lot. om- Mole \ re 
iam lett Wh ail-Mol at -t-- Wheotolaslelist-bilolaMhi-1 tei lale| 
and receiving tray, UNITRAY performs 
with ease and speed. In addition UNI- 
TRAY eliminates card juggling, protects 
cards and cuts travel time by as muchas 
50%. The UNITRAY system reaches 
peak efficiency when integrated com- 
pletely within the department. 

th ae Zel 0a Malo) Maloh ym -lal oh Alale Maal ol-lal 
fits of UNITRAY’S around the clock per- 
formance, why not drop us a line? A Card 
Handling brochure is yours for the 
asking. Upon request, we'll also under- 
take a Card Handling survey. 





THE DATA PROCESSING 
. ACCESSORY 
EQUIPMENT 
LINE 


THE WRIGHT LINE, INC./ 160 GOLD STAR BLVD./ WORCESTER, MASS. 
In Canada - THE WRIGHT LINE of CANADA LTD./ DON MILLS TORONTO 











17 kinds of jobs FINISHED BY 5:00... 
on the Photostat Offset Duplicator 


What's to be duplicated in your office today? 

Air mail stationery for export—or forms on card 
Offset 
Duplicator. This versatile machine handles paper in 


stock? Both run easily on the Photostat © 


all kinds of weights, sizes and finishes. Your opera- 
tor makes only a simple change to go from 84%” x 
11” {or larger] to postcard size. 

Need routine office forms—or high quality circu- 
lars? Just feed them into the Photostat Offset Master- 
lith Duplicator. * 

You'll get sharp, clear halftone illustrations in your 
folders. You'll get fast production on your color work. 





Photostat Corporation means all these .. . 


PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING equipment and 
supplies 

OFFSET DUPLICATING equipment and supplies 

PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING equipment and 
supplies 

OFFICE COPYING equipment and supplies 











* Manufactured exclusively for Photostat Corp. 
by Whitin Machine Works, Whitinville, Mass. 
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The exclusive removable inker lets your operate 


switch colors without wash-up. 


You save on any job you run on the Photos 





ffset Duplicator—many customers find thes 
ings pay for their equipment. 


ANY kind of job reproduces best on the Photosia 


Offset Duplicator. 


tion, send the coupon and a representative 


He can also tell you about Photostat’s many co 


venient purchase plans and help you cho 
one that serves you best. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
NFPT. BL21-) * ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


A SUBSIDIARY OF Itek coRPORATION 


Please send a representative to give me a Proof-Demonstration of the 
Photostat Offset Duplicator. 


If you'd like a Proof-Demonstr 
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GUY FERGASON 


Training Employees for New Methods 


RAINING IS ACTUALLY a seg- 
= of communications in 
which management specifically ex- 
plains the details of job performance. 
We usually think of training in its 
more formal aspects ; however, much 
of the training done in the office is 
casual and informal, and takes place 
on the job by means of personal con- 
tact. Very often the training assumes 
the form of “question and answer” 
Be- 
cause of faulty communications, em- 
ployees often get the wrong answer 
as to procedures. In some few cases, 
the was premedi- 
tated; but in most instances, care- 


exchanges among employees. 


misinformation 


lessness and actual ignorance form 
the basis for incorrect directions and 
explanations. 


Costly Error 


We recall an example of misinfor- 
mation which was costly to a com- 
pany (not in the busi- 
This company purchased 
many items on a f.o.b. basis. It was 
their procedure to audit all freight 
bills in order to see that the product 
had correctly 
established in respect to the freight 
rate. Included in their purchase or- 


insurance 
ness ). 


classification been 


der form was a “freight copy” which 
indicated the proper classification 
for the product. This copy was held 
in the open file until the invoice ( in- 
cluding freight charges) and sup- 
freight bill (waybill) was 

Inasmuch as 


porting 

received. most in- 
voices were subject to a discount for 
prompt payment, it was customary 
to audit the invoice in respect to the 
items purchased (quantity, condition 
and price) and pass the invoice for 
payment, holding the waybill and 
freight copy of the purchase order 
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for subsequent audit and claim in 
case of improper classification. 
These were usually accumulated in 
the order-audit section of the com- 
pany. A new employee, taking over 
the desk of a former employee, and 
being confronted for the first time 
with this accumulation of papers, 
which he found in the desk, asked 
another employee what he should do 
with them. The employee replied 
“that no one paid any attention to 
them inasmuch as the invoices had 
already been paid”; Thereupon, the 
new employee dumped the waybills 
and supporting papers into the waste 
basket. It was several weeks before 
the boss discovered that they had 
thrown Who 
blame? Everyone who had the re- 
training 
blame. Even though this example ts 


been away. was to 


sponsibility for was to 
outside the insurance field, it illus- 
trates the potential danger of intro- 
ducing a new employee to his job 


without. proper explanations and 
some precautionary remarks. Prob- 
ably as much as 80% of all office 


training depends on (1) imitation of 


previous work sample; (2 


) absorp- 
tion of details by exposure; and (3) 
casual suggestion or direction by an- 
other employee. In some offices, new 
employees depend on other em- 
ployees for their work assignments. 
We can hear the management telling 
a new employee— Your job to start 
with will be to help the other em- 
ployees. After you learn the ropes, 
we will give you a permanent desk.” 

In one such instance, we over- 
heard one ot the older employ ees tell 
a new employee “to simmer down— 
after you have been around here as 
have, 
anxious to look for more work.” If 


long as | you won't be so 


training does nothing else, it may 


prevent false impressions from be 
ing formed because it’s the manage 
ment’s responsibility to set the stage 
for the correct impression 


Types of Training 


Training is a continuous process, 
particularly as it applies to the mod 
ernization of procedures. As a sub 
ject, it may be analyzed as follows: 
1. Training new employees 

1.1 Indoctrination 

1.2 Teaching skills 
> 


2. Training present employees in 
new methods, 

2.1 The problem of the older 
workers 

3. General training, not directly 


related to the work, but dealing 

with allied subjects. 

Training new employees, in our 
opinion, is the most important of 
We say 
this because the training at this level 


the several types of training 


encompasses both the indoctrination 
Indoctrina 
tion training deals with establishing 
the basis for proper attitudes toward 


as well as skill training. 


the work, the company and its poli 
There is no magic formula to 
Matter of fact, indoctrina 
tion training is so simple that its 


cies. 


present 


explanation disappoints those who 
are looking for a complicated ap 
proach toward influencing opinions 


and attitudes. 


The white collar dilemma deals 
with the dissatisfaction that exists 
among office employees. We often 


over-simplify our explanations of 
cause and affect, and we are prob 
ably guilty of doing so here, when 
we explain away the high degree 
of dissatisfaction by stating that (in 
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booklets 


P-368—How You Spell It 


Nothing detracts more from the effective- 
ness of correspondence than a word im- 
properly spelled or improperly divided. Yet 
even the best of us will slip occasionally on 
the spelling or syllabication of a word in 
everyday use. A helpful booklet, “How You 
Spell It," is a handy dictionary of five hun- 
dred tricky words, convenient for ready ref- 
erence. Dedicated to the extermination of 
the misspelled word and to proper syllabica- 
tion, this booklet will prove a great aid to 
letter-perfect, more effective correspondence. 


P-369—Photocopy Savings 


Photocopy equipment has come a long 
way since its introduction only a few years 
ago. New units are so versatile that literally 
hundreds of valuable uses have been re- 
ported by owners in every type of business, 
government, or institutional activity. Col- 
lected in compact booklet form, "115 Ways 
a Photocopy Machine Can Save You Money” 
covers suggested uses for such equipment in 
twenty different fields, outlining briefly for 
each a number of time- and money-saving 
ideas which can be put into execution by 
use of a photocopy machine. Sales, advertis- 
ing, engineering, colleges and universities, 
insurance companies, oil producers, and 
chemical firms are only a few of the fields 
covered in the booklet. 


P-370—Postal Zone Directory 


Loss or delay of mail in transit can be 
avoided by use of proper zone numbers in 
all addresses, but the zone number is often 
neglected by the sender because he does 
not know it. The official Postal Zone Directory 
provides information relative to the delivery 
zone numbers necessary to the complete ad- 
dressing and prompt delivery of mail in 106 
major cities in the country. The directory 
for each city lists the street names and block 
numbers and indicates the proper zone num- 
ber for the given address. Individually or 
collectively, these directories can help to 
reduce confusion and facilitate the speedy 
delivery of your mail. 
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Training Employees—Continued 


our opinion) it results from the 
management’s failure to state its ex- 
pectations at the time the new em- 
ployee comes to work. Our obser- 
vations indicate that few new em- 
ployees are told about office hours 
and the need to observe them—few 
are exposed to the need of restrict- 
ing the time at the coffee break. In 
other words, management does not 
state the type of conduct which is 
expected of the new employee. 

Indoctrination training covers the 
rules, regulations, office hours, em- 
ployees privileges, benefits and other 
conditions which affect employment. 

Skill training, an important con- 
tribution to performance, requires 
the analysis of the job, and the 
analysis of the problems encountered 
in production. If management has 
prepared an outline of the tasks per- 
formed at each desk (each job) 
along with the explanations of the 
methods used in task performance, 
there will be no major problem in 
developing a training program. The 
instructions should be in writing, 
augmented by verbal explanations. 
Most employees need reference ma- 
terials such as work samples, sample 
copies of forms and operating man- 
uals because they (the employees) 
cannot remember in detail all of the 
vebral instructions given at the time 
of employment. 

We have seen several instances 
where the employees will make notes 
of important instructions. In affect, 
they develop an informal procedures 
manual. This is satisfactory, pro- 
vided the instructions are complete 
and accurate. If the employee leaves 
the company, the new employee in- 
herits the “little black book.” He 
then imitates as well as perpetuates 
the methods of his predecessor, at 
least until he feels sufficiently secure, 
at which time he adds his own ideas 
to the accumulation of observations. 


The Older Worker Problem 


Actually there is no problem that 
can accurately be defined as the 
problem of the older worker. The 
problem deals with the employee 
who is incapable of or unwilling to 
learn new methods. Because we as- 
sociate this “fixidity’’ of attitude 
with the older worker, we errone- 


ously think of all persons of mature 
age as being fixed in their habits. 
hence they become the problem em. 
ployees. 

Irrespective of how we define the 
problem or with which group we 
place it, the problem of teaching new 
methods is an actual one. Many em. 
ployees, young as well as old, fear 
changes because the changes bring 
in an unfamiliar element which chal- 


lenges their security. As long as 


things are done by the present meth- 
ods, the employees have a fecling of 
security which comes with iamiliar 
actions. When methods are clianged, 


the employees are not certain that 
their status will be unaffected —they 
must think and learn new tasks—this 
task is a challenge to their security, 
It is a fact that many fear what the 
do not understand. Fearing changes, 


S 


they therefore resist changes. So 
much for the reasons! What can be 
done? 


Explain the Changes 


First, if new methods are contem- 
plated which will make radical 
changes in the task assignments, 
fully explain the changes before they 
become effective. Minor changes in 
methods present no problem. Addi- 
tional duties assigned to an employee 
present no problem other than satis- 
fying the expectation of additional 
salary arising out of the increased 
duties. 

If the employees can be given time 
to adjust to the idea of changes— 
if the employees can ask questions 
concerning the changes, less resist- 
ance is encountered. One company 
that was going to move its offices 
from its urban location to a suburban 
area, announced the change two 
years prior to the actual move. 
When the move took place, there 
had been time for the mental adjust- 
ment so that the problems were 
minimal, Another company which 
was changing over to electronic data 
processing, announced the change 
when they first started to program 
their operations so that the gossip 
had run its course by the time the 
actual installation was made. 

Second, explain the reasons fot 
the change and be forthright in ap- 
praising the effects of the change 
If job status is to be affected, s0 
state it and explain how the changes 
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will be handled. In the case of the 
EDP installation, the employees 
were told that there would be a re- 
duction in the force but that the 
reduction would be handled by not 
replacing employees who left for nor- 
mal reasons—i.e., normal turnover. 
They were also told that the com- 
pany would retrain the employees 
who would be affected. Expose the 
employees to the changes as far in 
advance of the changes as possible. 
Take out the mysteries of the change. 
Give full and complete explanations. 

Third, deal on an individual basis 
with the employees who continue to 
resist the changes. Make every ef- 
fort to resolve their fears by expla- 
nations, 
ship. Do not jeopardize the success 
of any plans for improvement, how- 
ever, by permitting a reluctant em- 
ployee to carry responsibilities for 
putting the plans into effect. We are 
not advocating a hard-boiled attitude 
toward employees, but the fact still 
remains that the management has the 
responsibility for streamlining the 
operations and for controlling costs. 


persuasion, and salesman- 


The Biggest Headache 


Most employees, if given the op- 
portunity and the time to adjust to 
changes, will accept the changes in 
good grace. There may be a few 
who have stopped mental growth 
and who, unfortunately, live in the 
past. These few present the biggest 
headache to management. It may be 
impossible to bring them around, 
leaving “‘severance” as the only solu- 
tion to the problem. 

In some cases, the reluctant em- 
ployee can be transferred to other 
work, being replaced by a more pro- 
gressive employee. 

Changes in procedure should be 
carefully worked out. They should 
never be made for “change sake.” 
One company made seventeen major 
changes in its accounting system in a 
little over two years. Instead of 
progress there was confusion, be- 
cause employees cannot absorb that 
many changes. 

Employees need definiteness in 
their work assignments and frequent 
changes undermine the definiteness 
of procedure. Management should 
not use the trial and error approach 
to methodology. One company made 
so many changes that the employees 
formed a “pool” to choose the day 


of the month that the next change 
would be announced. This under- 
mines morale. 

Before writing this series, we con- 
tacted various companies in order to 
get a preview of their attitudes and 
practices in respect to contact with 
employees. We were impressed by 
the comments of one of our corre- 
spondents who is the personnel di- 
rector of his company—he wrote, 
“from our point of view our first 
assumption had to be that we, as the 
personnel staff, are here to help the 
company make a profit on their in- 
vestment in people. Secondly, we 
believe in the dignity of the individ- 
ual and that he should receive fair 
and impartial consideration because 
he, too, as a member of the staff, has 
a stake in any success of the com- 
pany.” 

This about sums up the problem. 
We have an investment in people 
we have an obligation to provide 
efficient means of task performance. 
If, after fair and impartial treatment, 
the investment fails because the em- 
ployee has lost sight of his stake in 
his company’s success, the remedial 
action is the liquidation of the in- 
vestment, 

The older worker only symbolizes 
this problem because it may be found 
in any employee who refuses, for 
whatever reason, to adjust to the in- 
evitable that must take 
place in the advancement of busi- 
ness. 


changes 





COUNT COINS RAPIDLY 


Now AVAILABLE FROM Block and 
Company is a novel set of color- 
keved coin tubes, an ideal time-sav- 
ing device for all who are faced with 
the tedious chore of counting and 
packaging coins. Packaged in com- 
pact kits, the tubes come four to a 
set, one each for pennies, nickels, 
dimes, and quarters. 
use with flat tubular coin wrappers, 
a supply of which is included in the 
kit, each funnel-top tube comes in 
its own standard bank color and is 
precision-molded of new, unbreak- 
able, abrasion-resistant polyethylene. 
The coin-counting tubes are clean 
and pleasant to use, and a simple 
four-step operation makes it possible 


Designed for 


to count and package coins as much 
as ten times faster than without the 
use of the tubes. 
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IBM RAMAC 305 





...3 years of technical progress 
add greater power and flexibility to this 
random access data processing system 


In September, 1956, we announced the startling new solution to business 
record-keeping problems . . . the RAMAC 305 Data Processing System! 

Here at last was a system which could record all transactions—at ran- 
dom—and simultaneously update all ledgers affected by the transaction 
. . . at tremendous speeds and with great reliability. Today, 3 years and 
thousands of experience-hours later, the IBM RAMAC remains the only 
truly random access method of accounting and control. And IBM has 
added even greater speed and flexibility to RAMAC through a sustained 
program of technical progress. Some of the advances that have resulted 
from this program are shown at right. 

These continuing advances are part of IBM’s concept of Balanced Data 
Processing—up-to-date systems and supporting services designed to keep 
ahead of the data processing problems of modern business. Your local 
IBM representative will gladly tell you more about RAMAC, its applications 
and benefits. Call him today. IBM RAMAC 305, like all IBM data processing 
equipment, may be purchased or leased. 


balanced data processing IBM 
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14 NEW REASONS WHY ism 
RAMAC 305 OFFERS THE BEST 
SOLUTION TO YOUR RECORp. 
KEEPING PROBLEMS : 


1. Divide Command—saves 80% of the 
time required by programmed division, 

2. Second Track Output—permits con. 
current printing and punching of dif. 
ferent material. 

3. Increased Storage Capacity- 
through a second, on-line 5-million 
character disk storage unit. 

4. Increased Production—and de. 
creased through-put time when seeking 
records at random, through ‘he addi. 
tion of dual access arm for each file. 
5. 407 Printer On-Line—makes ayail- 
able the high-speed printing ability of 
the IBM 407 Accounting Machine. 

6. Input Rearrangement—periits writ- 
ing data on card input track in different 
sequence from the original card, 

7. Input Analysis—the ability to ex. 
amine input cards for distinctive codes. 
8. Remote Printing Station— permits 
inquiry and print out of information at 
a distance from the system itself. 

9. Paper Tape Reader (382) —handles 
input from paper tape produced by 
teletype and other devices. 

10. Double Capacity Disk File—10 or 
20 million characters are stored in the 
same physical space previously re- 
quired for 5 or 10 million characters. 
Files with dual access arms can be 
attached to the 305 system. 


11. Direct Input from Paper-Handling 
Equipment—the linking of RAMAC and 
Series/1200 magnetic character-sensing 
equipment for banks. 
12. Compander—permits groups of as 
sociated data to be updated, regrouped 
or altered in parallel transfers with 
fewer program steps. 
13. Program Exit Overlap—a timesav- 
ing device which eliminates, or over- 
laps in certain cases, the 20-millisecond 
delay time normally required for excur- 
sion to the control panel for logical de- 
cisions and branching. 
14. Increased Processing Speed—te- 
duces the time required to transfer data 
between the drum tracks, thus reducing 
over-all operating time wherever proc- 
ess time is greater than input-output 
time. Reductions of up to 25% in proc: 
essing time and up to an average of 
20% increase in through-put time may 
be realized with no change in the ex 
isting program itself. 
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What Can Internal Auditing Overlook? 


GEORGE H. DERBYSHIRE 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Company 


URING THE PAST several years 

I have attended many meetings, 
sponsored by various industry 
groups, dealing with the subject 
of internal auditing in the respec- 
tive industries. On each occasion 
the speaker addressed himself to the 
problems confronting the internal 
auditor and went into a great deal of 
detail about what to audit and how 
to audit. As a member of the audi- 
ence | have found myself quite im- 
pressed with the various speakers’ 
knowledge of the detail process in 
the various companies they repre- 
sented in the industry generally. 


First Consideration 


I would like to present what | 
believe to be the primary considera- 
tions in auditing, whether it be inter- 
nal or external auditing, whether it 
be in a life insurance company or 
a fire and/or casualty company, 
whether it be a stock company or a 
mutual company ; in fact, regardless 
of the nature of the endeavor, these 
basic principles are universally ap- 
plicable. I sincerely believe that 
more attention to the principles in- 
volved and attention to the 
mechanical details will pay handsome 
dividends in terms of effective in- 
ternal auditing as well as improve 
the stature of the internal 
within his own organization, 

Proper interpretation of my re- 
marks requires an understanding of 
the basic philosophy of internal 
therefore I should like to 
review briefly the broad picture of 
audit and control as applied to the 
insurance industry. 

Men in the public accounting pro- 
fession regard an adequate system 


less 


auditor 


auditing ; 
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of internal check and control as the 
first line of defense against possible 
irregularities occurring in an insur- 
ance company. 

Internal control the 
plan of organization and all of the 
coordinate methods and measures 
adopted within a business to safe- 


comprises 


guard its assets, check the accuracy 
and reliability of its accounting data, 
promote operational efficiency and 
encourage adherence to prescribed 
managerial policies. 

The importance of sound internal 
control becomes increasingly obvi- 
ous when one considers the broad 
area covered by this definition. No- 
tice that far more than just safe- 
guarding assets is involved. Sound 
internal control 
check of the accuracy and reliabil- 
ity of accounting data, the promotion 
and the 
encouragement of adherence to pre- 


also envisions a 


of operational efficiency 
scribed managerial policies. Each of 
these separate points is rather im- 
portant in its own right and any 
plan that fails to provide for all of 
them is less than adequate internal 
control. 


Maintains Control 


It should be noted that an effec- 
tive system maintains internal con- 
trol without internal auditing. The 
fundamentals of a sound system of 
internal 
follows: 
1A which 

provides segregation of functional 

responsibilities ; 


check and control are as 


plan of organization 


2. A svstem of records and reports 
which provide reasonable control ; 
3. Sound procedures and practices 


which will produce reliable rec- 
ords and reports; 

4+. Personnel policies which result 
in adequate, qualified personnel 
for positions at all levels. 


The second line of defense is in 
ternal auditing. It is generally ac- 
cepted that an internal auditor, or 
auditing department, is not responsi- 


ble for the correctness of all transac- 


tions, but that its efforts should 
consist of a continuous review of 
the system of internal check and 


control and operating and accounting 


procedures to determine if they 
afford adequate safeguards and max- 
imum 


company, 


operating 
and 
test checks of 


efficiency to the 
sufficient checks or 
the transactions and 
the 
established system of internal check 


accounts to ascertain whether 
and control and operating and ac 
counting procedures are being prop 

Adherence to this 
test approach 
should present opportunities to ob- 
benefit at the 
minimum of cost if proper planning, 


erly followed. 


review and check 


tain maximum audit 


time contol and constant supervision 
are in effect. 


Most Productive 


It has been my experience to find 
that of the 
continuous review of the system of 
and 

accounting 


the first step mentioned, 


check control and of 


and 


internal 

operating proce- 
dures, is rarely, if ever, performed 
by internal audit personnel despite 
the fact that it is the most productive 
segment of work to be performed in 
that it 
safeguards and/or inefficient opera 


should reveal inadequate 
tions and should be followed by sug- 
gested corrective action. 

Ideally, work of this type requires 
individuals with broad experience, 
active imagination and enlightened 
vision in order to recognize the 
weaknesses and/or inefficiencies and 
plan corrective procedures. These 
requirements, of necessity, limit the 
number of individuals within the de- 

Continued on the 


next page 
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Internal Auditing—Continued 


partment to whom such responsibil- 
ity can be entrusted, but the conduct 
of such continuing reviews is an 
absolute must if the department is to 
adequately discharge its responsi- 
bility. 

Such reviews, if properly con- 
ducted, are extremely beneficial in 
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TYPING TAPE 
Super-strong polyester film, 
1/1000 of an inch thin. . . tough, 
clean-writing, time-saving! 

So thin that a standard roll carries 
generally more than twice the 
length of super-write footage as 
paper tape. Change tapes half 
as often! 

So tough that your secretary 
won’t have to repair and re-thread 
any mid-spool breaks! 
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that they not only point the way to 
adequate controls, but, very often, 
they disclose unnecessary duplica- 
tion of effort and inefficient use of 
equipment. The improved efficiency 
and operating economies obtained as 
a result of the review often substan- 
tially offset the cost of the audit 
effort. 

Based upon the information dis- 
closed by the reviews, the system of 
internal controls and _ procedures 
should be revised so that, within the 
framework of existing personnel, 
the maximum protection economi- 
cally feasible will be obtained. Fun- 
damental to any system, of course, 
is the division of responsibilities in 
such a way as to necessitate the 
handling of each transaction by more 
than one person. 

Such a division tends to render 
embezzlement impossible without 
collusion, and wherever collusion is 
necessary a very formidable barrier 
stands in the way of anyone momen- 
tarily seized of the impulse to dip 
into the funds entrusted to his care. 
This principle of divided responsi- 
bility will be found to be a predom- 
inant factor in every adequate system 
of internal check and control and 
sometimes is achieved almost with- 
out effort by the giants of the insur- 
ance industry, but requires serious 
thought by those institutions with 
more limited personnel. 


Effectiveness Determined 


It would be a fallacy, however, to 
assume that merely because an in- 
stitution is large, the principle of 
divided responsibility has been ef- 
fectively implemented. The effec- 
tiveness of the application of this 
principle should be determined as a 
part of the comprehensive review 
of procedures previously suggested. 

To be effective, the scope and 
intensity of the internal audit pro- 
gram should be predicted upon the 
system of internal controls and pro- 
cedures, revised as a result of the 
information disclosed by the review ; 
and, inasmuch as the proper dis- 
charge of the internal audit function 
envisions a continuing review of the 
internal controls and procedures, it 
follows that there will be continuing 
revisions of the system of internal 
controls and procedures which will 
necessitate continuing change in the 


scope of intensity of audit proce. 
dures. 

Assuming in a particular area of 
activity that the system has been 
found to be satisfactory, then a lim- 
ited amount of checking or test 
checking should indicate whether 
the system is being followed. If it 
is not being followed, corrective 
action is called for; if it is being 
followed the audit function has been 
satisfactorily completed proviced the 
audit test was of sufficient scope to 
warrant the conclusions drawn there- 
from. 


Test Checks 


I want to emphasize that this is 
basically the same approach em- 
ployed by the independent certified 
public accountant in his conduct of 
audits. He, too, endeavors to evalu- 
ate the existing system of internal 
check and control and also the ef- 
fectiveness of the internal audit ac- 
tivities and then designs a system of 
which will disclose 
whether the system has been fol- 
lowed and whether he can rely on 
the information as recorded. This 
technique has proven 


test checks 


satisfactory 
and is the approach recognized by 
all responsible practitioners. 

In my opinion, a business should 
be able to carry on its day-to-day 
operating activities fully and com- 
pletely without assistance from its 
auditing department and its records 
and record-keeping program should 
be entirely self-sufficient. Internal 
audit should be wholly 
separate and distinct from operations 
at all times ; otherwise, the question 
very properly is asked “Who audits 
the auditor ?” 


activities 


If the official records of the busi- 
ness are deficient, steps should be 
taken to cure the deficiency. If the 
official records are adequate, then 
audit effort should be directed to a 
test of the original source material, 
its proper authorization, summariza- 
tion and recording. 

One of the primary purposes of 
internal audit and control procedures 
is not to catch a dishonest individual 
but rather to devise and install pro- 
cedures to protect weak individuals 
from temptation and innocent ones 
from involvement. Under the most 
ideal circumstances, losses through 
fraud have been known to occur. 
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Absolute moral integrity and ab- 
solute control of fraud cannot be 
guaranteed, but an adequate system 
of internal audit and controls creates 
strong deterrents and should result 
in reasonably prompt detection. An 
audit and control program is not 
an indication of lack of confidence 
in the honesty and integrity of the 
staff, but rather a method by which 
temptation is removed and integrity 
protected. 

Part of the foundation of every 
effective internal auditing operation 
is a well-devised audit program 
which should contain an outline of 
all audit and operational controls. 
There should be a detail audit pro- 
gram for every department and ac- 
tivity subject to audit. These pro- 
grams should set forth each audit 
step to be followed and the manner 
and extent to which it should be 
carried out. The program should 
also provide for an inclusion of an 
estimate of the time required to 
complete the operations and for the 
time actually required. It should 
also provide space for the initials of 
the auditor carrying out the assign- 
ment and for the approval of the 
supervisor as evidence that the work 
has been completed to his satisfac- 
tion. 


Assures Uniformity 


With a 


formal 


audit program, 
there can be no question as to the 
scope and frequency of audit op- 


further, if it is used as ] 
have described it, it is easy to de- 
termine the present status of audit 
activity and the individuals respon- 


erations; 


sible in the various areas currently 
under investigation. It has the obvi- 
ous advantage of assuring uniform- 
ity in approach regardless of the in- 
dividual assigned to the task or the 
length of time that may have passed 
since the previous check of the par- 
ticular department or activity. 

In addition to the detailed audit 
program, a detailed audit question- 
naire should be prepared for each 





department and activity, containing | 


leading questions designed to reveal 
whether the department or activity 
is complying with established oper- 
ating procedures and whether the 
System of internal check and control 
and accounting procedures are ade- 
ontinued on the next page 


V page 
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PRACTIMATION 





A new word, which means more than automation, 
for it is the custom-fitted application of today’s finest 
automation equipment to your particular needs... 


This announcement is a culmination of Friden’s years in integrated data 
processing. Friden’s assumption of responsibility for the most important 
phase of automation—its practical application. 

The first step to PractiMation is a critical analysis of your office. Second, 
an outline of objectives for increasing its efficiency (without personnel 
changes). Then, consult your Friden man. He is an expert, and has solved 
a good many problems like yours. His help can be invaluable. 

Next, you need equipment that can be used by your present employees 
without special training; equipment which is sanely priced, easy to install. 


And, above all, equipment which is 


Here are some good examples: 


A. Friden SBT Calculator—the famous 
“Thinking Machine of American Business.” 
Touch-one-key simplicity. Performs more 
steps in figure-work without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculating machine 
ever developed. 

B. Friden COMPUTYPER® ( Model CTS) — 
writes and figures a complete invoice in one 
operation with virtually no operator inter- 
vention. Reads alphabetical or numerical 
data from punched tape, edge-punched cards 
or tabulating cards; data not pre-punched is 





FRIDEN, INC. SAN LEANORO, CALIFORNIA ® 


SALES, 


expandable with your business. 


entered through the typewriter keyboard. 
The Computyper CTS and any good typist 
make up an entire billing department. 

C. Friden JUSTOWRITER® —makes any 
typist a skilled type compositor. Automati- 
odie provides professional-looking composi- 
tion for offset reproduction. 


These are just three. Friden’s full line of adding 
machines, calculators, accounting machines, 
mail room equipment, and “Tape Talk’ IDP 
equipment can fully automate your office. Call 
your Friden man today, or write directly to 
Friden, Inc. 


( 960 FRIDEN, INC 


INSTRUCTION, SERVICE, THROUGHOUT THE FREE WORLD. 
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Internal Auditing—Continued 


quate. The answers to the question- 
naire, which should be obtained 
during the course of the depart- 
mental audit, will indicate areas re- 
quiring more extensive audit checks 
and will also indicate areas where < 
revision may be required in the exist- 
ing system. 


Establishing Responsibility 


The questionnaire should — be 
signed and approved in the same 
manner as is the audit program, thus 
establishing responsibility within the 
auditing department for the perform- 
ance of the departmental review. 
The combination of the results ob- 
tained from completion of the ques- 
tionnaire and the execution of the 
related audit program form the basis 
for subsequently reporting to man- 
agement. 

The maximum benefits of detail 
programs are obtained when they 
are used in conjunction with detail 
time sheets. Time sheets should be 
prepared by each member of the 
auditing department setting forth 
the time spent on each department 
or activity, special assignments, sick 
leave, vacation, etc., accounting in 
full for the total work hours each 
payroll period. 

These time sheets should be used 
as a control of the time on the detail 
program and also as a basis for 
budgeting the time of the department 
so as to distribute such time most 
effectively in accordance with the 
importance of the various audit func- 
tions. The time sheets would also 
disclose time spent on special assign- 
ments not normally the function of 
an audit department. 


Essential Tools 


We, in the public accounting pro- 
fession, have been using detail audit 
programs, audit questionnaires and 
budgeted and actual time controls 
for many years and wouldn't think 
of operating without them. If you 
want a clearly delineated scope and 
frequency of audit operations, giving 
due consideration to the system of 
internal check and control, based on 
budgeting available time (which will 
use that time to its fullest advan- 
tage), then these three tools for 
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supervision and effective control of 
the audit function are essential. 

It would be a fallacy to assume 
that time controls are of value only 
where large audit departments are 
concerned. Even the one-man audit 
department should develop a budget 
so as to allocate the available time 
to the areas of greatest risk ; and the 
determination of the areas of great- 
est risk should be based on the sur- 
vey of internal control. It’s quite 
true that auditing is not a science, 
and a great deal of judgment is re- 
quired, but the decisions should be 
based on informed judgment, not 
on intuition. 

Concurrently with the develop- 
ment of audit programs, there 
should be spelled out in the manual 
the general concept of the internal 
audit function along with the audit 
and operational controls. In addi- 
tion, the manual should indicate the 
purpose of the various audit pro- 
cedures and the method and fre- 
quency of application. A manual 
prepared with these points in mind 
is an invaluable guide to newer mem- 
bers of the department and a wel- 
come check-list for the more experi- 
enced members of the staff. 


Critical Evaluation 


A great deal of value is obtained 
from participation in the actual 
writing of the manual. The very act 
of reducing one’s thoughts to writ- 
ing and arranging and rearranging 
those thoughts in orderly and logi- 
cal sequence necessitates critical 
evaluation of that which is being 
written to determine that all loose 
ends are tied in. It has a tendency 
to make one think about what he is 
writing and to question it so that 
the effect is much the same as actu- 
ally making a review. In many in- 
stances, the answers to the questions 
can be obtained only by making a 
review of the particular area being 
written about. 

The element of cost involved in 
establishing and maintaining an ade- 
quate program of audit and control 
is a real and important factor to be 
considered. Cost should not, how- 
ever, be the sole determinant; the 
factors of need, and fulfillment by 
management and the board of their 
responsibilities, should be equally 
important. Remember that the cost 


of adequate audit control is a neces- 
sary cost of doing business and half- 
way measures just aren't good 
enough. Unquestionably, the devel. 
opment of formal audit programs, 
questionnaires and manuals cost 
money, but I have yet to find the 


company that was not in a sounder 
and better position after having 
made the expenditure. 
Proper Reporting 
Bearing in mind that the auditor 


is an independent finder and _ re- 
porter of facts, it would seem: logi- 
cal to review next some of the more 
effective reporting techniques The 
reporting function is an important 
part of the internal auditor’s job be- 
cause his reports form the basis for 
many of the decisions which are 
made by management and the board 
and further, his own performaiice is 
often judged on the basis of how 
and what he reports. The reports 
should be designed to indicate the 
proper discharge of the audit re- 
sponsibility, pointing up the need 
for corrective action, if any, and 
suggesting improvements where pos- 
sible. 

The reports should be timely and 
should contain all the essentials 
necessary to inform fully but should 
not be burdened with unessential 
detail. Reports should be easy to 
read, analyze and interpret, they 
should highlight rather than over- 
whelm, and they should emphasize 
the unusual rather than the com- 
monplace. An important principle 
that is particularly suited to the re- 
ports of an internal auditor is that 
of reporting by exception. 


Highlights Exceptions 


This technique highlights the ex- 
ceptions and relieves the reader of 
the necessity of digging through a 
mass of data representing normal 
conditions. This is especially appro- 
priate in those situations where the 
board has approved a summary of 
the planned audit program; assum- 
ing no irregularities are disclosed, it 
is then only necessary to indicate 
that the program was carried out 
“except” with an accompanying list 
of exceptions and planned disposi- 
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In selecting an electronic data processing 
system, we primarily sought one that 
would allow updating of policy status on 
a daily basis. We wanted all information 
on one master tape from which would 
come the many outputs of billing, account- 
ing and statistics. Furthermore, the sys- 
tem had to provide economy in initial 
outlay, along with the capability for grad- 
ual expansion to meet our growth without 
reorganization of equipment. 


The RCA 501 answers each of these needs. 


Morris G. FULLER, 
STATE FARM President 


& 


INSURANCE 


“Our RCA 501 will cut lag-time on month-end 
statements from three weeks to three days.”’ 


With its efficient, high-speed operation, the RCA 501 
Electronic Data Processing System will eliminate the many 
cards and card files currently in use, provide complete record 
storage on tape, and give ‘“‘up-to-the-minute”’ data for man- 
agement in all phases of the company’s activity. 


Lag-time on progress reports will be cut from three weeks 
to three days. Agents’ consolidated statements will be ready 
for mailing two days after the closing hour for each of the 
company’s 16 Regional Head Offices. A comprehensive review 
of every policy will be accomplished every day in less than a 
three-hour period. 


The initial installation can handle double the present volume 
of storage and data processing. The “building block’’ design 
of the system will permit another doubling, up to four times 
the present requirements, with only minor increases in equip- 
ment and rental costs. 


See the RCA 501 in action at the RCA Electronic Data 
Processing Center at Cherry Hill (near Camden), New Jersey. 





At the world's most modern Electronic Data Processing Center in the RCA-Cherry 
Hill plant near Camden, N.J., the RCA 501 may be seen in full-scale operation 
serving business, industry and government. 


RCA 501 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 


—— Tmk(s) ® 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM * CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
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tion thereof. Of course, full dis- 
closure would be made of significant 
exceptions developed as a result of 
work actually done. 

Whatever form the reports take, 
the language should be such that 
it cannot be misinterpreted and the 
conclusions expressed should be 
well-founded in fact. 

Above and beyond the normal 
activities of the audit department, 
there should be some serious con- 
sideration of the future. This is true 
without regard for the present size 
of the company. 

All progress brings with it addi- 
tional problems which often can be 
solved by adequate and thorough 
preparation before the changes are 
completed. The internal auditor 
should devote sufficient study to a 
machine which may be introduced 
into his organization to understand 
the principles of its operation, the 
essentials of programming it, and 
the theory of programmed checks 
and controls. The auditor should 
be sufficiently well-versed so that 
he can participate in the program- 
ming of the eqttipment to ensure 
that adequate controls are present. 
He also should be able to test a 
program to see that it operates as 
it should. 

In studying machine operations, 
the auditor should bear in mind that 
the use of machines is not neces- 
sarily limited to operating functions. 
He should, therefore, review his 
audit program to the end that he 
can make the machines work for 
him to the maximum extent possible. 


Automation in Auditing 


One of the challenges that will 
be facing many of you in the not 
too distant future is that of audit- 
ing automation. If such phrases as 
“hash totals,” “parity bits” and 
“double circuity”’ seem like so much 
mumbo-jumbo to you, then you 
should be devoting more time to pre- 
paring for the future for these 
phrases are quite common in the 
language of the computer expert 
and have real significance in any 
program of computer controls. I 
don’t believe it is necessary for the 
auditor to be able to prepare a com- 
puter program, but he should un- 
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derstand in broad outline how a pro- 

gram is constructed and the types 

of checks which can be incorporated 
in it. 

Where possible, the system of in- 
ternal control as it relates to a com- 
puter should provide for the follow- 
ing : 

1. A period when the computer and 
the existing method are run con- 
currently and detailed compari- 
sons are made so that any pro- 
gram errors can be isolated and 
eliminated. 

2. During this test period the 
known types of machine and in- 
put errors should be deliberately 
created to insure that the pro- 
gram checks against errors are 
operating. 

3. Programs should include ade- 
quate checks against errors and 
where possible, the results of 
such checks should be printed 
out, 

4. There should be adequate safe- 
guards against unauthorized in- 
terferences with the 
while it is in operation. 

5. Where possible there should be 
maintained outside the computer 
total or control accounts where- 
by the detailed information pro- 
duced by the computer can be 
agreed with such predetermined 
figures. 

6. Programmers 


computer 


should have no 
access to the financial accounting 
records. 

A determination that these con- 
trols exist should go a long way in 
reassuring the auditor that reason- 
able precautions are being taken in 
the adoption of a computer pro- 
gram. 

The internal audit department 
cannot and should not overlook 
anything! This is not to say that 
everything should be audited to the 
same degree, quite the contrary. 
But the decision to skip a particular 
department or activity or to give 
it only a “once over lightly” should 
be based on informed judgment and 
evaluation of the risks involved in 
that area of activity as compared 
to the risks of over-all. This is far 
different than “overlooking” a de- 
partment or activity. 

An audit program should be re- 
viewed realistically in relation to the 
risks involved, the exposure inherent 
in the various operations and the 


internal controls incorporated in the 
daily activities; these factors vary 
widely from one company to the 
next. I haven’t seen or heard of a 
formula to measure exactly this type 
of thing, but arithmetically the risk 
might be described as the exposure 
less the safeguards. Generally speak- 
ing, it is where the risk is greatest 
that the greatest audit effort must 
be applied. I wonder how many 
present audit programs meet this 
test ? 

It would be foolish for me to try 
to prescribe a model internal audit 
program for there is no such thing; 
to be effective each interna! audit 
program should be tailored to meet 
the specific needs of the specific 
company at the specific time. And 
the program will change as the em- 
phasis in internal operations change 
within the company. 


Proper Emphasis 


All too often I’ve seen heavy con- 
centration of effort with respect to 
home and branch office cash funds 
and bank account reconciliations 
but relatively little effort applied to 
other areas where the risk is much 
greater. For instance, the largest 
single expense item in the insurance 
business, loss payments, often re- 
ceives little or no attention from the 
internal auditors. And yet the pos- 
sibility of honest error, as well as 
deliberate falsification of claims, is 
certainly large enough to warrant 
the expenditure of audit effort. And 
how about underwriting activities’ 

The volume of documents flowing 
through an underwriting department 
is such as to warrant some attention 
by the internal auditor, for errors at 
this initial point in the insurance 
business can result in failure to col- 
lect the appropriate income or in the 
subsequent payment of claims on 
risks not intended to be covered. 

Another substantial expense item 
is the contingent commissions, How 
long has it been since the procedures 
for computing these commissions 
have been subjected to audit review 
and check? Actually no depart- 
ment or activity can be overlooked 
by the internal auditing department; 
the difference in the scope and ex- 
tent of audit effort should be one of 
degree only based on the evaluation 
of the relative risk. 
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Pays to “sandwich in” paper work 
with an Edison Voicewriter 


Every DAY IS MORE PROFITABLE when 
you keep yourself free from paper work 
tie-ups. And it’s easy when you dictate 
essential paper work to your Edison 
Voicewriter during spare moments. Just 
turn the Voicewriter Diamond Disc 
over to your secretary and you're free 
to go out and se// clients and prospects. 

Your Edison Voicewriter is equally 
efficient at home, on the road, in the 
Office . . . day or night. Use it to clean 
up home office and client correspond- 
ence, reports and memos. It even gives 
you time at the end of the day to plan 
the next day’s activities. 


Improves home office efficiency, too! 
Edison Voicewriter phone dictating 
systems improve correspondence out- 
put while cutting stenographic costs for 
leading insurance companies. 

Everyone who originates paper work 
in the organization has a handy dictat- 
ing phone ready to take dictation at any 
time. And home office secretaries can 
turn out work faster than ever before 
. . . With less effort, greater accuracy. 

See for yourself. Mail coupon today 
for free tryout of the Edison Voice- 
writer, or for informative literature. 
No obligation, 


Edison Voicewriter McGRAWE 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries. McGraw-Edison Company, 
West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 


EDISON 










































The new 
Voicewriter, \ 
the finest 
dictating instrument ever built 





| To: 
Edison Voicewriter, Dept. BI-1 
| West Orange, New Jersey 
You've got me interested in the 
| Voicewriter. 
| C] I want a free demonstration; 


(_] I want to see literature first. 


Name 





Position 








Company 


Street . 





City 











THOMAS A. PITNEY 


Nat'l Mgr. of Cost Control 
Management Services Dept. 
Arthur Young & Co. 


AVINGS THAT run into the mil- 
lions are being reported by in- 
surance companies of all types in an 


ever-widening campaign against 
mounting overhead costs. These 


imposing results are being brought 
about by comprehensive applications 
of clerical cost control, in almost all 
cases based on work measurement. 


Work Measurement 


In one sample survey of life insur- 
ance companies, nearly 50 per cent 
of the firms covered were found to be 
using work measurement in some 
form or other and almost all of these 
reported highly decisive achieve- 
ments. Much the same thing is 
happening in the property and 
casualty field. Soaring clerical sal- 
aries, scarcity of personnel and in- 
flationary influences have all been 
important causative factors but, of 
all these, perhaps the impact of 
electronics has been the greatest. 

“With all of the new electronic 
equipment coming out,” says Wil- 
liam Buckman, research manager of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, “You've really 
got to tighten up on economy and 
efficiency before you put in machines. 
Otherwise they merely perpetuate 
old evils. You can’t just super-im- 
pose electronics on top of a system 
that dates back to the days of the 
eye-shade and quill pen unless you 
want to throw your money down 
the drain.” 


Spectacular Results 


All of these new developments in 
the insurance field are part of a 
growing trend among widely-varied 
types of companies the country over. 
It all comes about through an in- 
creasing realization on the part of 
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their managements that clerical costs, 
in many cases, are double what they 
should be and, in virtually every 
type of organization, have gone far 
beyond reasonable bounds. 

A high percentage of manage- 
ments have been finding that their 
companies are operating at between 
50 and 75 per cent of what can be 
considered a reasonable output for 
their clerical departments. In some 
cases, says one association official, 
it runs as low as 40 per cent for 
insurance organizations. 

With no little dismay, business of 
all kinds has faced the fact that 
effective controls over office workers 
are lacking, a fact that can be ignored 
in times of plenty but one which 
can no longer be tolerated in a period 
of intensified competition. 


Spectacular Results 


A growing number of organiza- 
tions—firms ranging all the way 
from international oil and aircraft 
companies to small specialty manu- 


facturers—are 
about it. 


doing 


something 
Results in terms of new 
efficiencies and economies have been 
spectacular and it is not at all un- 
common for savings to run into the 





Before electronic computers 


Clerieal Cost Control 


millions. These companies are find- 
ing that clerical cost control: 

(a) Makes possible extensive staff 
reductions, sometimes as hig! 


as 50 
per cent. 
(b) Provides a thorough analysis 
of operations which brings up pro- 
ductivity from lows of 50 and @ 


per cent to new levels of 90 and 100 
per cent, 

(c) Enables extensive meth 
provements 


ds im- 
which in themselves 
effect economies. 

(d) Furnishes the means for budget 
controls which perpetuate tlie say- 
ings and efficiencies achieved in the 
original applications. 


Economies resulting from clerical 
cost control can reach their highest 


proportion in insurance companies 
and like organizations where the 
larger share of the personnel is com- 
posed of clerical workers. 

“There is a saying in the trade 
that insurance is paperwork and 
conversation,” says Mr. Buckman. 
“No industry can benefit more from 
work measurement for the big job 
is processing papers.” 


Spectacular Results 


Indeed, spectacular results have 
already been achieved. 

For example, Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, which 
for some time has carried on a pro- 
gram of methods and_ procedures 
improvement based on work meas- 
urement, reports savings of more 
than a million dollars growing 
directly out of this work. Cumula- 
tive savings from a program carried 
on by the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company of Newark, New 
Jersey, approach the same amount, 
and the established annual rate of 
savings is about $350,000. At the 
inception of its work measurement 
program, the company had 973 full 
time employees; three years later, 
the complement of full time em- 
ployees engaged in the same work 
was 879. 

Continued 


on page 72) 
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In the property and casualty 
field, the Great American Insurance 
Company has an active methods and 
planning department constantly 
searching for better ways of doing 
things. Applications of work meas- 
urement have achieved up to 25 per 
cent staff reductions in some of the 
areas studied. 

In another company, work meas- 
urement has been installed to com- 
pare the productivity per employee 
in the various offices. Through the 
preparation, maintenance, use and 
analysis of productivity records and 
ranking of the various offices, the 
company has realized a reduction of 
some 300 employees over a three 
year period during which there was 
an increase of about 30 per cent in 
the number of policies written. 
Without the work measurement pro- 
gram and with the increased pres- 
sure for improved work loads, it is 
conceivable that the company would 
have increased its personnel by about 
400 to handle this increase in busi- 
ness. 


Comprehensive Program 


A comprehensive program of cleri- 
cal cost control carried out at the 
California Physicians’ Service ( Blue 
Shield) brought about savings of 
$405,000 in a two-year period with 
another $580,000 potential indicated 


through recommended advance- 
ments. In addition, striking in- 
creases in productivity were re- 
ported. Two departments which 


were performing at a low level of 
productivity were brought up within 
a few months to the neighborhood 
of 90 per cent and have since fluc- 
tuated between that and 100 per cent. 

The schedule for realizing the full 
potential of the clerical cost control 
work at California Physicians’ Serv- 
ice includes a systems integration 
program to centralize basic functions 
and convert major operations to a 
computer. Net savings approaching 
$300,000 are estimated from the 
computer installation in addition to 
those listed above. 

More often than not, planning op- 
timum economies in a clerical de- 
partment today includes a study of 
whether to buy computers or other 
mechanized equipment. Quite often, 
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this study results in greater savings 
than those instituted by the ma- 
chines. In any event, the most 
favorable costs under current condi- 
tions should be known to decide 
whether the new equipment should 
be added. Clerical cost control not 
only supplies this data but, if con- 
version is indicated, it includes pro- 
cedures for shifting over to the 
machines. 

The concept of clerical cost con- 
trol, as it should be practiced, incor- 
porates the best features of several 
cost-reducing techniques. The con- 
sultant’s major contribution is to 
put together in a comprehensive 
whole all the latest and most effective 
developments in methods improve 
ment and work measurement and 
apply these for maximum benefits 
on a continuing scale. 

However, at the core of the con- 
cept is a process worked out in a 
wide variety of practical business 
applications which breaks down the 
day’s work of the clerical employee 
into its main components and deter- 
mines the time which should be al- 
lotted to each. time- 
work units then provide the building 
blocks upon which the best work 
structure of any particular depart- 
ment is built. Through the applica- 
tion of this technique, it is possible 
to tell scientifically just how many 
workers are needed to perform a 
given volume of work. 


These _ basic 


An Accurate Appraisal 


The process provides an accurate 
appraisal of the essential working 
organization. In the past, such esti- 
mates have, unfortunately, depended 
almost entirely on the subjective 
judgment of the supervisor. This 
supervisor is inclined to be influ- 
enced by the all too human tempta- 
tions toward “empire building” or, 
if he is not, by other personal motives 
that are hardly in the interests of 
company economy. He will usually 
protect himself against crash assign- 
ments and hire more people than he 
needs for any normal day’s opera- 
tion. He knows he is not so likely 
to be penalized for having too many 
people, but he will be called to ac- 
count if he fails to get the crash job 
out. 

How then can a realistic work 
force be designed ? 


The 
clerical cost control, as we apply it, 
consists of five interrelated steps: 

. Work simplification 

. Work measurement 

Balancing staff with workload 
Analysis and reorganization 
Establishment of budget 


comprehensive process of 


wi de GN = 


controls 

In carrying out the first step, each 
clerical function is studied as it is 
being performed in the particular 
company involved. In Step 4, the 
function is further tailored, if nec- 
essary, to the specific characteristics 


of the department where it i< being 
carried on, 
Then the most practicable tim 


values are developed which supph 
the means for instituting new econ 
omy and efficiency on a continuing 
basis. 


Time Values 


Our differs m: 
from other measurement approaches 
in which “universal time values” are 
applied to each function. In these 
approaches staff reductions are made 


contept 


, 1 
kedh 


on a one-shot basis without setting 
up permanent controls. By contrast, 
the comprehensive concept is applied 
across the board to leave no stone 
unturned in terms of potential sav- 
ings and new efficiencies. 

Since the field of clerical cost con- 
trol is new and somewhat compli- 
cated, most companies engagt 
outside consultants to get the pro- 
gram under way. These consultants 
usually work with company special- 
ists from planning and budget de- 
partments to form an operating team 

Needless to say, complete manage- 
ment acceptance of the program ts 
a prerequisite to success. Acceptance 
on the part of supervisors and em- 
ployees is equally important. Hence, 
a carefully planned orientation pro- 
gram for all levels of management 
and employees is practically a must 

The consultant must work closel\ 
with both supervisor and employee 
to sell them on the job. Nothing ts 
shoved down anyone’s throat. 

The concept is actually built into 
the supervisor and employee so that 
it becomes a part of their way of do- 
ing things. It is explained that this 
is only a matter of giving them better 
tools to use—tools that they will 
later use themselves when the com- 
pany assumes the whole program 
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letterheads. 


the city, before the state. 





expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 
postal zone number is on the 


order blanks, return envelopes, 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 


in your return address — after 


of your building. 











Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 





IS YOUR SIGN CREATING THE 
PROPER FIRST IMPRESSION? 


Boost prestige and confidence in your company with dis- 
tinctive U. S. Bronze individual metal letters on the facade 


For almost 35 years, U. S. Bronze has created and pro- 
duced distinctive designs in cast bronze and aluminum, 
including individual metal letters, outside signs, safety and 
award plaques, emblems and sculpture. 


Each design is unique, and the quality of the finished 
product is unsurpassed. Yet all are available at modest cost. 
AWARDS :- Large Selection of 
Award Plaques, 25-Year Employee 
Plaques, Honor Rolls, etc. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
of new ideas and helpful suggestions. 


United States Bronze Sign Co., Inc., Dept. BI, 
101 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 








Employees are often apprehensive 
at first, for they are likely to look 
on the new concept as a means of 
applying new work pressures. How- 
ever, they soon come around to the 
team’s side when they see 
the new cx micept does for them. 

Usually, the main problem is not 
with employees but with the line 
supervisors. 


what 


These supervisors de- 
velop resistance because they worry 
about reflections on past perform- 
ance. Moreover, they harbor fears 
that they are about to lose some of 
the time-honored 
authority. 


prerogatives of 
But they, too, become 
convinced when they see that work 
measurement and its sequels event- 
ually give them far more than they 
ever had before. 


1. Work Simplification. 


As has been cited, consultants in- 
stalling clerical cost control don't 
go into a company with precon- 
ceived ideas of how its departments 
should function. They first observe 
a department carefully to see how 
it does function and then align each 
individual operation within that de- 
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partment more fully with company 
objectives. In the course of its ap- 
praisal, the cost control team solicits 
the ideas of supervisors as well as 
workers and, when they see the na- 
ture of the work being intelligently 
appraised, both become quite free 
with suggestions. 

Having collected all possible data, 
the analysts apply their own know- 
how and make preliminary changes 
in methods and organization. This is 
done by taking the department apart 

figuratively speaking, of course 

and then putting it back together 
again along more effective lines. 

The first step is to set up a list 
of operations that cover essential 
work. Then each operation in turn 
is broken down into its individual 
parts—or elements—so that the team 
can decide which elements are to be 
included. Essential work is simpli- 
fied or transferred, 
functions are 


non-essential 
eliminated. Thus, a 
new pattern of operations is set up 
for measurement and analysis—with 
finishing touches to be added later 
on the basis of data obtained in the 
measurement studies. 


2. Work Measurement 


Then comes the key step in the 
whole process. In this step, a trained 
analyst observes the individual 
worker going through one particular 
operation and measures the time it 
requires. He thus evolves the work 
time units—or basic building blocks 

from which a whole new operating 
structure can be built 

This is how the analyst does it: 
(a) He watches an entire operation 

let's say the processing of i 


1 an im 


surance claim—defines its limits and 


determines the various elements 


involved. In this case, the steps 
might be: 
(1) Pick up batch 
(11) Type claim 
(iii) Put aside batch, proofread, 


verify and file 
(iv) Mail original and two copies 
(b) He times the operator in the 
performance of each element and 
records the average elapsed time 
the time it actually takes 
known as the 


This is 
“observed” time. 


( 
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(c) The analyst rates this observed 
time in terms of what he considers to 
be the “normal” pace. This normal 
pace is something agreed upon by 
management and labor and is based 
on extensive studies of the pace at 
which average operators work. 
What the analyst comes up with is 
the time that the individual operator 
should take; this has come to be 
referred to as the “should-take” 
time. 

It is really simpler than it sounds. 
Let's say the observed time required 
to type the insurance claim in ques- 
tion is exactly fifteen minutes. The 
analyst converts this into normal 
time by applying a leveling factor. 
In other words, he figures that the 
operator is working at only 90 per 
cent of the normal pace. So fifteen 
times 90 equals 13.5 minutes, the 
normal or should-take time for the 
element: typing an insurance claim. 
(d) Next, the should-take times for 
the various elements are added to- 
gether to find the should-take time 
for the entire operation, let’s say 
it’s 26.0870 minutes. To this, the 
analyst adds a 15 per cent allowance 
for personal time, for rest periods, 
for fatigue and for reporting the 
work that was done. This brings 
the total time for the operation to 
thirty minutes. Formally, this is 
known as the time standard or stand- 
ard time value for this particular 
unit of work. 


Human Factors 


Setting the proper should-take 
time requires skill on the part of the 
analyst. It is important for him to 
know how to deal with people. Some 
workers, under measurement, are 
likely to slow down with the object 
of getting the norm set at an easy 
pace. Others grow tense and speed 
up. Adjustments are made in either 
instance. Human factors must be 
taken into account for the most ef- 
fective clerical worker, to cooperate 
for the greatest efficiency, must also 
feel fairly treated on the job. 
Because the time study technique 
is best-known and most widely used, 
the foregoing illustrations have been 
set forth employing this method. 
There are, number of 
other techniques which can be used, 


however, a 


such as the ratio-delay approach, 
which employs random sampling in 
the less frequently recurring types 
of clerical operation. In every in- 
stance, the best technique is the one 
which evolves the best should-take 
time with the least study time. 
3. Staff Reductions 

Once time standards are set for 
each individual operation, they are 
used to compute the performance of 
the whole department. 
achieved as follows: 


This is 
A daily count 
of operations is kept by every em- 
ployee, and submitted weekly. Mul- 
tiplied by the standard time value 
for the operation, these counts serve 
as a basis for calculating the total 
“hours earned.” Taking into ac- 
count the number of employees, it 
is then possible to compute a total 
of hours earned for the entire or- 
unit. Comparing this 
figure with the actual hours con 
sumed in the 
management can make money-saving 
staff adjustments. 


ganizational 


performing 


tasks, 


Proper Staffing 


For example, let’s say a depart- 
ment has twenty-five people working 
forty hours a week, or a total of 
1,000 Work measurement 
shows that only 800 hours are needed 
to turn out the same volume of work. 
Thus, the department has been op- 
erating at only 80 per cent produc- 
tivity. So if the staff is cut down 
to the actual number of people 
needed to do the work, it will be 
possible to get along nicely with 
twenty. Or, say the department is 
faced with an increase in the volume 
of work; then it would be possible 
to bring up the output by 25 per 
cent without increasing the original 
staff. 

Clerical staffs are likely to be 
apprehensive about the prospect of 
work measurement but it eventually 
turns out to be a blessing in disguise 
for all but the out-and-out gold- 
brickers. When staff reductions 
come, good people are kept on in the 
company whenever possible—shifted 
to other departments where their ef- 
forts are more effective. 


hours. 


Then, too, 
many organizations handle staff de- 
ductions through normal personnel 
turnover. Those who are left are 
more secure in their jobs and better 
pleased with their work. In the end, 


the process makes the compan 


stronger for everyone concerned, 
4. Analysis and Reorganisation 
Staff cuts have been listed as Step 


No. 3 because they are one of the 
first and most apparent benetits of 
work measurement. Actually, how- 
ever, they usually follow or accom- 
pany Step No, +—analysis and work 
reorganization. Getting the most out 
of clerical cost control is not ierely 
a matter of cutting out so many 
people. Instead, its full benefits stem 


not only from bringing a department 
around to optimum size but «lso to 
true working efficiency—a 
which often takes a little time 
During the process of analy 


OCeSS 


sand 
adjustment, supervisors, in consulta- 


tion with analysts, continue the 
process started in Step No. 1— work 
simplification—with the added ben- 
efits of data provided by work 


measurement. Now they take the 


segments that compose the work of 
the department and rearrange them 
in a tighter fit. 


In the process they 
get rid of 


unnecessary functions, 
waste motion and just plain em- 


ployee-loafing. 
New Working Pattern 


The result is a new working pat- 
tern with waste material squeezed 
out—not just a department dis- 
sembled and then put together again 
on the basis of historical experience, 
where mistakes and inefficiences of 
the past have only been carried over 
Measurement shows the true nature 
of the organization so that it can be 
reassembled  stientifically out of 
building blocks that have been ac- 
curately measured and then fitted 
into their proper places in the struc- 
ture as a whole. 

The provides manifold 
benefits for employees, supervisors 
and management. 


] yrocess 


For employees, it assures a fait 
work level with no arbitrary over- 
loading, eliminates many sources of 
pressure and strain, provides a feel- 
ing of security since people know 
their jobs will be based on a continu- 
ing volume of work, allows credit 
for personal effort, furnishes a better 
basis for merit ratings and promo- 
tions and makes everybody feel 
easier because they know they're do- 
ing what can be rightfully expected 
of them. 
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Smith- 
Corona! 












MORE EXCLUSIVES THAN ANY OTHER ELECTRIC 


Only the Smith-Corona Electric gives you so many 
unique, useful exclusive convenience features: 
One-hand, one-step automatic margins. Cushioned 
touch. On-off signal light. Page Gage. Half-spacing. 
The Smith-Corona Electric, precision-built to the 
highest standards of reliability, is first in value, too. 
Compare feature for feature — dollar for dollar — 
with any other office electric typewriter made today. 





THE ONLY MANUAL WITH ACCELERATOR ACTION 
The Smith-Corona Secretarial has livelier touch and 
action for more typing speed, greater typing ease. 
And it’s the sturdiest, most reliable manual made. 

Whatever your needs, the Smith-Corona typing 
counsellor will match the machine to the job. For a 
free demonstration and the “Secretary’s Handbook,” 
call your Smith-Corona office or write to Smith- 
Corona, 701 E. Washington Street, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 





SMITH -CORGNA 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC, 


s/c] 
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For supervisors, it not only re- 
moves the ever tempting tendency 
to over-staff in order to be sure of 
having enough people to do the job, 
but provides objective evidence to 
support requests for additional per- 
sonnel. Moreover, it helps distribute 
the workload properly and improves 
directional effectiveness through bet- 
ter utilization of employees. 

For management, it removes the 
guesswork in staffing, furnishes an 
stick for the 
evaluation of supervisors and in- 
creases productivity by better utiliza- 
tion of work efforts. In the last anal- 
ysis, it should not be looked upon 
as a means of getting rid of people 
but as a means of controlling growth. 
5. Establishment of Budget Con- 
trols, 

The first and most spectacular re- 
sults of clerical cost control come 
from the productivity increases 
achieved in steps No. 3 and 4. How- 
ever, to realize the full benefits from 
measurement and to perpetuate the 
original savings, the concept must be 
applied to achieve work-force econo- 


accurate measuring 


mies and operating efficiencies on a 
continuing basis. This is done by 
setting up a reporting system, so that 
management will, at all times, know 
the state of affairs. This system 
serves as a basis for more economi- 
cal determination of future man- 
power requirements through the 
relation of standards to volume fore- 
casts. 


Budgeting Requirements 


Practically all of the benefits cited 
above have been realized in whole 
or in part by virtually all of the in- 
surance companies with advanced 
clerical cost control programs. Re- 
turns in the survey mentioned at the 
beginning of this article bring out 
some of these individual company 
experiences in greater detail. 

One company, for example, finds 
its program particularly valuable for 
budgeting staff requirements on the 
basis of a five-year business forecast. 
A second reports that “monthly con- 
trols are maintained and conferences 
with individual supervisors are held 
to continue full utilization of this 
valuable management tool.” A third 
says the program has not only re- 
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sulted in substantial savings but has 
provided better supervisors and has 
also served as a basis for an account- 
ing system to achieve improved func- 
tional costs. 

A fourth asserts that its new pro- 
cedures guide departmental mana- 
gers in setting staff requirements ; 
that these procedures are also useful 
in compiling departmental expense 
statements and the functional distri- 
bution of head office expenses. 

But I cannot stress too strongly 
that it takes a proper mix of all the 
various techniques that compose a 
comprehensive clerical 
cost control to achieve all potential 
benefits. There is far too much tend- 
ency—on the part of consultant firms 
and business organizations as well 

to apply procedural improvement, 
measuring or budgeting on an in- 
dividual basis. Applied separately, it 
is true, any one of these techniques 
can produce impressive results—but 
then things have a tendency to 
right back where they were. 

To repeat again, it takes the com- 
plete package to do the job—the 
complete package tailored not only 
to the individual company but to 
the individual department. Then, to 
obtain permanent benefits, the new 
procedures must be set upon the 
basis of permanent controls. These 
controls form the hard core of over- 
all budgeting procedure and em- 
ployee administration. 

But beyond this, it should be 
emphasized again that clerical cost 
control programs should not have 
cost-cutting as their sole purpose 
without regard to other important 
aspects of company operations. For 


system of 


u 
go 


cost reduction is not an end in itself, 
but just one additional way to ap- 
proach the underlying goals of in- 
creased profits and healthy company 
growth. It therefore follows that cost 
reduction must be carried out within 
the frame-work of a company’s over- 
all plans for future programs. 


PRE-CUT SURFACING 
MATERIAL 


Topper, by Kenmore Sales Com- 
pany modernizes any desk, table, 
counter top or other flat surface in 
less than five minutes, hiding un- 
sightly scars and burns forever. 
Made with high-pressure laminated 





plastic, Topper is available in any 
size to 30” x 144” or 48” x 120”. in 
14 standard sizes, or cut to order 


No sanding or gluing is necessary; 
simply peel the protective coating 
from Topper’s quick-gripping per 
manent bond adhesive, turn 1 
over and place on the surface 
covered. 

Topper is available in twelve pat 
terns and woodgrains, never 


4 


polishing, painting, or resurfacing 


Topper is cigarette-proof and resists 
stains, scuffs and scratches, keeps its 
finish through a lifetime, lasts indefi- 
nitely. 


INSURANCE 


EYE-CATCHING SIGN 





STRIKING AND attractive, this illumi- 
nated plexiglass sign can be left 


burning day and night, at a cost of 
only pennies, for a round-the-clock 
advertisement and solicitor of busi- 
ness. Set in a cabinet of sheet metal 
painted white, the front of the sign is 
white plexiglass and the letters on 
the face are hand-cut plexiglass. 
The sign is lighted by two thirty- 
watt fluorescent tubes. Unbreakable 
except for the tubes, the sign can 
be shipped anywhere in the United 
States; it can be hung easily by any- 
body, using the hanging brackets at- 
tached to the tube of the cabinet. 
The standard size of these signs is 
36” long by 14” high. Ad-Lite Com- 
pany, the manufacturers, give a one- 
year warranty with each sign. 
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NEW ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE 


THE NEW cLaAss 31A accounting 

machine is the latest machine in Na- 

tional Cash Register’s line of ac- 
counting equipment. The Class 31A 
has five important new features: 

1. Electrically controlled = mecha- 
nisms for determining and initiat- 
ing the proper posting program 
or automatic machine operations. 
This feature can eliminate the 
need for an operator to compare 
a customer’s balance and_ pay- 
ments to determine whether he 
should or should not be mailed a 
past-due statement. Similarly, the 
feature can automatically decide 
that an inventory item should or 
should not be replenished. The 
feature can automatically verify 

the accuracy of balance pickups, 

cause the pickup errors to be 
automatically cleared, and the car- 
riage automatically repositioned 
for making the pickups again. 

2. Automatic totaling, subtotaling, 
repeat or date printing, and so on, 
as the carriage moves in either 
forward or reverse direction. 

3. Increased number of automati 
cally controlled selections for both 
forward and 
tabulations. 


reverse carriage 

4. Ability to capture data automati 
cally in either punched paper tape 
or punched card form as a direct 
by-product of the original posting 
operation. 


st 


Completely new styling, including 
a streamlined cabinet and stand. 
different 
with and without built-in electric 
typewriter, are available. 


| 


Twenty-three models, 
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IMPROVED MULTIPLIER 


‘ADDO-X INC.”” announces three ma 
jor improvements now available on 
their automatic push button multt- 
plier, model 2341E. These new fea- 
tures are the constant, placement of 
correction key and an entirely new 
column indicator. The new constant 
key located just below the plus bar is 
extremely simple to set and clear. 
\ great many new applications are 
now possible with the improved 
‘“addo-x”” multiplier. 

The correction key now stays on 
the left side of the column indicator 
so that it cannot get in the way of 
the opeartor’s right thumb. The col 
umn indicator has been changed for 
quicker and easier visibility in deter- 
mining the number of digits entered 
on the keyboard. Other features on 
model 2341S include 
push button short cut 
multiplication, 10 column 11 total 


the “‘addo-x”’ 
automatic 


capacity, and credit balance. 


NEW APTITUDE TESTS 


\ COMPLETELY NEW series of eight 
aptitude tests, designed to make reli- 
able personnel testing easy and 
economical, is announced by Apt 
tests. 

The tests, designed by leading, 
recognized psychologists, are in- 
tended to give personnel administra- 
tors a scientifically reliable index of 
traits and 
specific job aptitudes and abilities as 
an aid to the more effective hiring, 


intelligence, personality 


placing, instructing and promoting 
of personnel. 

Test 2-A, the office arithmetic 
ability test, is intended to aid in the 


selection of job applicants, and can 
be administered with a minimum of 
supervision because the directions 
are self-explanatory to the testee. 
A general mental ability test, de 
signed to give administrators a 
quick indication of mental ability, 
is also featured in the series 
Aptitests are unique in the fact 
that they are primarily intended for 
easy administration, rapid scoring 
and quick, accurate interpretation 
right within the using organization, 
by persons without special training 
his makes 
the cost of the tests the only cost 


or prey ious experience 


involved ; because scoring and inter 
pretation are done by the organiza 
tion using the tests, there is no 
charge for these pl ases 

The eight tests accurately measur 
general mental ability, arithmetic 
ability, general clerical ability, steno 
graphic and secretarial skills, general 
mechanical familiarity, mechanical 
knowledge, sales aptitude, and per 
sonal adjustability 

\ll Aptitests orders include free 
scoring devices and complete in 
structions for all phases involved in 


the use of the tests 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NIL 


\WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE once wrote 
an entire play called Much Ado 
About Nothing. Now The Marvie 
Company have gone him one better 
and created of an about nothing ar 
entire product, The Nil. Although 
it is “of and about nothing” The Nil 
does have a purpose. It is intended 
to be used as a sales convention give 
awav or a direct mail enclosure. 
The Nil comes in a small business 
card size envelope which reads “Nil, 
the certified intangible.”” On the in- 
side is a card to which is affixed The 
Nil and the legend 


structions before using.” The in 


‘**Please read in 


structions are amusing and confus 
ing. Attached to the instruction 
sheet is the guarantee of uselessness 
The Nil is designed for sturdy im- 
permanence and is a delicate, 
lessly 


care- 
constructed trivium. The 
slogan reads “NOTHING IS TOO 
GOOD FOR A NIL OWNER.” 

Companies desiring to use The Nil 
as a sales stimulator can get a sup- 
ply imprinted with their own adver- 
tising message on the instruction 
sheet. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


aes CABINETS 


Card File 
2 Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 


129. Cards 

11. Fasteners 
12. Foiders 

13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 


140. Burglary Alarms 

97. Fire Extinguishers 

63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 

2. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
8. Safety Equipment 

8. Salvage Services 

125. Truck Alarm Systems 

141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 


15. Adding 

16. Billing 

17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
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145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 
MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
150. Collators 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 


Le. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
i235. 
PS7. 
124. 
102. 


SALES 
132. 
116. 
149. 
103. 
Lie. 
104. 
100. 

66. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 

Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 

Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 
AIDS 

Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Audio-Visual Projection 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Promotional Gifts 
Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 


62. 
zy. 
64. 
5. 
65. 
146. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sound Reproduction 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


. Mark 
. Paper Perforators 


. Business Forms 


‘ Duplicating Supplies 
. Erasers (Specialized) 


Loose Leaf Systems 
ing Devices 


Pens 


. Pencils 
. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 


85. Ju 


86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
a. 


92. 


94. 
TOs 


ord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
130. 
147. 
126. 

Ta 
114. 
148. 


Accident Diagramming 
Building Evaluation 
Emblems and Awards 
Endorse & Cancel Calculator 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 

Signs 
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FRED WIEDEMANN 





“Franklin is high 
on our list of blessings” 


December 23, 1959 


Mr. F. J. O’Brien, Vice President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O'B: 


Both of us are sitting here reflecting a little and “counting our 
blessings” on this past year’s wonderful business. This truly is 
the “next pasture,’ O’B, and our association with The Franklin 
Life is high on our list of blessings. We really are extremely 
grateful for Franklin’s superb aggressiveness in designing and 
merchandising new policy contracts to fit specific markets; 
the definitely superior underwriting we have received on our 
business ; and the company’s pleasing (to say the least) practice 
of funneling the lion’s share of the acquisition dollar to the 
writing agent. 


As you may know, O’B, both of us were Million Dollar pro- 
JAMES OWEN JONES 
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ducers prior to joining forces. We decided to set up an exclusive 
estate planning operation, and, to our knowledge, this is the 
first time that such a complete and integrated service has been 
offered to the people of the Southwest. To say that we 


been pleased with the results is a decided understatement. | 


clients have placed business with us, the first year d pre- 
mium on which exceeded $200,000 (all individual policies, very 
little Term). 

The “Soaring Sixties” are just around the corner. With 
company such as Franklin and with a market such as we have 
our enthusiasm is unlimited! 





Sincerely, 


Fred Wiedemann, CLU 


James Owen Jones 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 











Lhe Friendly 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, iLLIN 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


Ss 
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The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and An 


Over Three Billion Six Hundred Million Dollars of Insurar 











Recommended Mortgage Bankers 





The aim of this list is to present the names of Mortgage Bankers especially equipped to 
adequately represent the mortgage loan departments of Life Insurance Companies, Banks, Savings 
& Loan Associations and other institutional investors. 

Each firm presented herein has been thoroughly investigated by us. Additional firms will be 
added as our local investigations in each section of the nation are completed; our eventual objective 
is to have all n+ ogee areas of the country represented. The absence of any firm's name should 


not be unfavora 
not to be listed. 


ly construed as it may be due to a number of reasons, including their decision 


Our files contain additional data on the Mortgage Bankers appearing herein; such information 
may be secured by application to Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


CALIFORNIA 








THE COLWELL COMPANY 
5856 WILSHIRE BLVD. 

LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
BRANCHES: 

Orange County & San Diego 


DELAWARE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Continued) 











Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


T. B. O'TOOLE INC. 

DU PONT BLDG. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: Dover & Seaford, Del. 
Kennett Square, Pa. 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WALKER & DUNLOP, INC. 

905 léth STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—BALTIMORE, MD 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





DWYER-CURLETT & CO. 
6334 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 48 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





FREDERICK W. BERENS, INC. 
1722 L STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE IBM SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 


Durham, Miami, St. Petersburg, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico 


WEAVER BROS., INC. 
WASHINGTON BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 





FLORIDA 





McMILLAN MORTGAGE CO. 


4015 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Members: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


BOGLEY HARTING & HIGHT INC. 
7000 WISCONSIN AVE. 

CHEVY CHASE, MD. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 

Arlington, Va. Washington, D. C. Clearwater, 
Eau Gallie, Fila. Upper Darby, Pa. 


AMERICAN TITLE INSURANCE CO. 
901 N. E. 2ND AVE. 


MIAMI, FLA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 








COLORADO 





KASSLER & CO. 
1554 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLORADO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LEASING 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


H. L. RUST COMPANY 
1001 ISTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—ARLINGTON, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








D. R. MEAD & COMPANY 
1900 BISCAYNE BLVD. 


MIAMI, FLA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 





Members: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 





CONNECTICUT 


ILLINOIS 





WILLIAM A. CURTIN & CO., INC. 


42 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











B. F. SAUL CO. 
925-15th ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DOVENMUEHLE, INC. 

135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 


ILLINOIS (Continued) 





LOUISIANA 


NEW YORK 





DRAPER and KRAMER, INC. 


30 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA 
MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





HEARIN-COLLENS MORTGAGE 
CORP. 
1040 MAIN STREET 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WELLS & BARKER, INC. 
47 WEST HURON STREET 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
Mortgage Financing 
Apartment, Commercial, Industrial Properties 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








REPUBLIC REALTY MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


\i1| WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











DANE & NORTHROP, INC. 


1402 SO. JEFFERSON DAVIS PKWY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
METROPOLITAN NEW ORLEANS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 








LAWRENCE A. EPTER 

& ASSOCIATES INC. 
240 MADISON AVENUE 

NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of New York, New Jersey and Florida 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








INDIANA 








WATERFIELD MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


126 E. BERRY ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Orlando, Fla. 
Members: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 


MARYLAND 








W. BURTON GUY & CO., INC. 

11 EAST CHASE STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





GEORGE W. WARNECKE & CO., INC. 


295 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MINNESOTA 





SAVILL-MAHAFFEY MORTGAGE 
co., INC 
600 FIDELITY BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches At: Gary & Anderson 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 





THORPE BROS. INC. 
THORPE BUILDING, 519 MARQUETTE AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
For 75 years making and serving all types 
of mortgage loans 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








IOWA 


EAGAN REAL ESTATE, INC. 


SYRACUSE KEMPER BUILDING 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








GENERAL MORTGAGE CORP. 
OF IOWA 


FLEMING BUILDING 
DES MOINES, l|OWA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: Mason City, lowa 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


H. & VAL J. ROTHSCHILD, INC. 
503 GUARDIAN BLDG. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


NORTH CAROLINA 





CAMERON-BROWN COMPANY 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
OFFICES 
Charlotte—Asheville—Raleigh—Greensboro 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





KANSAS 





MISSOURI 





THE FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO. 


139 NO. MAIN ST. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


COMMERCIAL, CONVENTIONAI 
FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





CITY BOND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
3rd Fi. City National Bank—l0th & Grand 
KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








GOODYEAR MORTGAGE CORP. 
500 EAST MOREHEAD STREET 
CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & 


VA MORTGAGES 








THE WHEELER KELLY & HAGNY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MISSOURI VALLEY INVESTMENT CO. 
1012 BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








KENTUCKY 





NEBRASKA 


N. G. SPEIR, INC. 


128-130 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CHARLOTTE 2, NO. CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 








LOUISVILLE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 
215 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











WESTERN SECURITIES COMPANY 


19th AT DOUGLAS 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES AT: DENVER, DES MOINES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








C. H. SLATER REALTY AND 
MORTGAGE CORP. 


220 WEST MARKET STREET 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 
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Bankers 


SOUTH CAROLINA (Continued) 





STOCKTON, WHITE & COMPANY 
8TH FLOOR SECURITY BANK BLDG. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Conventional Loans 
Approved Mortgagee FHA & VA 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








DAYTON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


THIRD NATIONAL BUILDING 
DAYTON, OHIO 


COMPLETE ere AGE BANKING 
VICE 


APPROVED ‘ A MORTGAGEE 
Member: Mortgege Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





STEVENSON, sresenennea & CO, 
208 CHERRY AV 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S. CAROLINA 
FHA approved Mortgages 
Commercial & All Types Residential loans 
Complete “yn 2 Facilities 


BR 
5 EXCHANGE Cae CHARLESTON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 














WILLIAMS-MALCOLM COMPANY 
INC 


319 WEST STH ST. 
WINSTON SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 
Serving Northwestern North Carolina 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MORTGAGE INVESTORS CORP. 
709 ADAMS STREET 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL LOANS 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


TEXAS 














OHIO 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ORDWAY-SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Suite 330 AMARILLO BUILDING 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Commercial, Conventional, FHA 
& VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 














FIRST AKRON CORPORATION 
611 W. MARKET STREET 
AKRON, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


BANKERS BOND AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


1315 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1924 











RICKS- sre COMPANY 
O. BOX 791 
AMARILLO. TEXAS 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgage 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
BRANCHES 
Dallas, Midland, Tulsa, Oklahoma Cit 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 











CINCINNATI INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


800 FIFTH-THIRD BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL AND FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FRED L. AIKEN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
429 FOURTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





D. L. WELCH & CO., INC. 
104 WEST 10TH ST. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 

















WALLDON, INC. 

615 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—DAYTON, OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THOMAS AND GROSHON, INC. 


6784 MARKET STREET 
UPPER DARBY, PA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


M. P. CRUM COMPANY 
1404 KIRBY BLDG. 
DALLAS |, TEXAS 

Negotiator of Conventional, FHA & VA 

Mortgages—Dallas and Tarrant Counties 

Specialists in 
Commerical & Industrial Mortgages 
throughout the Southwest 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 








SOUTH CAROLINA 








JAY F. ZOOK, INC. 
3826 EUCLID AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL, 
INDUSTRIAL FHA-VA LOANS 


BRANCH OFFICE: COLUMBUS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


AUGUST KOHN & COMPANY 
1529 WASHINGTON STREET 
COLUMBIA, SO. CAROLINA 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





JONES-WEST MORTGAGE 
MPANY 
RIO GRANDE NAT'L BLDG. 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 

CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAI 

INDUSTRIAL, FHA—VA LOANS 

BRANCH OFFICE: FORT WORTH 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 








THE GALBREATH MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


56 EAST GAY ST. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GENERAL MORTGAGE CO. 
201 E. COFFEE STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Commerical & Residential Mortgages 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: ANDERSON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MAXSON-MAHONEY-TURNER 
1415 FIDELITY UNION BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 








PANOHIO MORTGAGES, INC. 
100 E. GAY STREET 
COLUMRUS, OHIO 


Commercial, Industrial, Residential Mortgages 
throughout Ohio 
Forty-three years servicing experience 
BRANCHES: Cincinnati and Dayton 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





C. DOUGLAS WILSON & CO. 
201 EAST NORTH STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete ete Facilities 
Anderson, Charleston, Columbia, Florence, 
Spartanburg 








Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





J. E. FOSTER & SON, INC. 


1101 SUMMIT AVE. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


State Wide Organization & Mortgage Servicing 
All IBM Accounting Services 


Branches: Dallas, Houston, Beaumont, Lubbock 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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TEXAS (Continued) 


ee ee 


TEXAS—(Continued) 





McDONALD MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1201 WEST LANCASTER AVE. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. ; 


THE RICHARD GILL COMPANY 
SOLEDAD, MAIN & GIRAUD STS. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 











T. J. BETTES COMPANY 
BETTES BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
FACILITIES 


Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Arizona and California 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MORTGAGE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION OF TEXAS 
301 WEST COMMERCE ST. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Offices: Austin, Dallas, Houston, 
Corpus Christi & Victoria 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





VIRGINIA 





HOLLAND MORTGAGE & 
INVESTMENT CORP. 
HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING 
P. O. Box 3085 Houston, Texas 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 





ARLINGTON REALTY COMPANY 
2300 WILSON BLVD. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








KINGHORN, DRIVER & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 
1816 MAIN, HOUSTON 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 


INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
OF NORFOLK 
215 EAST PLUME STREET 
NORFOLK 14, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 











MORTGAGE AND TRUST, INC. 
921 CAROLINE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
FHA, VA, Conventional Mortgages 

Complete Servicing Facilities 


Branch offices: Austin, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
El Paso, Lubbock, Midland, Odessa 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 


COLONIAL GROUP, INC. 
212 EAST FRANKLIN ST 
RICHMOND, VA 
Commercial, Conventional, FHA & VA Resi 
dential Mortgages—Complete IBM Servicing 
Branches: Washington, Norfolk, Newport News, 
Charlotte & New York City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 











W. M. WRIGHT COMPANY 
1220 DALLAS AVENUE 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
HOUSTON & GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 





MORTGAGE INVESTMENT CORP. 
400 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 











INVESTORS, INC. 
léth STREET & AVENUE M 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: MIDLAND, TEXAS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 











MAGIC CITY MORTGAGE CO., INC. 
130 CHURCH AVENUE, S.W. 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
Conventional FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Service Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Bristol & Norfolk, Va.—Greensboro, N. C. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 





WISCONSIN 





W. K. EWING CO., INC. 
Established 1917 
1035 NAVARRO ST. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 











MORTGAGE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
125 EAST WELLS ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCI AL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 
Branches: Appleton, Madison, Racine—Wiscon- 
sin; Rochester, St. Paul—Minnesota 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 
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RESHAPING AN IMAGE 


YOUNG PEOPLE SEE an “anemic” im 
age when they consider the insurance 
industry as a business way of life, 
Frank O. H. Williams, vice presi 
dent of the Connecticut General Life 
In: irance Company, said recently. 
Mr. Williams forecast that the com 
petition by industry for the services 
of talented, ambitious young people 
would become even more intensified 
in the future. He said the insurance 
business must better perpare itself 
for this competition 


The insurance executive suggested 
a four-point program “to which we 
can give immediate attention” and 
said the first point was to “emphasize 
at every opportunity the import ant 
social purpose our industry fulfills 


Mr. Williams added that secondly 
the business must use “greater im 
agination” in establishing activities 
or projects that will show young peo 
ple the “wide variety” of opportu 
nities and challenges which can be 
] 


found in the insurance fiel 


The third point was to devote 
more time in an effort to “improve 
the caliber of the men whom we se 
lect to join our organizations” and 
then to pay greater attention to help 
ing with the self-development of 
these men and to giving them op 
portunities “that offer early, ace 
quate, exciting and consistent chal 
lenge.” 


The fourth step was listed by M1 
Williams as the encouragement of 
“wide but balanced participation in 
community, civic and political ac 
tivities.” He said this would give 
the public better opportunity to “re 
ognize the highly competent and 
attractive people to be found in our 
industry.” 


‘The job that lies ahead of us 
of correcting and reshaping an 
image which is as obsolete and un 
realistic as ours—is by no means a 
minor or <ayeh pega task. Through 
the creation of a positive image we 
will be lichens to build a_ strong 
foundation for the challenging future 
which les ahead of our business. 
We will be contributing much to 
our own satisfaction and our own 
self-respect,” stated Mr. Williams 
in conclusion 
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A Challenge—from page 29 


portion of the aged not presently in- 
sured give as their reason that they 
cannot afford such insurance. Since 
the information is derived from per- 
sonal interviews, it is obvious that 
such responses are highly subjective. 
No attempt, to my knowledge, has 
ever been made to evaluate these re- 
sponses in terms of determining the 
total resources of such respondents 
and how such resources are other- 
wise used. Without such evaluation, 
these responses can be given little 
weight, particularly if the respondent 
has never even investigated the pos- 
sibility for himself, including the 
cost of coverage. 

As was recognized by Margaret 
S. Gordon of the University of Cal- 
ifornia recently in a statement be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee on 
Problems of Aging and the Aged: 
“It is virtually impossible, however, 
to arrive at even approximate esti- 
mates of the proportions (of the 
aged) with inadequate incomes at 
the present time, in view of the fact 
that neither income nor budgetary 
data are available in sufficient de- 
tail.” 


Facts Overlooked 


Meanwhile, those making the as- 
sumption overlook the following re- 
cently revealed facts: 

1. Recent surveys such as one by 
Elmo Roper for the New York 
United Hospital Fund indicate that 
voluntary prepayment has a long 
way to go before it is priced out of 
the market. 

2. A study made by Life Magazine 
in 1957 of consumer’s buying habits 
states: “It’s also true that the ‘senior 
citizen,’ the people over 65, buy 
pretty much the same type of goods 
in the same proportions as every- 
body else buys them.” 

3. In the instance of group insur- 
ance on active employees over age 
65 or on those retired it is important 
to recognize that in many cases the 
coverage is provided at little or no 
cost to the older person since the 
employer pays all or part of the 
premium. 

4. Studies made by the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities 
which show that oldsters opinions of 
their own finances are that the vast 
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majority consider themselves “com- 
fortable”’ (51% in St. Louis) or 
“have enough to get along on.” Only 
a small percentage said they “can't 
make ends meet.” This percentage 
ranged from 5% in St. Louis to 
10% in Cleveland. This study re- 
ports that “When asked who would 
pay for hospitalization if it were 
necessary, between 80% and 90% 
of the aging in all studies said they 
had hospitalization insurance, sav- 
ings, or potential help from children 
and relatives.” 

5. The recently released study by 
Health Information Foundation 
which states that “the increase in 
health insurance for those 65 years 
and over is increasing at a faster 
rate than the rest of the population.” 

While it is apparent that great 
progress has been made in bringing 
about a flexible basis by which the 
aged are assisted in financing their 
costs of medical care, a fuller reali- 
zation of the potential is dependent 
upon a coordination of several di- 
versified efforts. 

Voluntary health insurance has 
made the facility for the protection 
of the American people available. It 
now remains under a voluntary ap- 
proach, for people as individuals or 
as employers, union leaders, or lead- 
ers of other types of organizations, 
or as senior citizens themselves to 
choose to purchase this available 
protection. In a free society these 
choices can be made subjectively. 
Insurance has to compete for the 


available dollar in any instance. 


Individual Choice 


From the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual who is not protected as a 
member of a group, choice must be 
made between health insurance and 
the many appealing, often highly ad- 
vertised and installment purchased, 
consumer goods and services. He 
alone can make the choice so long as 
health insurance remains on a vol- 
untary basis. He should be given 
every assistance in the making of 
his choice by the dissemination of 
helpful information as has previously 
been suggested. He should be made 
acutely aware of the value and in 
many cases, the need, for such pro- 
tection. 

With respect to the employer, 
health insurance has to compete not 


only with all the costs of production, 
including wages, but with other 
types of fringe benefits desired or 
demanded by employees. The prob. 
lem of providing health insurance 
for the future retired is primarily 
one of financing. The employer can- 
not exceed his resources. He, fur- 
thermore, cannot provide so much 
in fringe benefits that he will be 
placed at a disadvantage with his 
competitors. Employers in America 
have accepted their responsibility to 
their employees on an increasingly 
generous scale to the extent where 
today fringe benefits average some 
20% of payroll. 


Employee Contribution 


The employer is also faced with 
the problem of the extent to which 
his productive employees are will- 
ing to share in the provision of bene- 
fits to the retired employees. Since 
he has to compete with other em- 
ployers in an open labor market for 
his employees, this too, becomes an 
important factor. In making his 
choice the employer, in turn, is often 
governed by the contracts arrived 
at through collective bargaining. 
These interrelated problems indicate 
the following in the interest of fur- 
ther protection for the future retired 
aged : 

A. Active 
made aware of the importance of 
such future protection to the end 
that they will be willing to assume 
responsibility and assist in bearing 
the costs for the protection of those 
who retire at an earlier date. 

B. Employees, through their labor 
unions or otherwise, should be made 
aware of the importance of such pro- 
tection in retirement and should give 
due weight to such importance in 


employees should _ be 


relation to their demands for other 
fringe benefits. 

C. Employers and labor 
should be made increasingly aware 
of the primary importance of volun- 
tary health insurance for their re- 
tired employees and of the need for 
financing such protection on a sound 


unions 


realistic basis. 
Private insurance 
should remain aware of the need to 


mechanisms 


find the best possible ways to insure 
older people. They should continue 
to find means for broadening the 
base of existing insurance, remait 
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alert to providing benefits the nature 
and scope of which are suitable to 
the needs of older people, and con- 
tinue to strive toward insurance 
mechanisms which take cognizance 
ol the 

The use of less expensive forms 


economic status of the aged. 


of care—In any consideration of 
medica! care for the aged the means 
of caring for the aged can by no 
means be assumed to be fixed. To- 
day, expensive forms of care for 
the aged are being employed for no 
other reason than that no others 
are available. It is now generally 


recognized that wider use of am- 
bulatory or self-service hospital care, 
skilled nursing homes, the better use 
of visiting nurses and of practical 
nurses in or out of hospital, home 
care programs, homemakers, and 
conceived housing could 
serve to appreciably reduce the per 
diem health care costs of the aged. 


specially 


Experimentation Necessary 


Much experimentation and train- 


ing of professional personnel is 
needed to bring these forms of care 
into general usage and should be 
encouraged. Such developments can- 
not be brought about by the volun- 
tary health insurance 
alone or even primarily. 

It is the responsibility of the com- 
munity to provide the proper kinds 
of facilities for medical care. The 
Hill-Burton program has provided 
appreciable assistance in this respect. 
The creation and maintenance of an 
adequate corps of professional medi- 
cal personnel is primarily the con- 
cern of the respective professions. 
It is reported by all the professions 
that certain shortages exist today. 


mechanism 


Increased extension of health insur 
ance protection cannot alone relieve 
this situation. Insurers will stand 
ready, however, to cooperate in the 
development of newer forms of care 
and to consider the inclusion of such 
forms of care in the insurance 
Joint endeavor between 
the providers of care and the insur- 
ing mechanism is called for and 
would be forthcoming. 


coverage. 


Perhaps the greatest single prob- 
lem confronting retired persons is 
the eroding effects of inflation upon 
their private pension plans, personal 
savings, assets, life insurance, and 
health insurance. The insurance in- 
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dustry has long been in the fore- 
front in the effort to acquaint the 
public with the dangers of spiraling 
inflation to all phases of the economy. 
All private citizens and organiza- 
tions, as well as government, should 
intensify their efforts to contain fur 
ther inflationary trends. 

\With respect to that segment un- 
able to finance the cost of health 
care for themselves because of their 
limited or non-existent means, in- 
surance companies take the view that 
such persons should have assurance 
that health care is available to them 
when they need it. To that end in 
surance companies support the con- 
cept of assistance programs to sup- 
plement the 
agencies, 


efforts of voluntary 
As a service to the com- 
munity, the insurance companies 
stand ready to make their knowledge 
and facilities available to assist in 
the administration of such programs. 
The public funds available for medi- 
cal care for the indigent and needy 
should at all times be sufficient to 
guarantee medically adequate care. 

It is not an easy matter to segre- 
gate the specific problem of medical 


care of retired persons from the 
whole of the problems which face 
aged persons. There are many 


studies which point to the complex- 
ity and the inter-relatedness of these 
problems. They cover a wide spec- 
trum of concern from maladjust- 
ment to retirement, to all the costs 
of personal living, to people main- 
tained in general hospitals and men- 
tal institutions simply because there 
is no other place where they might 
be adequately housed. 


Insufficient Housing 


For example, the Housing Com 
missioner of New York State has 
recently pointed out that insufficient 
housing for the aged 
many older people confined to hos- 
pitals even though they do not need 
constant medical care. 


is keeping 


He estimates 
that 20% of hospital confinement of 
older people could be eliminated if 
adequate housing were available for 
them. Hence it is clear that ex- 
penses erroneously considered as 
medical care are in reality living 
expenses. These are real problems 
of human concern. Many agencies 
are devoting themselves to the find- 


ing of better solutions. Their ex- 


plorations proceed into areas, how- 
ever, which go far beyond the legi- 
timate concern of health insurance 
mechanisms. It remains for others 
specifically and professionally skilled 
to solve such problems. 


Other Sources of Income 


Health insurance is not the only 
method of meeting the health needs 
of the aged. Many people age 65 
or older are receiving, in addition to 
or independent of OASDI benefits, 
pensions from previous employment 
and income from investments, an 
individual and 
group life and health insurance pol 
icies. 


nuities, and from 
Many have accumulated sav 
ings, own their own homes free of 
mortgage, or have other assets 
While these resources, separately or 
in the aggregate, are incapable of 
precise determination, their impor 
tance and size is clearly indicated by 
data available 

That 


from many sources. 


these resources are con- 
stantly improving ,is borne out by 
the conclusion of the Social Security 
Administration that the money in 
come position of the aged has been 
improving significantly in the past 
decade and by the the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board which indicate a constantly 
iunproving position of the aged with 
respect to assets and liquid holdings. 
In addition, 


studies Oo 


studies of the 
Social Security Administration show 
that an estimated 28% of persons 


recent 


age 65 or older have income from 
employment. these marked 
indications it is clear that a sub- 
stantial number of the aged 
means other than health 


trom 


From 


have 
insurance 
which to meet the costs of 
medical care. 

steps should be taken to reduce 
to a minimum the number of future 
aged who would be needy. Educa 
tional and skill training programs 
to reduce the number of low-income 
workers in the future can be one 
positive approach. Other approaches 
might be sought with respect to low- 
income or marginal farmers and 
farm workers, migratory workers, 
and the designated geographic areas 
where, because of shifting industrial 
opportunity, many people find it im- 
possible to earn subsistence wages. 
The successful overcoming of the 


ed n the 








A Challenge—Continued 


problem presented by those groups 
in our population might be looked 
upon as the keystone upon which 
any concern for the economic wel- 
fare of the future aged might be 
built. 

The ultimate objective should be 
to insure that the years which have 
been added to life through the reduc- 
tion in mortality shall not be spent 
in chronic invalidity. This calls for 
greater development of preventive 
health measures, the early detection 
and treatment of chronic disease, the 
creation or expansion of special facil- 
ities and services designed to meet 
the health problems of the aged, and 
the circulation of health educational 
information. 

There also is need of a great ex- 
pansion in rehabilitation services and 
facilities. These services should be 
made available not only to those dis- 
abled persons who are potentially re- 
employable but to all persons whose 
well-being can be improved through 
Ac- 
will 


the techniques of rehabilitation. 


complishment in these areas 
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POSTAL LIFE 


& Casualty Insurance Company 


minimize the need for medical treat- 
ment and control its cost, and will 
complement the advances being made 
by insurers in expanding the covet 
age on the older lives 

; Congress has before it legislation 
which would provide certain kinds 
and amounts of 


OASDI 


pendents, 


medical care for 
beneficiaries and their de 

This legislation is based 
upon the unsound assumption that 
most of the aged population of our 
country are not able to finance their 
health care costs and ignores the fact 
that it been established 


has never 


that aged persons who require and 


seek needed health care have been 
refused it. The legislation would 


seem to overlook the fact, as has 
been described previously, that vol- 
untary 
the 


health insurers are meeting 
health 
care financing for the aged and that 


increasing demand for 
this is the most flexible means of re- 
sponding to the changing needs of 
older people. It would impose an 


other heavy and unnecessary tax 


upon our working people. 


threat to the 
future of the present social security 


It poses a serious 


company 

on 

the 
move! 


612 West 47th Street, Kansos City, Missouri 








system by being inconsistent with ¢] 
basic pattern and philosophy 


OASDI by the establishment of 


L Ssery 

ice benefits, and by threatening jt. 
g 

hnancial structure. This legislatios 

furthermore, fails in the ac plist 


ment of its purpose by ign 


only real problem of financing heal 
care costs of the aged: thi ft the 
presently indigent aged. And ther 
is little doubt in the minds mar 
that such legislation would eve 
tually destroy voluntary health jin- 
surance and lead to an all-inclusj 
compulsory health service or insu 
ance plan 

Such legislation, therefore, at o1 
presents a challenge to both industr 
and insurance to show, by actual per 
formance, that action on the rt 


1 


government on behalf of the 
digent population is not necessar 


Neither can accept this cl leng 
separately. Industry, both en vers 
and their employees, must 
aware of the importance of this chal 
lenge and exert the initiat 
which adequate coverage, proper! 


financed. can be brought about ly 
part, 
available such coverage and 


surers, on their must 
influence the adequacy of its 
ing. 

Certainly the information which is 
available, some of which 
stated here, G1VeS every eV ide1 
this challenge has been fully accepted 
by the majority of industry and 
insurers and that there has 
distinct and solid trend in this dire 
tion. These efforts, combined wit! 
the acceptance ot responsibility by 
individuals on their own behalf, bear 
evidence that government action is 
not necessary 1n our nation, 

The successful acceptance of 
challenge will relieve the government 
and the tax structure, fron 
necessity of providing medical cart 
for a large segment of the citizenr 
In turn, it avoid the 


utilization of 


can unneces- 
sarily high medical 


services and the decreased standards 


of services which 


are corollary 
government schemes. It can pr 
serve the freedom which has beet 


traditional to medical practice in this 
country and keep the way open f 

Hexibility and progress. It can serve 
as an indication that in the United 
States voluntary initiative still pos- 
sesses the vitality and capability o! 
coming to grips with social problems 
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A RARE 
GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY 





OPPORTUNITY 








If you are a self-starter and wish to work with an enthusiastic, 
aggressive sales department of a strong life insurance company, there is a 
General Agency opportunity for you! 








BENEFITS 








A personal producing General Agent's contract that offers top 
commissions, vested renewals, higher service bonuses, and an incentive plan 
to earn office allowance and financing of sub-agents. 








EXPERIENCE 











Man selected must be a successful personal producer in Ordinary 
Life Sales . . . an aggressive organizer . . . and willing to accept the responsi- 
bilities of a progressive General Agent. 





COMPANY 








Company is a well-established, medium-sized life insurance com- 
pany licensed in 44 states* and the District of Columbia . . . highly organized 
to give the fullest support and compensation to the successful General Agent. 








PRODUCT 





A complete line of par and non-par policies is available. 








SALES PROMOTION 








Company's strong sales promotion program includes a 
dynamic Audio-Visual program . . . original direct mail and prospecting 
system . . . highly effective and unique sales tools. . . . 








HOW TO APPLY 








Write today and include a complete summary of your per- 
sonal and business experience. . . . All replies are confidential. . . . Our field 
force knows of this “ad.” 








WHEN TO APPLY 








Immediately! 


Box No. L-119 
BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


*(Not licensed in N. J., N. Y., Mich., Mass., R. |., or Conn.) 
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STANDARD TERMINOLOGY 


THE COMMISSION ON standardiza- 
tion of insurance terminology of the 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance has voted to 
standardize on “health” as the gen- 
eric name to replace “accident and 
health,” “accident and sickness,” and 
other similar designations. The de- 
cision was announced at the annual 
business meeting of the association 
in Washington, D. C. 

The next step of the committee on 
health insurance terminology will be 
to decide on standard terminology 
for the various divisions of the 
health insurance business, after 
which it will work on words within 
each division. 


PERSISTENCY AWARD 
ANNOUNCED 

AN INSTITUTIONAL AWARD in the 
insurance field, based on a high rate 
of persistency, will be made for the 
first time in 1960 to agents who qual- 
ify. The sponsors are Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
International Association of <Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters, and 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

The Health Insurance Persistency 
Award will be given in “recognition 
of quality service to the public as 
evidenced by an excellent record of 
maintaining in force and extending 
the benefits of health insurance.” 

To win the 1960 award the appli- 
cant must have, for each of the years 
1958 and 1959, paid A&S business of 
not less than $2,500 of annualized 
premiums on at least 18 policy con- 
tracts. At least 85% of the amount 
exposed in the two-year period must 
be in force on December 31, 1959. 
The qualifier must also be a member 
of one or both of the sponsoring 
agents’ organizations. 

Agents who have changed com- 
panies within the two-year period 
are eligible to apply by completing a 
special application (Form 2) in ad- 
dition to the regular 
(Form 1). 

The detailed rules are covered in 
the application blank. Coverages 
which qualify in determining the vol- 
ume for the minimum exposure to 
lapse are: disability income (both 
accident only and A&S); hospital 


application 


88 


and surgical (individual and fam- 
ily) ; major medical (individual and 
family); and medical reimburse- 
ment, including principal and capital 
sum for accident only. 

Policy types which qualify are: 
noncancellable and/or guaranteed 
serviceable ; commercial (renewable 
at the option of the insurer) ; 
industrial. 


and 


The closing date for agents to file 
completed applications with their 
home offices for the Health Insur- 
ance Persistency Award is February 
29, 1960. The closing date for home 
offices to file certified applications 
with the proper agents’ organization 
is March 31, 1960. It is expected 
that winners will be announced in 
May. 

Correspondence concerning appli- 
cation blanks should be addressed to 
the organization of which the agent 
is a member: National Association 
of Life Underwriters, 608 13th 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
or International Association of 
Accident and Health Underwrit- 
ers, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago 
6, Illinois. 


SIMULTANEOUS DEATH 


IMPROVED LAWS COVERING the pay- 
ment of life or accident insurance in 
the event of the simultaneous death 
of the insured and beneficiary would 
eliminate much litigation and ex- 
pense, Theodore E. Provost, assist- 
ant counsel, of the Equitable of 
New York, said at the winter meet- 
ing of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel in New York. 

He declared that the Uniform 
Simultaneous Death Acts “offer 
little help and no protection to in- 
surance companies faced with the 
problem of determining without re- 
sort to the courts whether the in- 
sured or beneficiary died first, and 
who should be paid.” 

“Tt would appear,” said Mr. Pro- 
vost, “that payment under the Si- 
multaneous Death Act can only be 
made with any degree of certainty 
when there are no survivors to a 
disaster involving a ship lost at sea, 
a plane involved in a crash, an ex- 
plosion or some similar catastrophe 
where by the very nature of the oc- 
currence there is no possibility of a 
witness.” 


INSURANCE CODES 


WoRK HAS BEEN STARTED On the re- 
vision of the Idaho insurance code 
under a $25,000 appropriation 
granted by the 1959 Legislature. 
Robert Williams, a Seattle special- 
ist in such matters, will assist the 


state insurance department in the 
undertaking. The recodification will 
be submitted to the 1961 legislature 


for approval. 
A final draft of a proposed new 


Georgia insurance code has _ been 
completed by a joint state legislative 
committee headed by Rep. Howell 
Hollis. He reports that the measure 


in bill form will be available soon 
and is expected to be accept 
the state legislature. 


ble to 


COVERAGE FOR OLDER 
CITIZENS 


HEALTH INSURANCE COMPANIES are 
demonstrating effectively their ca- 
pacity for providing medical, sur- 
gical, and hospital care coverage for 
older people, Robert R. Neal. Gen- 
eral Manager of the Health I[nsur- 
ance Association of 
ported recently. 

He emphasized that the insurance 
carriers are making rapid strides in 
developing and offering health insur- 
ance programs specifically designed 


> 


America, re 


for people age 65 and over. Among 
the plans offered to older persons 
who want assistance in meeting their 
health care expenses, he named the 
following : 


“1. Continuation of insurance on 
older active workers 
insurance plans. 

“9 


under group 


Continuation of group insur- 
ance on retired workers and _ their 
dependents, generally with part or 
all of the premium paid by the em- 
ployer. 

“3. Continuation on an individual- 
policy basis of coverage originally 
provided by group insurance. 

“4. New issuance of group insur- 
ance at advanced ages. 

“5. Continuation into the later 
years of individual insurance bought 
in the productive years. 

“6. New issuance of individually- 
purchased policies at advanced ages. 
“7. Issuance of insurance that 
becomes paid-up at age 65.” 
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CONSULTING 


ACTUARIES 





IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


$42 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











—— 


ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


ATLANTA DETROIT 


LENARD E. GOODFARB, F-.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


11 North Juniper Street 


Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
LOcust 3-7014 


RINTYE, STRIBLING & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. ATLANTA 
JAckson 3-7771 











BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE, 
INC. 
ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
211 West Wacker Drive 


CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 











J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 
ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


Box 56 307 N. Michigan Ave 
Winthrop Harbor Chicago 
Illinois Illinois 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
1389 N. CLARK ST. Chicago 2, Ill. 


Tel.: STAte 2-1335 


E. P. HIGGINS AND COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS 
(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 
10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4020 














WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 











MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo 


612 W. 47th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, 
Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


200 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y 


417 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles 13, Cal. 











A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











THE HOWARD E. NYHART 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Principal Office: 2859 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
WaAlnut 6-2485 











WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Telephone Hanover 2-5840 











HEALTH COVERAGE 


BROADENED 
UNITED MEDICAL SERVICE (New 
York’s Blue Shield) and Group 


Health Insurance have liberalized 
their coverages, including those for 
people over age 65 for some sub- 
scriber categories. The organiza- 
tions also are including care for 
nervous and mental ailments. 
U.M.S. also expects that within the 
near future it will be able to enroll 
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people over age 65 on a direct pay- 
ment basis. It now has nearly 300,- 
000 people over that age enrolled 
through groups or as retired in- 
dividuals. 


BLUE CROSS RATE 
INCREASE 


Tue AssocIATED HosPITAL Service 
of Maine (Blue Cross) has in- 
creased its 1960 rates from 15% to 
24% depending on type of coverage. 





TRAVEL ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


INDEPENDENT AGENTS and brokers 
throughout the United States and 
Canada can now market travel in- 
surance through national credit cards, 
it has been announced by four in- 
surance companies. The companies 
are: Beneficial Standard Life, Bene- 
ficial Fire and Casualty, Fidelity In- 
terstate Life, and British Pacific In- 
surance Company of Canada. 
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STEPPED-UP 


BUYER APPEAL 


in New Policy Series 








@ NEW EXECUTIVE PROTECTION 


Our popular Executive Protection now available 
on Paid-up-at-65 basis. 
Endowment at 90 (female 93) 
$15,000 minimum 
Ages at issue 15-55 
Cash Values: Net level reserve less $8.00 
in first year. Full reserve by 
end of third year. 


@ HIGHER GUARANTEED INTEREST 
RATE ON DIVIDEND 
ACCUMULATIONS 


Guaranteed rate increased from 2% to 
216%. Current rate for 1960—3.4%. 


e@ FULL BENEFIT AT AGE ZERO 


Policies issued at age 0 provide full cover- 
age from date of issue. (Except in Texas) 


@ DISABILITY FEATURES LIBERALIZED 


Income Limits 


$500 for men ages 21-45 

$400 for men ages 46-50 

$250 for men ages 51-55 

$800 Maximum for coverage in all com- 
panies. Higher maximum may be 
allowed when part of disability 
income results from accident and 
health coverage. 


New Definition 


Total disability: Inability to follow regu- 
lar occupation during first 18 months; 
benefits thereafter if unable to earn 
income in any occupation for which in- 





Massachusetts 
Mutual policies 
have been 
STREAMLINED 
SIMPLIFIED 
LIBERALIZED 


sured may be fitted by education, train- 
ing or experience. Normal 6-month wait- 
ing period. 

Premium Waiver Liberalized 
If total disability is continuous from age 
60 to age 65 all premiums payable after 
age 65 automatically waived without 
further evidence of disability. 

Waiver of Premiums available on Retire- 

ment Annuities. 


e ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
BENEFIT LIBERALIZED 


New rider covers accidental death . . 
no longer restricted. to death by accidental 
means. 


@ SETTLEMENT OPTIONS LIBERALIZED 


Life income computed on more favorable 
mortality table. Guaranteed interest basis 
for all other options increased to 214%. 


@ RETIREMENT INCOME POLICIES 


Lower premium rates for Retirement An- 
nuity and Retirement Income policies for 
men and women. 


AND MANY OTHERS 





For More Details 


see our General Agent 











MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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INSURANCE IN CANADA 


rHE MANY DEMANDs on the 
in 1958, Canadians put a 
higher percentage of their income 
after taxes into life insurance and 
annuity premiums than in any year 


DesPIT! 
consumer 


since 1947. The 1958 figure was 
3.7%, the same as in 1946 and 1947, 


In 1952 the ratio fell to a low of 
32%. Back in 

was 4.4%. These figures are re- 
ported in the fifth edition of “Ca- 
Insurance 


1928, however, it 


nadian |_ife Facts,”” pre- 
pared by the Life Insurance Officers 
Association and now off the press. 
The address of the association is 302 
Bay Street, Toronto 1, Canada. 


GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


ALTHOUGH THE LIFE INSURANCE 
business should oppose government 
expansion into areas where life in- 
surance clearly serves the public in- 
terest more effectively, the business 
has a collateral responsibility to rec- 
ognize that expanding government 
participation in business may be an 
inevitable consequence of our eco- 
nomic and social growth. 

This opinion was expressed by 
Eugene M. Thore, Vice President 
and General Counsel of the Life In- 
surance Association of America. 
The business will be serving the pub- 
lic best, he said, if there is realistic 
evaluation of such trends and quick 
adjustment to developments involv- 
ing government activities. 

Public reaction to life insurance 
will always depend on the quality 
of service, he stated, and upon at- 
titudes toward thrift and personal 
responsibility. He pointed out two 
general areas of potential difficulty: 
the international picture and the 
rapidly-developing technological rev- 
olution. “This calls for greater flex- 
ibility,” Mr. Thore continued, “in 
our evaluation of government and 
the many social demands upon it. 
It will require dynamic voluntary 
insurance institutions to keep pace 
with the growing need for indi- 
vidual security. 

“Although the growth of Federal 
power will create many problems 
for life insurance, the next decade 
will produce a limitless opportunity 
to expand voluntary protection,” 
Mr. Thore stated. “Ten years from 
now we shall have a population in 
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excess of 200,000,000. Their re- 
quirements for food, homes, auto- 
mobiles, electronic devices and em- 
ployment are prodigious and defy 
accurate estimates at present. The 
requirements for new capital to fi- 
nance all of this additional produc- 
tion will exceed the financing re- 
quirements of any other era of 
American history with the possible 
exception of World War II. 

* Technological im- 
proved public health, social aware- 
ness and economic opportunity all 
augur for the best. 


advances, 


And,” he con- 
tinued, “it is reasonable to assume 
that these great advances in material 
comforts and responsibility 
stimulate tremendously — the 
growth of voluntary insurance. This 
will transpire because better living 
standards cannot be fully enjoyed 


sf cial 
will 


without the peace of mind and per- 
financial 
provides.” 


LUTC TERM UNDER WAY 


A TOTAL OF 19,550 students are cur- 
rently enrolled in the Life Under- 
writer Training Council's life insur- 


sonal security insurance 


ance course, according to an 
announcement by LUT‘ 
Henry A. Kirsch, CLU. 
classes are meeting each week in all 
Alaska. As in recent 
years, classes are also being held in 
Puerto Rico. 

The 1959-60 school year began 
the regular 26-week cycle in Octo- 
ber, 1959, and will come to an end 
in May, 1960. A written 
amination will be given to students 
during the week of May 9. 


President 
Some 1,030 


States except 


final ex- 


A score 
of at least 70% on this examination 
is one of the requirements for suc- 
cessful completion of the course. 

From a statistical standpoint, the 
LUTC student body presents an in- 
teresting picture. Figures released 
by the Council disclose a wide range 
in student life 
experience. 


age and insurance 
From a mathematical standpoint, 
the composite, or “typical” LUTC 
student is 3334 years old and has 
been in the life insurance business for 
414 years. He has had slightly over 
a vear of college. If he is a combina- 
tion agent, he produced $245,521 in 
addition to his debit business during 
the year preceding his enrollment. If 
he is an ordinary agent, he produced 
$315,043 during the same period. 


PERMANENT COVERAGE 


THERE IS A GROWING TREND in 
health insurance toward permanent- 
type the Health Insur- 
ance Institute said today. The swing 
to permanent-type coverages devel- 


oped as 


coverages, 


insurance companies ac- 
quired more experience on the prob 
able involved in ill health. 
Another factor has been the improve- 
ment in medical techniques in the 
past decade which has made the cost 
of medical 


losses 


care more 
than had been the case 

Starting in 1952, 
business offered 


predictable 


the insurance 
health insur- 
ance policies that are guaranteed re 
newable. At least thirty-one 
panies now have policies 


new 


com 
which are 
guaranteed renewable for life 
of these, eight will offer 


and, 
such poli 
cies to persons seventy-five years of 
age or older. 

A year ago, the Health Insurance 
Association of America urged all its 
member companies not already do- 
ing so, voluntarily to restrict their 
right to refuse to renew policies. As 
a result, the incidence of cancellation 
has been reduced virtually to the 
vanishing point, stated the Institute, 
and more than 99% of persons with 
health insurance provided by insur 
ance companies have remained in- 


sured as long as they paid the 
premium, 
Of the 72 million persons pro- 


tected against the costs of medical 
care by insurance companies, seven 
out of every ten are covered under 
group policies and the remaining 
three are covered by individual poli- 
cies. Cancellation of individuals does 
not exist under group policies, said 
the Institute. Of the remaining three 
out of ten persons who have individ- 
ual policies, one-third have policies 
that are guaranteed renewable, one- 
third have policies where the insuring 
company has voluntarily restricted 
its right to non-renew, and the final 
one-third have policies that are sub- 
ject to cancellation. 

In this last category, a study by 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners has shown that 
only three-tenths of one per cent of 
such persons are either cancelled or 
non-renewed. This works out to a 
performance record by the health in- 
surance business of a 99.9999% non 
cancellation figure. 
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Life Insurance Taxes 


HENRY F. ROOD 
Senior Vice President 
The Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. 


ROM EVERY DOLLAR of premium 
ee the life insurance com- 
panies received in 1959 they will pay 
approximately 5¢ in taxes to state, 


local, and Federal governments. 
This compares with about 10¢ for 
all management expenses of the 


company and 8¢ for commissions to 
agents 

In 1958 the taxes paid by life in- 
surance companies amounted to $687 
million, an increase of $54 million or 
9% more than in 1957. This did not 
include the additional 
curred the 
Federal income 
That will add approxi- 
mately $180 million more to tax on 
1958 operations. 


amount in- 
because of retroactive 
feature of the new 
tax law. 


A Significant Item 


We are talking about a very sig- 
nificant item in our operating costs. 
Moreover, it is an item which tends 
to increase and one over which we 
have a relatively small amount of 
control. However, there are some 
things we can do to minimize taxes, 
and it is the responsibility of every 
office manager to plan operations so 
as to reduce taxes to the greatest 
extent possible under the provisions 
of the various laws. 

One of the principal forms of tax- 
ation of a life insurance company is 
the premium tax. This varies by 
state but amounts to about 2% of 
premium income. Annuities are fre- 
quently treated more liberally, and 
the handling of dividends paid to 
policyholders is not the same in all 
jurisdictions. There are other varia- 
tions. For example, Indiana permits 
the deduction of claim payments but 
charges a 3% rate. 
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In most states there is a retaliatory 
law which provides that life insur- 
ance companies domiciled in another 
state with a higher tax rate will be 
required to pay that higher rate. For 
example, which have 
home offices in Oklahoma must pay 
4% in all states because Oklahoma 
collects 4% 
panies. 


companies 


from out-of-state com- 


A Great Protection 


Actually these retaliatory laws are 
a great protection to all of us. The 
local companies will vigorously op- 
pose an increase in tax rates of for- 
eign companies because they know 
their own taxes in other states will 
be automatically 
of the retaliatory laws. Originally, 


increased because 
premium taxes were assessed to de- 
fray the cost of supervising insur- 
ance companies. Now the taxes far 
surpass the amounts needed to oper- 
ate the insurance departments and 
about 95% goes into general rey- 
enue. 





A very significant item 


There are many forms of licenses 
and fees which must be paid to state 
and local governments. State licenses 
both for the company and its agents 
are universal. In addition, filing fees 
are payable for the privilege of filing 
annual statements, valuation certifi- 
cates, and other required reports. 
During recent years there has been 
an increase in local license fees, par 
ticularly in 
states. 


some of the southern 
This is an item which bears 


We found 


where we paid a $250 fee for doing 


watching. have cities 
business because we dcc¢ pted a small 
application We 
asked our agency department not to 


brokerage have 


appoint agents or operate in such 
cities unless a satisfactory amount 
of business can be obtained 


In Lieu of Other Taxes 


Usually the premium tax is in lieu 
of all other taxes, and life insurance 
companies are, therefore, 
from income taxes 
of all 


€ xempt 
This is not true 
states, however, and 


income 
tax returns must be filed in a few 
states. Some difficult problems are 


raised when a state attempts to levy 
an income tax against a foreign life 
insurance company on business done 


within that state. For example, 
should all the interest earned on 
mortgage loans and bonds in the 


state be taxed or only that part allo 
cated to the 
policies on the lives of residents in 


maintain reserves on 
the state. Since companies don’t us 
ually divide reserves by state, and 
allo 


cate, the problem becomes still more 


office expenses are difficult to 


complicated. Occasionally, we heat 
the suggestion that cities levy in 
come taxes against life 
An income 
local level would be impossible, as 


insurance 
companies. tax on a 
earnings can’t be broken down that 


Continued page} 
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Life Insurance Taxes—Continued 
finely, and taxes by city should be 
kept on a flat basis or, at the most, 
as a percent of premium income. 
The companies must also pay so- 
real estate taxes, 
and sales taxes on the same basis as 


cial security taxes, 


There 
is little we can do about these items. 


other types of corporations. 


Federal Income Tax 


The major tax in the future for 
most companies will be the Federal 
tax. The law was revised 
last year, and the tax burden will be 
greatly for 
panies. 

Since 


income 


increased most com- 


1921 life insurance com- 


panies have been taxed on invest- 
ment income only. 
that was more 


In many respects 
in the nature of an 
excise tax than an income tax, and it 
was levied on investment in- 
come less an allowance for the inter- 
est required to maintain reserves. 
When interest rates dropped during 
the thirties and forties, 


oT 
gross 


the tax vir- 
tually disappeared on two occasions. 
This resulted in a new tax law in 
1942 and in a series of stopgap laws 
from 1950 on. Early in 1958 when 
the Mills Stopgap Law was extended 
for one more year to cover 1957, it 
was evident that Congress would de- 
mand a permanent to the 


problem. Serious and concentrated 


solution 
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CAPITOL AT WOODLANE 


LITTLE ROCK. ARKANSAS 
CARL S. PULLEY, Vice President and Director of Agencies ee 














ANICO SALES LEADERS 


Econ-0-Master 
Family Policy 
Econ-0-Parent 
& Children Plan 
Ladies Special Policy 
Preferred Premium Life 
$25,000 Executive 
Special 
Gtd. Renewable A & H 
and H & S Policies 
Non-Medical to Age 45 
Annuity Conversion 
Rider (free) 
Equity Builder Policy 
for Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans 


(Ask about other specials) 


“There goes ‘a ‘Valentine down the drain. We 
wouldn’t lose a single prospect with Anico’s 
complete line and special policies.” 


OPENINGS EVERYWHERE IN TERRITORY FOR 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS AND SPECIAL BROKERS 


For information address: COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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OVER 5 BILLIONS OF 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 





studies began which culminated jy 
the passage of the Life Insurance 
Company Income Tax Act of 1959 
Although not effective until June 


1959, many of the provisions of the 


Act were made retroactive to the 
operations of 1958. 

The new tax law continues the tax 
on investment earnings but provides 


for an immediate tax on one-half of 


the underwriting earnings and de. 
fers taxing the balance of underwrit 
ing earnings as long as such fun 
are held in the “Policyholder=’ Sur- 


Account” for the 
pe icy hc iIders. 


plus protection of 

Several steps are involved in de. 
termining the amount subject ‘o tax. 
but when the various computations 
are complete there is but a single tay 
on a single amount. The phase | 
portion of the tax base is not wholly 


unlike former laws in that it at 
measure the net vest 
income of the life insurance 
company, that tion 
thereof which represents the policy- 
holders’ share of 
In other words, 
are allowed for: 


net investment 


tempts to 
ment 
excluding 
investment yield 
proper deductions 
(1) that portion of 
income which is re- 
quired to be set aside in life insur- 


ance reserves to meet future policy 
obligations; (2) that portion of in- 
vestment income attributable to cer- 


tain qualified pension reserves; an 
(3) “interest paid” on supplemen- 
tary contracts and dividend accumv- 
lations. 


Phase Two 


In the | 
base the 


hase 2 2 portion of the tax 


company is requir ed 


compute its total income from al 
sources. If the company has  sus- 
tained underwriting losses and tt 
total income is less than the taxabl 
portion of its investment income as 
determined under phase 1, then the 
lower total income is the tax bast 
On the other hand, if there is a gai! 
from total operations so that the 


total income is larger than the taxa 
ble investment one-half | 
the net underwriting income’ (t! 
total income 


income, 
less the taxable invest 
ment income) is added immediatel 
to the The other half @ 
the net underwriting income is adde 
to what the bill calls the Policy 
holders’ Surplus Account. 

The phase 3 portion of the tax § 
concerned with that half of the ne 


tax base. 


Best’s Life New 
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riting income upon which the 
At this point 
paid tax on all 
of its net investment income and 
one-half of its net underwriting in- 
come, can pay dividends to 
stockholders with no additional tax, 
provided the company pays out no 
more than the amount of its taxes 
under and 2 (there are 
other items which can be added) ; 
but to the extent that such cash dis- 
tributions to shareholders 
such amount they are added to the 
tax base of the company. 


under\ 
tax ha- 
the company having 


been deferred. 


cash 


phases 1 


exceed 


The concept of paying an immedi- 
ate tax on one-half of the company’s 
net underwriting income and defer- 
ring tax on the other half reflects the 
belief of the Congress that the de- 
ferred half should not be considered 
until the long-term 
business 


income contin- 


sencies of the have been 
deci- 
distributions to 


excess of the 


eliminated by the company’s 


sion to make cash 
shareholders in 
which already 
taxed under phases 1 and 2. 

The new 
gains or losses the same as 
corporation. 


amounts have been 
law also taxes capital 
any other 


A Distinct Improvement 


I think that the bill contains many 
provisions which are a distinct im- 
provement over previous laws. For 
example, if a stock life company suf- 
fers a loss from operations, it 
not incur a tax under the new law 
whereas it would have been required 
to pay a tax on investment income 
under the preceding Stopgap Law. 
I also believe that the bill contains 
several inequities which will not 
stand the test of time. The proba- 
bilities are, that the frame- 
work of the bill will remain the basic 
pattern for the taxation of life insur- 
ance companies for many years. 


will 


however, 


The new tax law 


poses many 
problems. For the first time since 
1920, underwriting earnings and 


What can 
insurance 
reduce 


capital gains are taxable. 
we, as managers of life 
companies, do to 
There are 


taxes? 
many opportunities and 
we should all be alert to them. 

There are several things we 
should not do. First, we should not 
take the attitude that it is all right to 
spend money lavishly 
deductible now. 


because it is 
However, we can 
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With a proven sales record, and if living in 






one of the Provident States*, we may have 
just the opportunity you are looking for. 


WHY NOT HAVE?.. 


> Your own general 





aL 


““THE PROVIDENT 

STATES” \_¢ 
Minnesota + Wyoming 
South Dakota + Idaho 
North Dakota + Utah 
California + Oregon 
Washington + Arizona 
Colorado «+ 


agency 





> Top commissions on personal production 
> Vested renewals 

> Competitive policies 

> Powerful sales brochures 

> Tops in support from Home Office 

> Growth with a growing company 


Wriie in strict confidence to: 


Nevada 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 


New Mexico + Montana 


PROVIDENT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA LIFE - ACCIDENT - HEALTH 


a Worle of Ba pS 
and Gattion Caney 


Remember the days when balloons, cotton candy, 
extremely important factors in your life? 
As we grow older, we think less about our childhood dreams and 
concentrate on present day realities such as future security 
Granted, balloons may have been more enjoyable subjects but even 
they would occasionally pop and change our world of make believe 
into a world of tears. This is a perfect analogy for our present world 
of realities. If a disaster were to strike your family, could you cope 
with it? Or will a disaster shatter your “balloon of security.” 
” The Federal Life Insurance C ompany of Chicago offers the finest 
Secured Income Plan in the insurance field today. This non 
cancellable, guaranteed renewable plan is a combination of Life and 
Accident and Health—just the thing to protect your 
balloon.” 
Manager openings in Kansas City, Minneapolis-St. Paul and 
other prominent cities are available. If you would like further 
detals on selling this plan write: Emery Huff, Agency VP 















and ice cream were 


Security 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
6100 N. Cicero Avenue e Chicago 46, Illinois 





and should measure the tax impact check on claim the 


on all operations, and we may auth- 
orize expenditures 


January 5 but 


payment was made in December 


such as for ad- Now let’s look at some of the pos 


vertising which we would have re- itive things we can do to reduce 
fused before—because Uncle Sam is taxes. First, I recommend that ev 
sharing the expense now. eryone attempt to understand the 

Second, we should not evade tax law. Don't try to read it, but get 


your tax man to explain the theory 


avoidance and tax evasion is simple. of it to you in general terms. We 
One is honest and the other illegal. 
One example will make this clear. 


taxes. The difference between tax 


had several sessions in our company 


for department heads to explain and 


We avoid taxes in the current year discuss the new tax law. We don't 
when we mail a check for a charita- expect these people to be able to 
ble contribution on December 31st complete a tax return, but we hope 


We evade mail the C 


taxes when we 
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FOR YOU —A 
BUILT-IN CLIENT-BUILDER 


The first, basic Occidental Change-Easy policy you deliver 
to your policyholder is usually only the beginning. 
To that same chassis policy your client can later add 
(7f he wants it and when he wants it): 

DISABILITY INCOME 

INCOME PROTECTION 

FAMILY INCOME 

MORTGAGE PROTECTION 

FAMILY PLAN 

ADDITIONAL TERM 
All of this coverage is provided your policyholder in a 
single policy. And this one policy costs less than a series of 
separate policies covering the same needs. 
He has one policy, ove premium and (most important to 
you) ome insurance man. 


The Change-Easy concept makes sense to clients. And they 
come back for more. 


While they’re building protection, you’re building clients. 
d o d é 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE insurance company of catitornia 


(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 


Home Office: Los Angeles/W. B. Stannard, Vice President 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 


Best’s Life News 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Dividends Accruing on Life Policy 
Sufficient to Pay Quarterly Premium 
Must Be So Credited by the Com- 
pany Even Though Policyholder Paid 
Last Premium Annually. 

HARLES F, Byrne and J. P. 

Byrne & Sons Co. applied to 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. for a $100,000 policy on the 
life of Charles F. Byrne. By assign- 
ment, the beneficiary eventually be- 
came the United States National 
Bank of Omaha. In the application it 
was directed that annual dividends 
should be applied toward the reduc- 
tion of current premiums due and 
quarterly premiums were requested. 
During the first year of the policy 
from June 2, 1955, to June 2, 1956, 
such quarterly premiums were paid. 
On June 2, 1956, for the next policy 
year, to June 2, 1957, the total an- 
nual premium was paid. On June 2, 
1957, a premium was due but was 
not paid by the insured or his as- 
signee, the bank. On that day, $458 
was due from the insurance company 
as a dividend. This sum was never 
paid by the insurance company to 
anyone except that subsequently it 
was tendered to the bank and the 
widow of the insured. 

Charles F. Byrne died on July 
13, 1957, and the insurance company 
denied liability. The company stated 
that as the premiums had been paid 
annually and there not being suffi- 
cient amount of dividends to pay 
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The Legal Spotlight 


another full annual premium, the 
company was not obligated to credit 
the dividends on 


quarterly pre- 
miums. 


The beneficiary filed suit, 
alleging that the $458 dividend due 
to the insured on June 2, 1957, was 
sufficient to pay a quarterly pre- 
mium of $326. If 
so credited, the 


such had been 
insurance policy 
would have been in full force and 
effect on July 13, 
insured died. 


1957, when the 


The United States District Court 
for Nebraska, the trial court, con- 
cluded that the insurance policy did 
not lapse for nonpayment of pre- 
miums, but held that the dividend 
should have credited for a 
quarterly premium on June 2, 1957, 
retaining the policy in force. The 
trial court further found that the 
mere payment of one annual pre- 
mium on a policy which did provide 
for quarterly 


been 


premiums did not 
change the terms of the insurance 
contract, requiring the insured to 
pay annual premiums. 

The insurance company appealed 
to the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit and there 
Justice Gardner affirmed the finding 
of the trial court. 

Justice Gardner stated that the 
owner of the policy, both in the ap- 
plication and the policy itself, indi- 
cated an election to pay the premium 
quarterly. This was not only shown 
by the policy, but also by the physi- 
cal facts that the first year’s quar- 
terly premiums were so paid. The 
insured had a right under the terms 
of the policy, during the second 
year, to pay an annual premium all 





at one time. There was nothing in 
the policy which would indicate that 
by his so doing, he would change the 
terms of the policy by which he was 
privileged to pay the 
quarterly. 


premiums 
No notice, in W riting or 
otherwise, that he had changed the 
terms of the contract, was in evi- 
dence. From the facts and circum 
stances it is reasonable to infer that 
the insured paid the annual premium 
because at the time he was in funds 
to do so and that by so doing he 
reduced the premium cost. This does 
not necessarily infer that he relin 
quished his contractual rights to 
make quarterly premiums in the fu- 
ture. The insurance contract is cer- 
tainly susceptible of the construction 
for which the beneficiary bank con- 
tends and it is a cardinal principle 
of insurance law that a policy or 
contract of insurance is to be con- 
strued liberally in favor of the in 
sured or his beneficiary and strictly 
The court 
then reiterated that there was suf- 
ficient amount of money in the divi- 
dend, viz., $458, to pay the first 
quarterly premium in June of 1957, 
which amounted to $326. 


as against the insurer. 


The in- 
sured died before the second quar- 
terly premium was payable and thus 
the policy was not subject to lapse 
for failure to pay the premium up to 
and including the time of insured’s 
death. 

The court states the general rule 
as found in 45 Corpus Juris 
Secundum, Page 478, as follows: 
“As a general rule, a life insurance 
company cannot forfeit the policy 


(Continued on the next page) 
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for nonpayment of premium when it 
has in its possession dividends pres- 
ently due insured which are sufficient 
to pay the premium, but it must 
apply the dividends to the payment 
of the premium unless, under the 
terms of the policy or by direction 
of insured himself, the company is 
required to use the dividends for a 
purpose other than the payment of 
premiums.” 
Thus, the insurance company, de- 
spite the fact of the insured’s paying 
one annual premium, is still obli- 
gated to credit the amount of divi- 
dends on a quarterly premium and 
the judgment in favor of the bene- 
ficiary bank is affirmed. 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. v. United States National 
Bank of Omaha. United States 
Court of Appeals for Eighth Circuit. 
June 10, 1959. 4 CCH Life Cases 
(2d), Page 542. 
John E. North, Young, Holm & 
Miller for appellant. Edgar M. 
Morsman, Maxwell, Fike & Sawtell, 
Harvey D. Davis for appellee. 


Mississippi Supreme Court Holds That 

Student of Demonstration Grammar 

School Covered by Blanket Student 

Accident Policy When Drowned in 

College Swimming Pool After Classes 
Were Dismissed 


On April 25, 1957, Jerry Neal 
Broadus, II, was accidentally 
drowned in the swimming pool of 
Mississippi Southern College. Jerry 
was a student in the George Hurst 
School which is a demonstration 
school for grades one through eight, 
located on the campus of Mississippi 


Southern College. The school was 
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used so that college students in the 
field of education could get practice 
teaching at the demonstration school. 
This school convenes at 8 :00 o'clock 
and dismisses at 3:00 P.M. At ap- 
proximately 5:00 o'clock on April 
25, 1957, Jerry and his brother were 
permitted by their father to go to 
the swimming pool at the college 
and at that hour and date he was 
accidentally drowned. The swim- 
ming pool was under the supervi- 
sion of the college with a Mr. John- 
son as the manager. The students 
school were 
allowed to swim between the hours 
of 3:45 and 6:00 P.M. by paying a 
fee of $1 for a period of six weeks. 
The demonstration school is actually 
located on the campus of the college 
and it is impractical to distinguish 
between the two campuses. In fact, 


at the demonstration 


some college classes were held at the 
time of the accident, in the demon- 
stration school classrooms. 

Previously, both schools had ap- 
plied for and received an accident 
policy from Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company which would pay 
a certain sum for accidental death. 
The policy had been in effect since 
November of 1955. The policy pro- 
vided, among other things, that the 
accidental death benefit would be 
paid if the student was killed while 
(A) attending school on the school 
premises during regular school days, 
but only during the period begin- 
ning one hour before school com- 
mences and ending one hour after 
the students dismiss from school.” 
And further provides that the stu- 
dent will be protected, *(C) while 
participating in a school sponsored 
activity other than athletics under 
the supervision of a proper school 
authority wherever such activity is 
taking place.” 

The insurance company felt that 
this case would be governed by the 
first paragraph, (A), but the bene- 
ficiaries of the student contended 
that it would be covered by Para- 
graph (C), the latter paragraph. 

After the company denied liability, 
suit was filed and the trial court 
held for the beneficiary, stating that 
Paragraph (C) of the coverage ap- 
plied to this case. The trial judge 
also found as a fact, that the demon- 
stration school is a part of the college 
and that the swimming pool was for 
the benefit of the child which was 





drowned and that the pool was un. 
der the control of the college aq- 
ministration. The trial court fur- 
ther found that the boy was 
participating in a school activity un- 
der the supervision of a 
school authority. 

An appeal was lodged in the Mis- 
sissippi Supreme Court and _ that 
court, writing through Judge Hall 
affirmed the trial court’s holding. 
The court stated that the insurance 
company did prepare the policy and 
the terms must be considered most 
favorably toward the insured and 
especially those provisions of doubt- 
ful meaning. 


bre per 


The appellate court quoted from 

a previous Mississippi case as fol- 
lows: 
“In construing the provisions of a 
contract of insurance, all the provi- 
sions of the policy must be so con- 
strued if it can be reasonably cone, 
so as to give effect to each. \\ here 
the policy is subject to two interpre- 
tations, equally reasonable, that 
which gives the greater indemnity 
to the insured will prevail. In all 
cases the policy must be liberally 
construed in favor of the insured, in 
order to accomplish the purpose of 
the insurance.” 

The court stated that it was con- 
fronted in this case with a contract 
which under the first Paragraph 
(A), provides for indemnity only 
during school time, one hour before 
and one hour subsequently, while 
in Paragraph (C), it does cover 
indemnity while participating in 
school-sponsored activity wherever 
such activity is taking place, if tt 
is not athletics and is under the 
supervision of a proper school au- 
thority. 
certainly so ambiguous as to mislead 
others. As the trial court found that 
the child 
school sponsored activity under the 
authority of a proper school au- 
thority, this court cannot say that 
the trial court’s holding was errone- 
ous and thus the judgment below for 
the beneficiary must be affirmed. 

Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Co. v. Broadus, et al. Mississippt 
Supreme Court. October 19, 1959 
4 CCH Life Cases (2d), Page 552. 
M. M. Roberts, Hattiesburg, Mis- 
sissippi, for plaintiff. 
Hattiesburg, 
fendant. 
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A PUBLIC RELATIONS CRITIQUE 


DR. HARRY J. SOLBERG, CPCU 


Woodmen A & L 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


HE BUSINESS OF INSURANCE in 
the United States has for some 
] 


time been keenly aware of the im- 
portance of establishing a sound rap- 
port with that great body of persons 
called the public. During the last 
two decades the business has faced 
external problems of a nature that 
has caused insurance executives to 
view such a rapport as being in- 
creasingly important. Its current im- 
portance is evidenced by statements 
such as that made by H. Lewis Rietz 
to the October, 1959, annual meeting 
of the American Life Convention. 
Mr. Rietz told that group that there 
are three challenges of such magni- 
tude to life insurance that they can- 
not be overlooked. Of the three, he 
ranked as first “The need to create 
better public and political under- 
standing of the true place of insur- 
ance in society.” 


Information Institute 


The property and casualty insur- 
ance business has indicated that it 
feels similarly with regard to public 
relations. During the past vear seven 
of its major intercompany associa- 
tions have created the Insurance In- 
formation Institute. This organiza- 
tion has as a principal goal 
building good will, acceptance and 
understanding for the 
business 


insurance 
and obtaining 

a more sympathetic attitude on the 
part of the general public toward our 
business.” 

The threat of socialization makes 
the future success of the private in- 
surance business in this country in- 
creasingly dependent on the degree 
of public conviction that private in- 
surance is the most satisfactory me- 
dium for handling insurable risks 
in the social, economic and political 
meld that constitutes the United 
States. The current probability es- 
timate of long-run socialization of 


For February, 1960 


large segments of the insurance busi 


ness must 


be placed quite high. 
Several segments of the business are 
now waging battles against acute 
threats of socialization. The accident 
and sickness insurers have found it 
necessary to launch an offensive in 
providing coverage for the elder 
citizens of the nation. The defense 
these insurers offered to Congress in 
opposition to Rep. Aime Forand’s 
bill (which would expand social se- 
curity to provide certain health serv- 
ices to social security beneficiaries ) 
apparently is but a preliminary to 
the defense they will find it necessary 
to offer in 1960, an election year. 
The automobile insurers have long 
proclaimed that compulsory automo- 
bile insurance is but the first step in 
creating state operated automobile 
insurers. Within the past three years 
this first step has been taken in New 


York and North What 


must be realized by insurance people 


Carolina. 


is that the existence of the private 
insurance business as an economic 
institution in the SOC1O-px litical com- 
plex of the last half of the twentieth 
century is to be an existence con- 
tinually in substantial jeopardy. 


Two Basic Factors 


The jeopardy and its prospective 
continuation result from the interac- 
tion of two basic factors. First, sev- 
eral inherent characteristics of 
insurance make it particularly vul- 
nerable to socialization. (a) Insur- 
ance is fundamentally a social device 

and it is a social device that has 
The implica- 
Nothing is to be 
gained from argumentation relative 


been commercialized. 
tions are obvious. 


to the desirability of commercialized 
social devices. The fact that insur- 
ance, no matter how good it might 
be, is what it is, will continue to 
attract the attention of legislative 
bodies to it. 
insurance is a social device, the pri- 


(b) Largely because 


vate insurance business has been ad- 
judicated to be affected with a public 
interest. Such adjudication estab- 


lishes insurance as a quasi-public 


utility and sanctions its regulation 


by the body politic. Involvement of 


government in the regulation of as 
diverse, complex and ubiquitous a 
business as insurance cannot be a 
static thing, and continually suggests 
to some that much more extensive 
governmental involvement would be 
socially beneficial. (c) The private 
insurance business has rather well 
defined limitations as to the 
of risk with which it may 


fully deal 


nature 
SUCCESS 
The residue of risk neces 
sarily left uninsured by private in 
surers invites the development of 
social insurance schemes—which do 
not reciprocate with private insurers 
in limiting their direction of growth. 


Development Factor 


The second factor responsible for 
jeopardizing the existence of private 
insurance is found in the status of 
social and political development of 
the nation. Many persons who de 
cry increasing government participa 
tion in economic affairs at the same 
time welcome additional government 
services. legislated security for the 
citizenry is politically popular. The 
resulting governmental social wel- 


fare and social reform 


frequently deal 


programs 
with risks of the 
citizenry that are of an insurance 
nature but are uninsurable from the 
point of view of the private insur- 
ance business. These programs tend 
soon to outgrow the risk cells for 
which they were designed and, bur- 
geoning outward, they encroach 
more and more on the area of risk 
that the private insurance business 
claims as its domain 
If it is to have f 
the private insurance 


iture success, 


business must, 
of course, continue to be effective in 
its role in the functioning of the 
eccnomy. But in addition it must 
win the public to its side, for it is 
the public that will ultimately de- 


termine the form of the insurance 
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Up to date coverage of the 

new "family plan" policies 

and “guaranteed insurability 
agreements" 


More companies covered 
for the first time 


New policies ... new rates and 
dividends . . . here's just a partial 
list a full five months before 
publication date: 


AMERICAN UNITED (IND.) — Announces 
general reduction in gross premiums on a 
“quantity discount” system. Lower pre- 
mium rates for women. 

CAROLINA LIFE (S. C.) —New par and 
Non-Par rates introduced. 

CROWN LIFE (CANADA) — Introduces new 
rates on a “quantity discount” basis. Re- 
duced rates for women. 

GENERAL AMERICAN (MO.) — Reduced 
rates for women on two leading policies, 
the “Econolife” and “Economaster.” 

INDIANAPOLIS LIFE—Premiums graded 
by policy size. Lower rates for women. 

LAMAR LIFE (MISS.) —Introduces “Su- 
perselect Risk” — Life Paid-Up at 95 (Min. 
$15,000 men; $10,000 women); Retirement 
Income at 70; 5 Year Renewable & Con- 
vertible Term (Min. $7,500). 

LIFE INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA — In- 
troduces several new plans of insurance. 
Rates reduced for women on policies of 
$10,000 or more. 

MANHATTAN LIFE (N. Y.) — Introduces 
“Adjustable Whole Life.” 

NEW ENGLAND LIFE — Revised dividend 
scale for 1960. Interest rate on settlement 
options and accumulated dividends in- 
creased from 3.25% to 3.65%. 

NEW YORK LIFE—Introduces “Income 
Builder at 65” (Min. $10,000) and “Estate 
Protector for Women” (Min. $25,000). 

PROVIDENT MUTUAL — 1959 dividend scale 
continued for 1960. Interest rate on settle- 
ment options and accumulated dividends 
increased from 3.25% to 3.50%. Reduced 
rates for women. 

PRUDENTIAL — Introduces new policy espe- 
cially designed for women at reduced rates 
for amounts of $5,000 or more. 

UNITED STATES LIFE — Introduces “Modi- 
fied Life 3” plan with reduced premiums 
after 3 years. 
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institution that will do the risk bear- 
ing in our society. The current senti- 
ment of the public in this regard is 
not very well determined. Insurance, 
as a private institution, and in its 
various segments, has apparently 
come to grips with the resultant 
problem through increased public re- 
lations activity by its manifold as- 
sociations and by individual insur- 
ance enterprises. The formation of 
the Insurance Information Institute, 
as described above, is but one indica- 
tion of this. 

To accomplish the purpose of the 
private insurance business, however, 
much more than a national campaign 
through the usual types of public re- 
lations channels is required—and 
more than expansion of private in- 
surance into risk areas in which the 
government has indicated an inter- 
est. To win the favor of the public 
in a lasting fashion the victory must 
come in the actual contacts of the 
private insurance business with the 
public. The public’s attitude toward 
the private insurance business de- 
velops in large part as a reaction to 
its exposure to private insurance. 

The attitude of an individual is 
usually constructed from a complex 
of negative and positive factors 
which, in the aggregate, are reflected 
as the individual’s “‘general” atti- 
tude. Far too many negative factors 
are found in attitudes toward the 
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private insurance business. They 
exist in large part because the busi- 
ness has not given consideration to 
public opinion in its determination 
of courses of action to pursue. Many 
of these negative factors undoubtedly 
result from managerial determina- 
tion of a course to follow in view of 
what seems to be the best interests 
of the particular insurance arm being 
managed. Unfortunately, these best 
interest judgments usually relate 
only to internal best interests, and 
the broad overview of the best inter- 
ests of the private insurance institu- 
Concrete 
examples mean much more than gen- 
eralized statements. Following are 
two examples of what is here in- 
tended. 


tion is too often ignored. 


Marketing Costs 


In property and casualty insur- 
ance the dominant marketing me- 
dium, the American agency system, 
has been concerned with its future 
as a result of the competitive inroads 
made by the so-called direct writers. 
The marketing cost is generally 
lower for direct writers. The pos- 
sibility develops that the companies 
using the American agency system 
might decide to shift to some modi- 
fied direct writing system of market- 
ing in order to make their prices 
more competitive. The advocates of 
the American agency system have 
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in Assets 


GENERAL AGENTS and 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS 
WELCOMED 
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argued that the unfavorable pric 
differential—the higher cost of mar. 
keting through their system—js 
justified by the services the 


ivency 
system agents afford the policy- 
holder. One of the services often 
referred to is representation in col- 


lecting from the insurance company 
in case of loss covered by the policy. 

The spokesman for the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, the 
official body of the American agency 
“The direct writer 
captive agent, one company 


system, Says: 
gent, 
may conceivably share our tec! inical 
know-how. One thing he certainly 
cannot share with us is the leverag 
which we can use on our companies, 
He cannot use leverage on his com- 
panies by threatening to move his 
business because the business isn’ 
his.” 

The National Association of In- 
surance Agents’ current television 
advertising tells the public that, if 
you purchase insurance from one of 
its members, “It’s not you alone 
against the insurance company if 
you and the insurance company have 
a difference of 
claim.” 


opinion about a 
The independent agent, this 
advertising says, is a friend at your 
someone to make sure 
you get prompt, fair payment.” This 
approach suggests that if the policy- 
holder ever has occasion to use his 
policy he will need local independent 
representation if he is to gain an 


side, 


equitable payment of loss from his 
that the 
does not expect the company he rep- 


insurance company agent 
resents to pay the policyholder what 
he ought to get unless the agent 
exerts his influence upon the com- 
pany. 


Most Militant Force 


Here we have some 100,000 indi- 
vidual agents constituting the most 
militant force in the insurance busi- 
ness today proclaiming that the pub- 
lic should not put its trust in the 
insurance companies these agents 
represent ! The implication that there 
is something basically wrong with 
the insurance business seems un- 
avoidable. Whatever they might in- 
tend, these agents are in effect say- 
ing: 


1) Insurance is big business and you 
can’t trust big business. 
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2) Insurance companies do not will- 
ingly make fair payments of losses. 
3) Insurance companies cannot be 
depended upon to pay promptly. 
+) The fine fiduciary reputation the 
insurers are supposed to have won't 
do you any good at the time vou have 
a loss. ; 

5) If someone isn't putting pressure 
—using leverage—on your insurance 
company for you, you probably are 
heing discriminated against. 


Harmful Implications 


If this is what 100,000 agents pro- 
less to believe, what is the public to 
believe? Not much imagination is 
required to visualize a host of nega- 
tive characteristics that are certain 
to be built into the public’s attitude 
toward the private insurance busi- 
ness as a result of this type of ad- 
vertising. The effect is undoubtedly 
enlarged in the workaday contacts of 
the agents with the public. 

The 


time-honored 


second example involves 
policy terminology 
which has been designed with too 
little regard for euphemism and the 


attitudes ot p¢ icvholders. Most pol- 
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icles are contractual agreements be- 
tween a and an “‘in- 


The policvholder is afforded 


“company” 
sured.” 
dignity as an “insured” throughout 
the main part of the policy. 
However, under many policies, 
when an insured person has a loss, 
he is suddenly thrust from the bosom 
of the company to an arms’-length 
position of “claimant.” The accident 
and sickness insurance policy provi- 
sions concerning losses” follow the 
uniform policy provisions recom- 
mended by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners and 
used by most states as establishing 
the minimum level of consideration 
that must be afforded the insured in 
this type policy. Common provisions 


in such policies are entitled “notice 


of claim,” “‘claim forms,” “time of 
payment of claims,” and “payment of 
claims.” Ask your non-insurance 


friends what is the first thing brought 
to their minds by the words “claim” 
and “claimant.” The terms do not 
suggest anything very nice to most 
pet yple. 

There may be some legal advan- 
tage in reducing the insured person 
to the position of a “claimant,” but 


his resultant attitude toward private 
insurance is not apt to be all that 1s 
“insured” and the 


desired. He is an 


company has promised to pay him 


] 


certain benefits upon the happening 
of certain events. The events happen 
and he turns to his policy, or to his 
agent, to determine how to proceed. 
He finds that he is a “‘claimant” and 
that he must give “notice of claim.” 
The 
formation is in itself 
lf the 


offended, quite obviously he has been 


“insured” to “claimant” trans 
a degradation 


“insured” is not consciously 


separated from any feeling of amity 


toward 


his insurance company, for 
he is now an adversary involved in 


attempting to collect a claim 


Choice of Words 


“Claim” has such acceptance as 


an insurance term that it has been 
accorded dictionary attention in that 
But by 


term suggests dispute and disagree 


reference. connotation the 
ment, because by usage “claims” are 


subject to question. Certainly small 


risk would be incurred by contrac 


tual changes eliminating reference: 


} 
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tality Table with a three-year set-back for women (legis- 
lation was not required in Connecticut). In addition to 
these twenty-eight jurisdictions where the table has been 
adopted, no amendment of the law is needed in five 
states, but legislation is required in eighteen jurisdic- 
tions, including the District of Columbia. There seems 
no reason to suppose that all the needed states will not 
have enacted the legislation by the mandatory date of 
1966. 


Model Credit Bill 


The N.A.I.C. also sponsored a model bill in the credit 
life and accident and health field. Originally developed 
in 1957, the legislation has been adopted in sixteen 
states, thirteen of them acting in 1959. With changes 
in the bill since 1957 and more contemplated, it is ex- 
pected that more states will act within the next year or 
two. 

Last year a check was put to the minimum deposit 
plan by the New York Insurance Department. Most 
observers saw this as a salutary thing for the industry, 
although some voices said that the restrictions did not 
go far enough. 

Group insurance, or at least some aspects of group 
insurance, remains a fertile ground for contention within 
the industry. A division between producing agents who 
desire restrictions on sale of group and some companies 
who see no need for such restrictions is no news. Re- 
cently, however, differences of opinion have developed 
between groups within the company associations. 


New Companies 


In the field of company operations one hundred 
twenty-five new companies were formed, there were a 
Many 
companies during the year adopted guaranteed insura- 
bility riders. 


good many mergers, and some mutualizations. 


At this point it is appropriate to make some predic- 
tions for the year 1960. Life insurance sales we believe 
should total $72,300,000,000, with ordinary slightly 
above $53,000,000,000, group $12,300,000,000, and in- 
dustrial $7,000,000,000. In force should reach $580,000,- 
000,000 by the end of 1960. 





1900-1960 





Atlantic Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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A favorite guessing game in the past few weeks has 
been making predictions with regard to the con 
years. A recent Gallup poll conducted for Loo! 
sine indicated that the public is optimistic, believi: 


ing ten 
Maqa- 


lf Wa 

S ai 

or depression unlikely in the next five years. The syr- 
vey showed that the public’s main wants are housing. 


cars, travel, and education. 


Population Trends 


Population trends are fairly accurately estin:ted, at 


least for certain age groups. Reasonably familiar ar 


the predictions that population in this country will be 
20% greater in 1965, but the age group over 65 will 
increase by 30%, that under 24 by 27%, and ‘hat be 


tween 24 and 64, most of the working population, by 


only 10%. Enormous quantities of consumers’ good 
will be needed by the dependent people in the poy ilatior 

We are also facing an exploding college age popula 
tion and an exploding young-married populati: The 
need for college dormitories and classrooms L pale 
beside that for new apartments. It seems inevitable t 


us that inflationary pressures will be normal during the 
next decade, when demand will frequently be stir 
by population increases. There will be few 
counter The demand for local anc state 
services will grow with the subdivisions, exertir 
on local and state budgets. The fantastic cost of niissiles 
and other defense hardware will increase, calling for 
higher budgets and more taxes if the country is to have 
a reasonable defense. It is possible that the public wil 
in the coming years, find some way to benefit t 
lower prices in the gains of productivity, along witl 
management and labor. How this can be accom; 
in the framework of free enterprise is a problem, but 
the attempt will be made. 


pressures, 


Faster Growth 


Our economy is due for an increase in its rate of 
growth. Whereas the growth in the ’50s has been about 
3% a year, it may well be 4% in the ’60s. 

Insurance predictions for 1970? Ours are—sales of 
$116,000,000,000, insurance in force of $787,000,000,- 
OOO. and assets of $167,.000,000,000. 


SIXTY GOOD YEARS... 


AND A FUTURE UNLIMITED! 
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Acme United: Max E. Munson has been 
appoin t« vice president of the western 
diy. established in Phoenix, Ariz. 


Aetna Life: Niels H. Fischer has been 
promoteci to associate actuary and Wil- 
liam S. Graham and Frederick O. Lyter, 
Jr, appointed field supervisors. Edward 
W. Bush was appointed assistant regional 
manager, mortgage loan dept. 

Willian F. Bardo has been advanced to 
secretary, comptroller’s dept. for this com- 
pany, Aetna Casualty and Standard Fire. 


All American Life: Walter R. Everton has 
been appointed agency builder for 
Tampa, Fla. 


American Income: Patrick K. Greenwell 
has been promoted to controller and 
R. D. Frazier to chief life underwriter. 


American Liberty Life Insurance Com- 
pany: Robert M. Crisler, Jr. has been 
promoted to assistant treasurer and A. 
Lamar Harrison to assistant secretary of 
this company. 


James E. Aycock 
general agent in 


Appalachian National: 
has been appointed 
Kingsport, ‘Tenn. 


Associates Life: Charles R. 
and Richard P. Stump have 
pointed general agents 


Weathe rly 
been ap- 


Bankers Life & Cas.: /. 7. Walker has 
been promoted to agency secretary 
ing in all areas of administration and 
service in the office of agency director 
Russ Van Kampen. 


, assist- 


Bankers National: Changes in 
Wilbur Bg et assistant 

George Hoffman, Jr. 
$. lad assistant 
Elmer F. Mellet 


Berkshire Life: 


ments: F. P. 


title: C. 
treasurer; 
, auditor; Robert 
comptroller; and 
tabulating director. 

General 


agent appoint- 
Logan, Inc., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


F. P. Logan, Jr.); Smith Insurance, New 
London, Conn. (Laurence P. Smith); Al- 
fred H. Cole, CLU, Philadelphia; and 


Michael G. Romell, CLU, Springfield. 
Canadian Premier: 
been appointed 
branch. 


Jack L. 


manager of 


Tyrer has 
Vancouve! 


Carolina Home: Harry Meadows has 
been appointed director of agencies in 
Georgia and Florida. 


Colonial Life Ins.: James I. Hyde has 
been promoted to resident superintendent 
of agencies in Pittsburgh, and Roger J. 


Byrne named assistant resident superin- 
tendent of agencies in northern New 
Jersey. 


Commonwealth Life Ins.: William W. 
Black and John S. Speed were elected to 
post of assistant vice president and Dr. 
Norman B. Hasler to associate medical 
director. 


Conn. General: Walter G. Gastil has been 
named director of agencies, western states. 
Los Angeles agencies at 510 W. 6th St. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Thomas C. Simons, assistant 
San Francisco, has been 
of Los Angeles branch office succeeding 
Mr. Gastil. Richard A. Balue has been 
appointed manager of the new Los 
Angeles Northwest brokerage agency at 
6434 Wilshire Blvd. and Frederick G. 
Carpenter as manager of the new Los 
Angeles Downtown brokerage agency at 
210 W. 7th St. The San Diego and Long 


manager at 
named manager 


Beach agencies, which had been district 
offices of the Los Angeles branch office, 
are now separate branch offices with 


Robert K. 
CLI 

Managerial appointments: JW. 
Walker, 


Gault and Dale W. Harding, 
, respectively, as branch managers. 
Norman 
manager in Burlington, Vt., suc- 
ceeding Raymond F. Briggs, retired; S. 
Jack Garvin, group manager at Syracuse; 
John R. Hammond, district group pension 
manager, Kansas City, Mo.; Robert E. 
Pape, assistant district group manager, 
Cleveland; assistant group managers- 
Charles A. Larson, Pittsburgh, Herbert R. 


Bamel (Madison Ave.) and Robert 1. 
Schnuer (John St.), New York City, Mer- 
win E. Soper, Des Moines, and Peter J. 


White, Jr., Miami; assistant managers 
Clarence T. Forsberg, Boston, and John J. 
Godfrey, Jr., New Haven. 

Staff assistants named: R. Nelson Jones, 
Hartford; David L. Schell, Des Moines; 
and John B. Stiteler, Phoenix. 

Brokerage agency appointments: Assist 
ant managers—Charles M. Blake, Jr., 
Boston, Raymond H. Foster, Atlanta, and 
Thornton Hutchins, Chicago; senior bro- 
kerage consultants—James W. Snell and 
Mark T. Vokey, Boston, and Joseph E. 
Harrington (John St.) New York City 
agency; and brokerage consultants—Peter 
C. Buckley (John St.) NYC, Guy P. Chance, 
Boston, James A. Duff, Jr., Pittsburgh 
branch, Richard J. Drew, Boston branch, 
N. Delmar Green, Seattle, Peter G. Pierce, 
Boston, and Albert R. Sisson, Chicago 
branch. 


Continental Assur.: Roger W. Dewey has 
been appointed director of group dept. 
field sales and services. Richard A. Chat- 
field, CLU, has been appointed director 
of sales promotion. 


Employers’ Life of America: Melvin J. 
Thar, formerly brokerage manager for 
Conn. General in Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed manager there. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Newly-created 
positions: Robert W. McCabe, director of 
accident-sickness sales, a post he formerly 
held with Guardian Life; and Robert S. 
Schoonmaker, formerly secretary—accident 
and sickness for Berkshire Life, super- 
vising underwriter for accident-sickness. 

Frank F. Broad, CLU, has been ad 
vanced to agency manager in Cleveland, 
Ohio, succeeding Richard J. Smith (ill 
health). 


yee Life (lowa): R. L. Hoghe, 

LU, senior Los Angeles general agent, 
a retired but will continue as a special 
representative. N. T. Reilly, Los Angeles 
general agent, has been named to suc- 
ceed him. 


Federal Life & Cas.: 


has been made assistant treasurer, 


James D. Hanson 
a post 
he formerly held with Midland National 
Life. Sam E. Colvard has been appointed 
assistant secretary, a position he pre 


viously had with Secured Ins 


First Colony: Agency managers named 
Julius Auerbach, Silver Spring, Md.; John 
C. Leonard, Bethesda, Md. (new): and 
William P. O’Connell, Arlington, Va 
Franklin Life: J. Harold Ervin, Spring 
field, Ill., Phillip H. Bowen, Portland, and 
Lyle R. Baker, North Portland, Ore., 
been named general agents. 

Jack A. McLeod has been promoted to 
assistant manager of Pacific northwest 
div., Spokane. Joseph B. Clarken, tox 
merly manager at Lexington (Ky.) for 
Mutual of N. Y., has been named South 
Carolina regional manager. 


have 


General American: Louis W. FE. Laudel 
has been named a general agent and will 
head one of the 11 agencies comprising the 


St. Louis multiple agency system. Edward 
lL. Gooch, Jr., CLU, has been appointed 
an agency organizer in the St. Louis 
agencies. 

Girardian: Thomas ]. Conroy and Arthur 


J]. Hanson have been appointed regional 
managers for Louisiana and Nebraska 
lowa territories, respectively 


Great National: Eugene J. Sutherland 


has been named manager of a new agency 
in Wichita Falls, Texas 
Great-West: Jolin B. McLean, CLU, has 


been appointed 
Victoria branch 
advanced to 


delphia. 


manager of Montreal 
Robert J]. Kidd has been 
group supervisor in Phila 


Jefferson National: David A. Reeves has 
been named regional superintendent for 
Indiana. 


General agent appointments: William ] 


Schilling, Eau Gallie, Ottie L. Little, 
Miami, and Malcolm 1 Rinker, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. Eual ( LeGrand 


Willoughby, and Robert E. Duncan, Jr., 
Cleveland, Ohio; {lbert 1 Cassedy 
Washington, D. C.; L. Raymond Wolf 
Peoria Heights, Ill.; Charles R. Holbrook, 
Ashland, Ky.; and Glenn FE. Orrison, 
Frederick, Md. 


Johnson & Higgins: Richard M. Rohm 
formerly director of group sales in Boston 
for New England Life, has been appointed 
a senior account executive 


Kansas City Life: Charles H. A. Redding 
has been appointed general agent at 
Detroit. William F. McNamara has taken 
over the organization of Paul D 
who has retired as general 
northern Ohio. 


Cremer, 
agent tor 


Life of North America: Richard S. Cox, 
Jr., has been promoted to vice president. 
James W. Ferriman, claim and loss dept 
was elected assistant secretary. G. Ernest 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Thomas and Robert L. Pope, both of sales 
dept., were elected superintendents of 
agencies. 

Joseph K. Hayes, formerly district group 
representative with Home Life of N. Y., 
has been appointed group manager in 
Dallas. 


Lincoln Liberty: Edwin E. Heap, Jr., and 
Edgar R. Pascasio have been named dis- 
trict managers of central Texas regional 
agency. 
Curtis A. 
rector of 


Daniel has been 
field services and James R. 
O’Neal, appointed field) supervisor in 
south Texas, will also continue as asso- 
ciate manager of Buckner-Stewart 
Corpus Christi. 


named di- 


Agency, 


Lincoln National: James P. Keleman has 
been named a general agent in Detroit, 
Mich., succeeding Ray H. Wertz, resigned. 
David J. Neuhouser has been appointed 
to a supervisory post in W. R. Beardslee 
Agency, Montclair, N. J. 


Manhattan Life: James H. Lucas, ton 
merly brokerage manager for Occidental 
of Cal., has been appointed general agent 
in Fresno. 


Mass. Mutual: Home office promotions: 
Richard B. Hodskins to associate counsel; 
indrew J. Lyons to superintendent of 
training; Harold G. Ingraham, Jr., to as- 
sistant actuary, ordinary; Wilbert L. Ax- 
tell, manager of personnel services; and 
Arthur J. LaBerge, Jr., manager of issue 
div. of group dept. 

General agent appointments: Lee J. 
Lalli, Salt Lake City; and John H. Van 
Houten, Phoenix, succeeding Charles A. 
ibair, resigned. 


Midland National: 4ndy Crow, San Fran- 
cisco, and William J. Healy, Daly City, 
Cal., have been appointed general agents. 


Monumental Life: Home office appoint- 
ments: William K. Weaver, agency dept. 
as personnel director; and William L. 
Sherman, manager of Centennial Agency. 


Mutual Benefit Life: frank A. Bonauto, 
CLU Associate, has been appointed group 
underwriter, a post he formerly held with 
Nationwide. 

Martin J]. Weidenhamer has been named 


group insurance representative in New 
England area. 
Mutual of N. Y.: Promotions: Morris 


Pitler to director of underwriting; Erving 
King to senior staff underwriter; Walter 
Smith to director of selection administra- 


tion; Leif Olsen, territorial underwriter; 
Miss Helen Sprague, Arthur Gribbins, 


Brian Grant, Henry Manger and Thomas 
Webster, assistant territorial underwriters; 
Edward E. Blakeslee, Joseph F. Condon 
and Zachary H. Wolff, assistant counsels; 
and William H. MacKenzie, assistant di- 
rector of field relations. 

Richard D. Dixon has 
assistant director of sales 
replacing Mr. MacKenzie. George C. 
Calfo, formerly advertising director of 
Sesac, Inc., New York, has been appointed 
sales development specialist. Miss Ruth L. 
Schaefer, formerly supervising librarian of 
Donnell Education Library, New York, 
has been named supervisor of research 
library succeeding Catherine Heinz, who 
joined Television Information Office. 

Harvey E. Mack has been appointed 
manager of one of Houston's two agencies 
succeeding Henry J. Zock, who became 
the agency’s brokerage supervisor. 


been named 
development 


Mutual Trust: Herbert C. Stevens, for 
merly associated with Equitable of N. Y., 
has been appointed general agent in 
Detroit area. 


National Accident: Lawrence Watson has 
been appointed superintendent of ordi- 
nary life and monthly and commercial 
underwriting depts. 


National Life (Vt.): John B. Walters, 
CLU, has been advanced to general agent 
in Cedar Rapids, la., succeeding Charles A. 
Kuttler, retiring but remaining active as 
technical consultant. 

Nationwide: Advancements: Jack Gulick, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Andrew Gressa, Harrisburg, 
Pa., and Warren Yeatts, Roanoke, Va., to 
regional group managers; Owen Diehle, 
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Wilkes-Barre, Pa., James Markl Florida 
and Frank Hunnicutt, South ( aroling 
from group representatives to distri¢ 


group managers. 

Regional group manager R. F. Keet, 
has been transferred from Clarksbure 
W. Va., to Kentucky-Tennessee sales = 
gion. Donald F. Scott, formerly With 
Pravelers, has been named district grou 
manager in White Plains and Long Island 


New England Life: Lambert M. Huppek 


LU, agency vice president, is returnin 


to head his former general agency in Ne 
York City and will become general agen 
May 1 when the present genera! agen 


George B. Byrnes, CLU, returns to per 
sonal production. Vice president Joly 
Barker, Jr., has been named agency 


\ 
president. Vincent V. R. Booth \,as bal 
promoted to general counsel succeeding 
Mr. Barker. 

Robert M. Orth has been named asso 
clate general agent in Frederick +. Gould 
agency, Burlington. Charles P. Davey has 
been advanced to agency mai ger it 
Detroit replacing John W. Buda, resigned 
N. Y. Life: Charles E. Humiston has beet 
appointed director of marketing i esearch 


indrew J. Tyler has been advanced « 
manager of policy issues and records diy 
and is succeeded as assistant of tl 


t dept 
by George J. Weston, who was supervisor 
of selection and rating dept. 

North American Life & Ace.: Paul P 


Stewart, CLU, has been appointed agenq 
manager of a new office at San Diego, Cal 


North American Life Assur.: 1. !. Ti 
ert, CLU, has been elevated to general 
superintendent of agencies and Harn 
Booth from agency secretary to superin 
tendent of agencies. A. R. McCracken 
FSA, and D. W. Pretty, M.Com., have been 
advanced to associate actuary and _ asso 
ciate treasurer, respectively. 

Northwestern National: Jerry EF. Laird 
district manager of Topeka— Kansas 
agency, has been appointed manager of 


new Lima (Ohio) agency. Robert I 
Lourim, assistant manager at Grand 
Rapids, has been named manager of 
Portland (Ore.) agency, which is now 


located at 408 Platt Bldg., succeeding 
general agent IW. Biddle Combs, who 
remains with the agency as a unit head 
and will also serve his personal clientele 


Occidental of Cal.: James W. Rush and 
John Galbraith have been promoted to 
manager and associate manager, respet 
tively, of salary administration dept., and 
C. Donald Hankin advanced to managet 
of group settlements dept. Fred C. Mor 
row has been named manager of actuarial 
dept. and will also continue as accident 
sickness actuary. Victor West has_ beet 
transferred to controller's diy. on a special 
assignment Joens is the new 
manager of the policy change dept. and 
is succeeded as manager of policy issu 
dept. by Fred Britto. 

Advancements: Allan F. McDonald oi 
San Diego and Kevin F. Sullivan of Los 
(Angeles to assistant regional group man 
agers; and Philip McCloskey to group sales 
representative at Philadelphia. 

\ssistant managers named: George 4 
Waech, Milwaukee; William A. Pop 
Davenport, Iowa; and Roy N. Vinbladl 
formerly with Pacific National, San Diego 

Ernest J. Brucchieri has been appointed 
group service representative in Cleveland 
Raymond F. Elsie and Thomas J]. Pett 
have been named assistant brokerage man 
agers in Newark and Baltimore, 
tively. 


Vernon 
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Occidental of N. C.: John W. Gladders 
has bee named regional supervisor at 


Fort P! Fla. 


Ohio Notional: Promotions: Miss Edna 
Holle, istant director of insurance serv- 
ices; Dev ver E. Mays, assistant director of 


data pr ssing; and Kenneth B. Rutland, 
assistant clirector of sales promotion 
Pacific Mutual: Lile Hopkins, formerly 
assistant manager of Business Men’s Wis 
consin inch office, has been appointed 
manager of Minneapolis agency. 


Pacific National: Vice president Kennetl 
W. Cring has been selected to establish 
and direct an ordinary life operation in 
San Francisco. 

Pan-American: FR. L. Durst, regional 
group manager in Houston, has been 
given supervision of group Operations in 


Tex.. N. M., and northern-southwestern 
Louisiana 
Elevated to district group managers: 


Russell H. Weiler, Cincinnati; Walter E. 
Marsh, Houston; and Harold C. Patman, 
Dallas. 


Philadelphia Life: James H. Clause has 
been named an agency field assistant for 
northeastern Pennsylvania. 


Postal Life Ins.: Leo J. Wasset has been 
appointed general agent at Blauvelt, N. Y. 


Provident Mutual: Managers named: Al 
bert R. Elmore, Jacksonville; Robert D 
Poole, Tampa; William T. Buck, St 
Louis; and Edward D. Bliven, Providence 


Prudential: Christopher H. Wain 
elected an associate actuary in actuarial 
and new business dept. Wilfred E. 
Huelsenbeck has been promoted to gen 
eral manager of comptroller’s dept. and 
John M. Geortner to assistant personnel 
director. 

Howard M. Miller, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed head of Wakefield district in 
New York City succeeding Victor Lurie, 
named manager at Irvington, N. J.; Joseph 
V. Carino succeeds Mr. Miller as manager 
of Yonkers district. A New York group 
office has been established at 83 Maiden 
Lane (consolidation of Downtown, Up 
town and Brooklyn group offices) headed 
by William Silverman, previously district 
group supervisor of Downtown 
olfice. 


was 


group 


Gene Cooper, CLU, home office training 
consultant, and Stanley K. Apt, associate 
manager in Philadelphia agency, have 
been promoted to managers at Allentown 
Pa.) and Merchantville (N. J.), respec- 
tively. Managers Robert A. Boyce (Allen 
town) and William G. Moxley (Merchant- 
ville) have been transferred to Baltimore 
and Buffalo, respectively. 

Walter L. Reynolds has 
actuarial director of 
Promotions: Vincent 
ciate director, group underwriting; 
Charles T. Eckman to assistant director, 
group pension; and Manly A. Graflund 
to manager of group pension div. 

J. Arthur Knauf, CLU, staff manager 
in Genesee Park, N. Y., district, has been 
named training consultant for western 
New York region. 


been named 
western home office. 


Grainger to asso 


Retail Credit Co.: Jesse P. Splawn, as 
sistant manager of Birmingham branch 
has been appointed manager of a new 
branch office in Savannah, Ga. 


For February, 1960 





A national leader in the non-cancellable disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insurance and group 


insurance underwriter. 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 


Worcester e 


Massachusetts 


Canadian Home Office: 
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Security-Conn. Life: IV illiam F. Lees has 
been appointed eastern superintendent of 
agencies 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): General agent 
appointments: Eugene J. Vanderbilt, J) 
previously superintendent of agencies, at 
Allentown, Pa.; Karl C. Weller, Philadel 
phia; and IW. Glenn Deery, Milwaukee 
Wis. 


Shenandoah Life: Joe IV. Himes has been 
named assistant comptroller 


Standard Security: Jolin R. Bickford, 
formerly administrative assistant to vice 
president in charge of AXH div. at United 
States Life, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of accident-sickness div 


State Mutual Life: Jo/im O. Felker has 
been appointed general agent of second 
agency in St. Louis, Mo. (220 N. 4th St.) 


Sun Life of America: |’. Tomanovich has 

been promoted to training supervisor 
John S. Crockett has been appointed 

manager of Washington #2 district. 


Sun Life of Canada: ©. Fgerion Brown 
and H. F. Gundy, FSA, have been made 
vice presidents of personnel and under- 
writing, respectively. 

Officer appointments: W. J. Hulbig, 
associate secretary; A. K. Sills, senior per 
sonnel officer; R. D. Baldwin, FSA, group 


underwriing officer; A. H. Gray, FSA, 
associate actuary; A. C. McCallum, FSA, 
and 1. C. M. Robertson, FFA, ASA, 
associate group actuaries; J. E. Bingham, 


personnel officer; A. G. McCracken, as 


sistant general counsel: Claude Prieur, 
J]. H. Harrison and W. D. Thomas, as 
sistant treasurers: W. H. P. McGowan, 


assistant planning officer; J. A. Brabant, 
assistant counsel; J]. Fraser, assistant su- 
perintendent of claims; M. G. Spankie 
and E. J. J. Kavanagh, staff engineer; 
F. S. King, assistant superintendent of 
policy administration; K. G. Lawrence and 
P. E. Levesque, assistant superintendents 
of agencies; and F. L. Stark, 
superintendent of mortgages. 


assistant 


New branches have been opened in 
western [ S. div San Francisco Golden 
Gate, under managership of Victor L. 


White; and Beverly 
Angeles area unde1 


Frank B. Cross, Ill 


Hills 


managership ol 


2nd in Los 


Union Central: James B. Go n has 
been appointed manager of Nashvill 
agency, and James K. Babcock, formerly 
a unit supervisor for Provident Mutual 
made manager of Rochester (N. Y.) agency 

\ new agency has been opened in 
Phoenix under the managership of Rob 
ert F. Richter, formerly agency manavet 
in Albuquerque and district manager in 


Tucson for New England Life 


Union Mutual: New 


iVCHICcICS opened 


Coral Gables, Fla—E. Jan Jacobi, man 
ager, with David Fletcher and Rodericl 
Ball associated with him: and Madison 


Wis.—J]. Ward Olson, manager 
Promotions: Robert M. Greaney, J) 
director of agencies; Frank J]. Farrington 
and Robert E. Irish, assistant directors of 

agencies 


United Mutual: Nathaniel B. Nelson has 
been appointed to the newly-created posi 
tion of supervisor of field audits, through 


out N. Y., Conn., and N. J 


United States Life: Jo/in F. Molloy has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
Di Loreto Agency in Jamaica, L. I., N. ¥ 


Valley Forge: Richard D. Vi 
Bernie Rohling have 
underwriter and life 


gens and 


named life 
supe rvVisol 


bec nN 
brokerage 


respectively, at Nashville branch 

Washington National: Promotions: Rob 
ert J. Mueller to 2nd vice president and 
director of general agency dept vice 


president Kenneth Mullins (in 
general agency dept will 
home office service areas of the dept 
Eugene R. Volpi to regional director of 
agencies replacing Mr. Mueller .. = 
Elliott, 2nd_ vice president—marketing 
H. L. Robinson, 2nd vice president—west 
ern div.; W. T. Weiss, 2nd vice president 


charge of 


cover certam 


eastern div.; regional directors—C. G 
Johnson for Ga., Tenn., Ky Ala. and La 
C. N. Winfrey for Md Del., Pa. and 


Washington, D. (¢ J]. W. Willard, north 
ern Texas, E. L. Clark, New 
H. G. Texas 


Jersey, and 


Smeltzer, southern 
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Life Insurance Taxes—from page 95 


they will recognize situations where 
a tax question should be raised. 
Next, I suggest that every com- 
pany assign the job of tax planning 
to certain individuals. This may be 
a tax attorney, the manager of the 
tax department, the actuary, con- 
troller, or perhaps a committee con- 
sisting of several such persons. This 
group should understand the law 
thoroughly and look for opportuni- 
ties to avoid taxes by changes in 
management policy or operating 
procedure. They should also be con- 
sulted on all changes in practices. 
The impact of taxes is so heavy on 
our operations now that we cannot 
afford to make any decision without 
first evaluating the tax impact. If 
you are not aware of the implications 
of this new tax law, you may find that 
you have made a decision which, per- 


haps two years ago was a wise one, 
but which may cost your company a 
lot of tax dollars at the present time. 
Such a thing almost happened in our 
company. A transaction which oc- 
curs periodically came up. At first, 
it was just assumed that we would 
handle it as on previous occasions. 
Fortunately, the tax department was 
consulted, and a different program 
was recommended. 

The investment officer must de- 
cide whether he should be purchas- 
ing tax-exempt bonds or regular 
corporate bonds; whether preferred 
or common stocks are a good invest- 
ment; and whether the company’s 
funds should be invested in mort- 
gage loans or real estate. Moreover, 
he must make the study for his own 
company as every situation is differ- 
ent. For example, in my company 
75¢ in tax-exempt interest is worth 
$1 of taxable interest. Consequently, 





Calling all agents and brokers 
YOUR ADVERTISING 


MAY WIN 


AN OSCAR 


NO MATTER HOW LARGE 


OR SMALL YOUR 


ADVERTISING BUDGET 


So save your 1959 advertising 
materials — and remember it's 
not how large or small your budget 
but how effective your advertising. 


Fill out and mail the 
coupon today for 
complete informa- 
tion and entry blank. 









Robert H. Gott, Chairman, 8th Annual Awards Program 
640 Temple Ave., Detroit 32, Michigan 


| want to enter my 1959 advertising. Please send me complete information. 


Name 





Agency—__—_ 
ae 
ESS Ee ee eee 
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we must get 6% on a taxable bond 
to make it as attractive as a 44% 
tax-exempt security. For many com. 
panies, the difference is not this 


great and, while we might find it 
advantageous to purchase tax-free 
municipal bonds, other companies 
may find regular corporates more 


attractive. 


The Investment Portfolio 


The investment man must also 
look at his present portfolio. [t may 
be advisable to dispose of ertain 
stocks and parcels of real estate, 
Also the determination of fair mar- 
ket value of real estate is a n 
portant job. If the value on | ecem- 
ber 31, 1958 is too low, this may 
establish a disadvantageous ac justed 
value from which capital gains must 
be computed in the event of sale. On 
the other hand, an unduly high value 
will result in a lower average earned 
interest rate and less deduction for 
the policy and other contract liabil- 
ity requirements. 

The question of depreciation on 
both real estate and furniture and 
fixtures is important. The regula- 
tions permit the companies to elect 
a new method for the home office 
and for furniture and fixtures not 
used in the investment part of the 
Careful study should be 
given to the effect of an election of 
the sum of the digits, the double de- 
clining balance, and other acceler- 
ated methods of depreciation. They 
provide a larger immediate allow- 
ance but less in the future. 


ist im- 


business. 


Purchasing vs. Leasing 


The purchasing agent must study 
the relative merits of purchasing 
versus leasing equipment. Now that 
IBM equipment is available on 
either basis, this most important. 

The actuary has many decisions 
to make with respect to reserves. If 
his company uses preliminary term 
methods of valuation, he has the 
right to elect for tax purposes the 
net level basis either on an accurate 
or an approximate basis. At first, it 
would appear that it would be ad- 
vantageous to use one of these elec- 
tions, but on further study it is evr 
dent that there are many cases where 
he should not use the election. How- 
ever, by actually revaluing business 
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or adopting the net level basis for 
new issues, he may obtain most of 
the advantages and eliminate some 
of the disadvantages of the election. 

There are many questions with re- 
spect t revaluation of old policies. 
Companies that are able to do so will 
probably find it advantageous to re- 
value old blocks of business since the 
increases may be spread over a ten- 
year pe! od. 


Capital Gains 


The question of capital gains and 
Josses is extremely important. If a 
capital gain is to be realized, there is 
great advantage in holding the asset 
for at least six months so that it will 
be a long-term capital gain. Capital 
losses may be deducted only from 
capital gains, and it is, therefore, im- 
portant that gains be taken in the 
same year as losses so as to avoid 
losing the deduction resulting from 
the capital loss. There is, of course, 
a carry-back and carry-forward pro- 
vision which gives some protection 
in this connection. 

A capital gain or loss results only 
from the sale of an asset. On matur- 
ity there is no capital gain or loss. 
Consequently, the sale of an asset 
shortly before maturity will fre- 
quently be profitable to the taxpayer. 
On the other hand, nontaxable ex- 
changes can sometimes be made al- 
though, again, great care must be 
exercised as some exchanges are 
taxable. 

A great deal of study must be 
given to the new tax law as it affects 
acquisitions, mergers, reorganiza- 
tions, and reinsurance. It may be 
more advantageous to merge com- 
panies than to reinsure the business. 
Probably the specific situation is 
most important as the tax conse- 
quences to both the purchasing com- 
pany and the selling company are 
quite different under different con- 
ditions. 

The company should examine its 
employee benefit plans carefully. 
Under the new Act, contributions 
will be deductible in full in comput- 
ing gain or loss from operations, 
provided such plans qualify under 
the Internal Revenue Act. 

_ The rules with respect to Federal 
come taxation are constantly 
changing, both because of new legis- 
lation and because of regulations 
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CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL OFFERS 
ITS CLIENTS 


People: 


A nation-wide staff of people who are experienced and 
thoroughly qualified to assist in any and all phases 
of personal insurance planning. 


Products: 


Life Insurance, Accident and Health, Hospital and 
Surgical, Catastrophe, Annuities, Pensions — both 
Individual and Group — and Salary Allotment. 


Service: 


Ability, facilities, knowledge, skills and experience. 
Service that appeals particularly to those who insist 
on getting the right insurance product for the right 


reason. 


Call our local office today. 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 


Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 





EE al 


Life/Accident/Health/Group Insurance 
Pension Plans/ Reinsuraiice 








which the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment publishes, or because of deci- 
sions of the courts. An entirely new 
tax law such as the life insurance 
companies now have undoubtedly 
will contain both loopholes and unin- 
tended penalties and will probably 
result in a great deal of litigation. It 
will be a challenging task for the 
managers of life insurance compan- 
ies to interpret this law and to con- 
duct the business of their companies 
so as to minimize the tax burdens 
under it. 


AIR TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS 


ABOUT ONE-THIRD of the life insur- 
ance companies participating in a 
recent Life Office Management As- 
sociation survey restrict the number 
of company personnel who may 
travel on the same airplane. The re- 
sults of the survey were made public 
recently. 

While the survey revealed that 66 
out of the 203 responding companies 
limit the number of their personnel 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Air Travel—Continued 


who may travel on the same plane, 
it also showed that more than half 
of the companies polled have no set 
policy either way. Twenty-eight 
companies (about 14%) reported 
policies specifically not restricting 
the air travel of company personnel. 

Of the 66 companies that restrict 
air travel, eleven place a limit on the 
number of personnel who can travel 
in the same automobile. One com- 
pany recommends that when its per- 
sonnel are traveling together, not 
more than ten occupy the same rail- 
road sleeping car. 

Travel by boat was apparently 
deemed the safest route—no 
pany has any restrictions concerning 
travel over water. 

The indicated that more 
than half of the companies with air 
travel restrictions specifically apply 
these rules to their executives. One 
company out of ten applies these 
rules to its board chairman, presi- 
dent, and others on the top manage- 
ment level. One company out of five 


com- 


survey 





limits the air travel of “key” person- 
nel. Slightly more than one-third of 
the companies apply restrictions to 
the travel of and field 
personnel. 


air agency 


NEW TEXT 


Tue Lire Orrice MANAGEMENT 
Association has added a new book 
to its series of texts for use in con- 
junction with LOMA Institute 
courses. The new work, Home Of- 
fice and Field Agency Organization 

Life, was written by R. Werner 
Lederer, F.L.M.1.. C.L.U., 
ate educational director of 
sociation. 


assocl- 


the As- 


Mr. Lederer’s book is one of two 
which LOMA Institute 
“Agency Organization, 
Functions and Practices; 
of Home Office Management,’ is 
The 222-page 

general text dealing with organiza- 
tion 


texts on 
Course 5, 
Elements 
based. volume is a 
for sales, compensation and 
agency costs, and manpower build- 


ing. 


The new text book was prepared 
expressly for the Institute, the edu- 


cational division of LOMA. It is 
intended primarily for the use of 
Institute students, most of wliom are 
home office personnel and have little 
contact with field operations 

Price of the book to LOM mem- 
bers is $3.50; to nonmembers, $4.50. 
plus 25 cents postage and | idling 

GROUP LIFE AC’ 

\VHILE GENERAL APPROVAL was ex 
pressed at a public hearing con. 
ducted by the Virginia State ( orpor- 


ation Commission for adoption of a 


model statute regulating the sale of 
group life insurance policies, ~pokes- 
men for individual firms anc other 
groups directly concerned sux gested 


modifications and clarifications 


meet their particular fields o: inter- 
est. In response to a study resolu- 
tion adopted by the 1958 | sessior 
of the state legislature, the com- 
mission’s insurance bureau _recom- 


mended the model act. 









WET 
with 
a 
future... 


a future that now can be yours 
AS A GENERAL AGENT 


of the Central Standard Life Insurance Company 


A NEW CAREER CONTRACT OFFERS YOU — 


Completely Vested Renewals for the 
premium paying period of the policy 


Substantial Override for General Agents 


Accident and Sickness Plans — 
“Your partner for Life” 


High Value Low Premium Life Plans 
Top First Year Commissions 


With Central Standard You Enjoy 

* working with an agent-agency 
building organization 

* company sponsored education 

* tested-proven direct mail aids 





¢ liberal underwriting 


‘‘The secret of success is Constancy to Purpose"’ 


Benjamin Disraeli 


Our success has been achieved with our career men and women. 


See for yourself—Write or wire today for your 
“new approach” agent's kit. Get full details by 
contacting your local Central Standard General 
Agent or: John M. Laflin, Vice President and 


Agency Director. 


In Force: $357,405 ,420 
Assets: $107,284 ,880 
Surplus: $14,591 ,874 





————1a 





= 
CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1905S 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
Life - Accident - Sickness 


Best's Life New 
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AETNA LIFE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Selected as Carrier for Government Indemnity 
Benefit Plan 


This company has been selected as the carrier for the 
Government-wide indemnity benefit plan for the Fed- 
eral Employees Health Benefits program that is sched 
uled to go into effect July 1960. This in one of the four 
types of plans to be offered to Federal employees under 
the program authorized by the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act of 1959. Although Aetna Life will 
be the carrier, under the act it must reinsure with other 
insurance companies. All insurance companies which 
issue group health insurance policies are eligible to 
participate. 


AMERICAN CAPITOL Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


FARM AND RANCH LIFE Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
Merged 


Effective November 30, 1959 these two companies 
were merged under the titlke American Capitol Insur- 
ance Company. The merger was by a share for share 
exchange. The merged company reports total assets in 
excess of $2,000,000 and capital and surplus in excess of 
$1,000,000. Insurance in force exceeds $21,000,000. 

The officers and directors of American Capitol will 
continue to serve the combined company in their official 
capacities. John R. Doughty, formerly president of 
Farm and Ranch Life Insurance Company will become 
a vice-president and member of the board of directors of 
the new company. Clark L. Brandon, former vice-pres- 
ident of Farm and Ranch Life, will also serve in a simi- 
lar capacity. 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL & LIFE Insurance 


Company, San Antonio, Texas 
Executive Changes 
E. R. Christofferson, formerly Great Lakes regional 


manager for United Benefit Life Insurance Company, 


For February, 1960 


has been elected vice-president and director of agencies 
of this company. H., ¢ 


. Christopher, former vice-presi 
dent 


and director of elected vice 


agencies, has been 
president and secretary, and administrative vice-presi 
dent and secretary W. P. Hinsch has 


administrative vice-president. 


been elected 


AMERICAN LIBERTY LIFE Insurance Company 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Executive Promotions 


Mr. G. D. Harrison, assistant vice-president, has been 
promoted to vice-president 


AUTOMOTIVE LIFE Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


ASSOCIATED FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
Guaranty Life Insurance Company 
Thibodaux, Louisiana 
Merger Completed 

These two companies were merged effective January 
1, 1960 with the surviving company being the Automo 
tive Life. Carl F. 
These two companies have been under the same manage 
ment 


Metzner will continue as president. 


BANKERS SECURITY LIFE Insuran 
New York, New York 
Executive Changes 


William J. 


pointed vice-president and controller, 


oO 

@M 

U 

C 

if 

(2) 
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D 

—s 

al 


Moore, formerly treasurer, has been ap 
Other changes 
Raymond C. Holben to 
James \. Bancroft to 
vice-president, general counsel and secretary ; 
Westendorf to treasurer; Ray P 


that have been announced are: 


vice-president ordinary sales; 
Robert J 
. Seastream to auditor; 
and Francis S. Gaylord to assistant secretary 


CALHOUN LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 


New Vice-President 


W. L. DuBose, formerly assistant vice-president, has 
been promoted to vice-president in charge of the com 
pany’s Combination Division. 


THE CANADA LIFE Assurance Company 
Toronto, Canada 


Senior Appointments 


D. M. Ellis, formerly senior actuary, has been ap 


pointed vice-president and senior actuary. John S. Har 
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THE CANADA LIFE—Continued 


ris, formerly superintendent of the company’s agency 
operations in the eastern United States, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of agencies and John C. 
Maynard, executive assistant, has been appointed asso- 
ciate actuary. 


CENTURY LIFE Insurance Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


New Vice-President 


Neil E. Bratt, formerly vice-president and actuary of 
Union Life Insurance Company of Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas has been named vice-president of this company. 


DAKOTA MUTUAL LIFE and Casualty 
Company, Yankton, South Dakota 


Correction 


The title of this company was incorrectly reported in 
the January 1960 Life News. The company is a fire and 
casualty company and its title is Dakota Mutual Fire 
and Casualty Company. 


FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...f0rinsurance men from everywhere! 











THE FAMOUS 


ELM Sxors, 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 





RECENTLY SERVING 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
John Hancock Mutual Life insurance 
Travelers Insurance 
State Farm Insurance 
North American Accident Insurance 
Allstate Insurance 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 


ala Da 
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FARMERS NEW WORLD LIFE Insurance 
Company, Seattle, Washington 


Stock Dividend Paid 


A 5% stock dividend was paid January 29 to stock- 
holders of record December 31, 1959. 
capital stock to $1,191,225. 


This increases 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY LIFE Insurance 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


New Company 


This company will be the life insurance affiliate of 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company and was 
incorporated under the laws of Maryland December 16, 
1959. The company will begin business with $1,000,000 
capital and $9,000,000 surplus. All officers of the new 
life company are executives of the parent company, 
Charles L. Phillips will serve as chairman of the board 
and \W. E. Pullen is president. 

The board of directors of the new company consists 
of Fred G. Boyce, chairman of the board of the Mercan- 
tile-Safe Deposit and Trust Company of Baltimore; 
Charles H. Buck, president of the Maryland Title Guar- 
antee Company; Charles P. Crane, chairman of the 
board of the Baltimore Gas and Electric Company; 
Hooper S. Miles, chairman of the board of the Fidelity- 
Baltimore National Bank; S. Page Nelson, chairman of 
the board of The Savings Bank of Baltimore; and 
Charles L. Phillips and W. E. Pullen of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company. All of the 
directors are members of the executive committee of 
the U.S. F.&G. 


FIDELITY LIFE ASSOCIATION, A Mutua! 


Legal Reserve Company, Fulton, Illinois 
Below Retires 


Walter C. Below has retired from the presidency of 
this company ending an insurance career which began 
41 years ago. James S. Kemper, chairman of the board, 
has assumed the office vacated by Mr. Below. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


New Vice-President 

Edward L. Faith, who previously was actuary of the 
company, has been elected vice-president and actuary. 
Robert N. Stabler, group actuary, has been elected 


assistant vice-president. 
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GREAT AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 
New Company 


This new company was licensed December 30, 1959 
and is 1 wholly owned subsidiary of the Great American 
Insurance Company. Initial capital is $500,000 and con- 
tributed surplus is $1,500,000. W. E. Newcomb, chair- 
man and president of the Great American Insurance 
Company, has been elected president of the new com- 
pany. -\ctive operations of Great American Life are 
expected to begin in 1960 and will be co-ordinated with 
of the parent organization. This new company 
will enable the Great American to provide fully-rounded 
services for its policyholders. 


those 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE Insurance Company of 
America, New York, New York 


Executives Changes 


Vice-presidents George T. Conklin, Jr., and Daniel J. 
Lyons have been named senior vice-presidents of this 
company. Vice-president and actuary Irving Rosenthal 
has been advanced to vice-president and chief actuary 
and Burgh S. Johnson, administrative vice-president to 
vice-president. To replace retiring secretary-treasurer, 
James Scott, Francis X. Reilly has been promoted to 
secretary and Delbert A. Ross to treasurer. 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
New Vice-President 


Robert A. Bowles, formerly manager of the under- 
writing and issue departments, has been elected vice- 
president of this company. 


KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky 


Stock Split Approved 


The stock of this company will be split ten for one 
with shareholders receiving one voting share and nine 
non-voting shares for each share presently held. The 
par value of the new shares is $1 each. 


LAFAYETTE LIFE Insurance Company 


Lafayette, Indiana 
Executive Promotions 


Roger S. Worden, formerly underwriting vice-presi- 
dent, has been promoted to executive vice-president and 
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HOME OFFICE: SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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For more than a quarter century 
this GPM emblem has stood for 
sound, dependable and extraordi- 
nary service. Originally founded to 
the military, today GPM 
serves every walk of life with a 
portfolio of policies for every 
insurance need. Today GPM is 
licensed in 25 states and the 


serve 


GENERAI ine . . 
AGENCY District of Columbia, with nearly 
OPENINGS 200 millions of insurance in force. 


Expansion has cre- 
ated choice territories 
in the South and on 
the West Coast. 


A Quarter Century of Service 


Our Silver Anniversary 





P. J. Hennessey, President 
Stanley W. Cole, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


HOME OFFICE — 505 E. TRAVIS ST. — SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





William J. Mattingly, formerly assistant agency vice- 
president, has been named director of agencies. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
Richmond, Virginia 


Establishes New Department 


John B. Siegel, Jr., formerly vice-president in charge 
of the bond division, has been named financial vice- 
president, and will head the new department which will 
include bond, mortgage loan and treasury 
Other promotions include: R. 


divisions, 
Meade Christian, from 
assistant vice-president to vice-president; J. Marvin 
Watson, Jr. and William D. Butler, from assistant sec- 
retaries to assistant vice-presidents ; and Bruce R. King, 
Jr. and James L. 
assistant treasurers. 


Londrey, from security analysts to 


METROPOLITAN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Executive Changes 


Edwin C. McDonald, vice-president, has been ap- 
pointed senior vice-president and Malvin E. Davis and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE—Continued 


Reinhard A. Hohaus have each been appointed senior 
vice-president and actuary. Other major year-end ap- 
pointments are: William J. Barret, vice-president and 
secretary ; Norman Carpenter, vice-president, city mort- 
Karl H. Kreder, vice-president, personnel; H. 
Hugh McConnell, vice-president, investments; Eugene 
A. Schmidt, Jr., vice-president and treasurer; Charles 
A, Siegfried, vice-president, group insurance ; and John 
C. Timmermann, vice-president, personal life insurance. 


gages ; 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION LIFE Insurance 
Company, Denver, Colorado 
New General Manager 

Raymond F. Novak who has been manager of the 
Farmers Union Service Association and the Farmers 
Union Mutual Insurance Company of North Dakota, 
has been appointed general manager of this company 
replacing Gus F. 
illness. 


Geissler, who has retired because of 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Name Change 
Affiliate 


Reflecting increased emphasis on life insurance sales, 
this company has changed its name to The North 
American Company for Life, Accident and Health 
Insurance. 

The company has withdrawn from New York state 
and is organizing an affiliate for that state to be called 
the North American Accident Insurance Company of 


New York. 


NORTH AMERICAN EQUITABLE LIFE 


Assurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New President 


James Lantz, speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the State of Ohio, has been elected president of this 
company, and Fred I. Wunderlick, formerly agency vice- 
president of the Baltimore Life Insurance Company, has 
been elected executive vice-president. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Executive Promotions 


Grant Westgate, formerly agency vice-president, has 
been promoted to senior vice-president sales; Frank A. 
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Johnson, director of agencies to agency vice-president 
and B. W. Dornbirer, director of sales division planning 
to assistant agency vice-president. 


PIEDMONT LIFE Insurance Company 
SOUTHERN LIFE Insurance Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia 
Merger Proposed 

Stockholders will vote on a proposal to merge thes¢ 
two companies under the title Piedmont Souths Life 
Insurance Company. The basis for the merger will bea 
share-for-share exchange of stock with stockhol f 
both the Piedmont and the Southern Life both re 


S of 


iving 
one share of Piedmont Southern Life, the new com- 
pany. This is after the payment of a 35% stock dividend 
to shareholders of Piedmont Life of record December 
15, 1959. When the merger is consummated, Revinald 
Trice, president of the Southern Life will become chair- 
man of the board of the new company and S. Kussell 


Bridges, Jr., present president of the Piedmont Liie will 
become president. The Piedmont Southern Life will 
have assets of approximately $40,000,000 and life 
ance in force will be approximately $350,000,000 


nsur- 


PRODUCERS LIFE Insurance Company 


Phoenix, Arizona 
New Affiliates 


The Producers Insurance Group has been expanded 
with the addition of two new affiliates, Great Southwest 
Life Insurance Company and National Reserve Insur- 
ance Company, both of Phoenix. The affiliation of the 
insurance firms brings together a volume of business in 
$70,000,000 with combined totaling 
more than $5,000,000. The home offices of the Pro- 
ducers Group will be moved to Phoenix with head- 
quarters at 4450 North Central Avenue. 


excess ol 


assets 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Executive Changes 


Willard D. Holt, controller since 
elected vice-president and controller. Richard D. Fink 
and William B. Forest, actuarial assistants have each 
been appointed assistant actuaries. William K. Headley, 
formerly assistant to the controller, has been appointed 


1955, has_ been 


assistant controller and Samuel E. Thompson has been 
elected assistant auditor. 
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PRUDENT AMERICAN LIFE Assurance 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


New Company 


This company which was licensed on August 19, 1959 
with $300,000 capital and $200,000 surplus began issu- 
ing po cles during the last week of December. Robert 
R. Pierce is president of the company which is wholly- 
owned by the New York Central Mutual Association. 
Headquarters for both organizations are at 335 Euclid 
Avenue in Cleveland. The directors of the company 
ure: Mr. Pierce; Mrs. J. P. Vogelgesang, secretary of 
the company; W. H. McClure, treasurer; W. T. Alex- 
ander, general manager in Cleveland of the New York 
Central System; J. Roth Crabbe, attorney, Columbus, 
Ohio; E. J. Gibbons, vice-president of the New York 
Central Mutual Association; A. C. Knight, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer of Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land; and S. T. Kuhn, chief mechanical superintendent, 
New York Central System. 


STATE RESERVE LIFE Insurance Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


New President 


Warner Washington has been named president of 


this company following the retirement of Sam _ H. 


Weatherford. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE Insurance Company 
in the City of New York, New York, New York 


Officers Elected 


Anthony J. Stilo, formerly assistant general counsel, 


has been elected secretary. Pak H. Louis was named 
assistant vice-president, George Brummer and Warren 
H. Page were named assistant secretaries. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL Insurance 


Company, Evanston, Illinois 


Treasurer and General Counsel Retire 


T. J. Griffin, vice-president and treasurer and B. P. 
Sears, vice-president and general counsel have retired 
effective January 1, as officers of this company although 
both men will remain on the board of directors. Stanley 
P. Hutchison has been appointed general counsel and 
Emil G. Graff has been elected treasurer. 
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Handsome neu 
Binders for your BEST'S NEWS 


Immediate Gold embossed on 
Delivery 2 tones of rich 
maroon; sturdy 
- 
leatherette; 
$3.00 each, BY2"x1244"x2%4" 
postpaid holds 12 issues 





These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
supply of The News in one convenient place 
—making a dignified display and a useful 
reference in your office. 


Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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P. R. Critique—from page 1!03 


to “claims” and “claimants” in favor 
of terms designed to retain both the 
policyholder’s dignity and good will. 

Although each small thing, such 
as cited above, may by itself seem 
relatively unimportant, the aggregate 
of such small things is most im- 
portant in determining the attitude 
of individuals toward private insur- 
ance. The individuals constitute the 
public which will play a highly im- 


portant part in determining what 
opportunities will be afforded pri- 
vate insurance in the years to come. 
The private insurance business has 
recognized the increasing  signifi- 
cance of public relations, Little indi- 
cation is given, however, of a 
realization that public relations re- 
sponsibilities are principally non- 
delegable—they cannot be separated 
from the moment-by-moment opera- 
tional and decision-making respon- 
sibilities within each unit. 








insurance during 1959 


Man of the Year | 


DONALD M. HANSON 
$4,307,180 


GEORGE P. LYNCH 
$3,247.820 


G. CLIFTON WEBB 
$3,152,485 


MASON F. RICHARDS 
$3,118,470 


insurance during 1959 


JOSEPH D. ECKARD 
$1,765,520 


A. L. SCHROEDER 
$1,697,060 


ROBERT M. BISSEY 
$1,649,900 


FRANCIS H. BOOS 
$1,629,790 


PALMER G. ECKARD 
$1,626,470 


MASON H. LUCAS 
$1,537,720 


BRANKO T. POPOVICH 
$1,530,255 


CLIFFORD E. TITUS 
$1,519,560 


GEORGE W. BRYCE 
$1,412,700 


Cc. DEAN GROTH 
$1,411,160 


HILTON E. HEINEKE 
$1,400,425 


BRUCE W. NEWMAN 
$1,343,310 


JAMES E. EVANS 
$1,342,980 


1625 EYE STREET, N.W. 








) viongualidalns TO THE MEMBERS OF OUR 


TWO MILLION DOLLAR CLUB 


Each of whom paid for more than $2,000,000 of life 


STEVEN C. HOLLANDER 
| $5,246,170 


PAT HENRY 
$2,016,460 


ONE MILLION DOLLAR CLUB 


Each of whom paid for more than $1,000,000 of life 


UNITED SERVICES 
D of CSnsurance / cmpany 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The Service Officer, His Wife and Children 


EDWARD L. BATKO 
$2,727,190 


CHARLIE S. NELSON 
$2,387,803 


WILLIAM M. RAKOW 
$2,184,440 


JOHN F. GUILLETT 
$2,019,750 


ROBERT F. FAIN 
$1,328,090 


PERRY L. COURTNEY 
$1,278,480 


HARRY J. GILBERT 
$1,223,145 


DAVID U. ELLIOTT 
$1,212,600 


ALBERT E. HAND 
$1,199,680 


ROY W. FLUEGEL 
$1,188,613 


CHARLES J. SCHLAPKOHL 
$1,120,055 


MONTGOMERY C. JACKSON 
$1,073,420 


ELBERT G. SLAUGHTER 
$1,058,790 


MALCOLM E. SELBY 
$1,058,430 


ROBERT C. MINER 
$1,023,370 


JOHN G. URQUHART 
$1,017,500 


STANFORD R. ESPEDAL 
$1,011,840 


WASHINGTON G, D.G 
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MARRIED WOMEN 


THE NUMBER OF married women in 
the United States reached a total of 
about 41,500,000 in March 1958 a 
gain of more than 3,750,000 since 
1950 and of about 11,333,000 since 
1940, say statisticians of the Metro- 
politan. The rise has been particu- 
larly marked among the younger 
women. For women at ages 18 and 
19, the proportion of those married 
has increased from about one in five 
to one in three since 1940, and in the 


20-24 age group more than two- 
thirds are married as against only 
one-half twenty years ago. At the 
same time, the birth rate among 


American wives has risen very sub- 
stantially—from a rate of 125.9 per 
one thousand married females aged 
15 to 44 to 158.8 in 1956. | 


irger 
families are becoming quite com- 
mon. The birth rate for third and 


fourth children more than doubled 
between 1940 and 1956, and that for 
fifth children has almost doubled, 
And pointing up the trend to 
younger families, seven of every ten 
babies are born to mothers under 
thirty years of age. 


OVERINSURANCE PROBLEM 


THE INSURANCE INDUSTRY is not 
doing enough about the problem of 
overinsurance, a group of experts 
agreed during a panel discussion at 
the 1959 Individual Insurance 
Forum, sponsored by the Health 
Insurance Association of America. 
The panel was moderated by Stan- 
ford Miller, vice president, Employ- 
ers Reinsurance Corporation. 

After defining overinsurance as 
“the carrying of insurance for specu- 
lative purposes rather than for in- 
demnification against loss,” Mr. 
Miller said that “in no other field of 
insurance is there as serious and 
untended a problem” as in the A&S 
business and the problems ‘“‘promise 
to become even more serious.” 

“It does not seem to me,” said 
the Moderator, “that we are doing 
enough about it; and furthermore, 
what some companies are attempting 
to do is being hampered by state 
regulatory controls, especially in the 
individual field, where efforts to 
establish controls are being frus- 
trated by outmoded rules and regu- 
lations.” 
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Retirement and Insurance Plans in 
American Colleges by William C. 
Greenough and Francis P. King. 


Presenting a thorough discussion 
of its subject, this book describes 
and analyzes provisions of college 
planning for retirement benefits, life 
insurance, health insurance, and dis- 
ability income for college staff mem- 
bers. It will serve not only to pre- 
sent comprehensive information but 
also as a handy reference work. 

Information supplied by over 
1,000 college officers includes a brief 
history of college staff benefit plan- 
ning, and a survey of the philosophy 
of benefit plans appropriate to educa- 
tional institutions. Financing and 
funding of retirement benefits is dis- 
cussed, taking into account the ade- 
quacy of these benefits and the ar- 
rangement of retirement provisions 
in consideration of changing costs of 
living over the years in which the 
funds are being accumulated and 
received. 

180 pps; $8.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, New York. 


The Practical Psychology of Life In- 
surance Selling by Hugh S. Bell, 
CLU, General Agent, Equitable Life 
of lowa. 


This book is aimed at helping 
agents in their efforts to learn to sell 
by pointing out the mental and emo- 
tional that prompt men 
to buy. It is not a technical discus- 
sion of the psychology of the sale, 


] yrocesses 


but rather a simple breakdown of 
a typical sale into ten distinct parts. 
The ideas are supported by step-by- 
step concrete examples representing 
The book 
covers these phases of a sale: Ad- 
vance planning, breaking into his 
mind, handling early obstacles and 
objections, establishing yourself as 
a square-shooting friend, the sales 


field tested procedures. 
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publications 


story-introduction-body of the talk- 
conclusion or climax, the silent pe- 
riod, handling objections at the 
close and the close. For the new 
agent the book reveals the true art 
of salesmanship and provides a def- 
inite track to follow. The 
experienced underwriter will find it 
most valuable as a 


sales 


basis for re- 
evaluation of his own philosophy as 
well as his own technique in selling. 

104 pps; $2.00 per copy—less in 
quantities. Published by The Rough 
Notes Co., Inc., 1142 North Merid- 
ian St., Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


Pension Funds and Economic Power 
by Paul B. Harbrecht, S. J. 


Pension funds in private industry 
now total well over $33 billion and 
are growing at the rate of over $4 
billion annually. They are a major 
force in the evolution of a new 
American capitalism marked by the 
rapid institutionalization of the own- 
ership of property. In this report 
the author notes that with more than 
one-quarter of the nation’s popula- 
tion covered by all types of private 
pension plans, these funds are even 
now in a position to affect the bal- 
ance of forces in our economy by 
their influence on the level of sav- 
ings, the capital markets and the 
buying power of millions of workers. 
He believes, moreover, that in the 
immediate future their impact is 
certain to grow since their rate of 
growth is unlikely to diminish before 
1970. 

Among the facets covered by this 
book are the advent of the pension 
trusts, what are the pension trusts, 
the impact of government policies 
and the anatomy of control. The 
author has been a member of the 
Washington, D. C. bar since 1950 
and holds the degree of Doctor of 
Science of Laws from Columbia 
University. He is a member of the 
Institute of Social Order, the Na- 





tional Jesuit Social Science Center 
in St. Louis. 


328 pps; $5.00 per copy. A report 
of the Twentieth Century Fund 
available from the Fund at East 
70th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


Source Book of Health Insurance Datg 


This is the first edition of a com- 
pilation of statistical and other fac- 


tual material charting the growth of 


health insurance through voluntary 
insurance organizations 1 the 
United States. It will be useful as 


a reference guide to editorial and 


research people, educators, sti:dents 
and others who have a comiunity 
of interest in financing medica! care, 

The report contains the results of 
a variety of surveys conducted by 
leading associations of insurance 


companies and other health insuring 
plans, government agencies and hos- 
pital and medical groups. 

It covers such matters as the ex- 
tent of coverage under health insur- 
ance, trends in health insurance pre- 
miums benefits, the types of 
health insuring organizations, medi- 
United States 
and morbidity in the United States. 


and 


cal care costs in the 


1 copy furnished free to interested 
parties; additional copies at 25¢ 
each. Published by the Health In- 
surance Institute, 488 Madison Ave., 
New York 22,N.Y. 


Estate 
Outline 


Planning: Quick Reference 
Seventh Edition 


This source book contains all the 
latest tax laws including pertinent 
1959 amendments. Areas 
include analyzing the estate, estimat- 


COV ered 


ing tax liability, planning the con- 


servation of estate assets; ways to 


and _ estate 
planning purposes and procedures. 
Life insurance and the important 
part it plays in estate planning are 
highlighted and explained. There is 
also a detailed trusts. 
Convenient tax rate tables, a table of 
contents and a topical index insure 


minimize estate taxes 


section on 


fast reference. 


96 pps; $1.50 per copy. Published 
by Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
4025 West Peterson Ave., Chicag 
46, Lil. 
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Citadel Life, New York 

(New Company) cccccscccccccccess Jan. 91 
The Citadel Life, Spartanburg 

(Enters Ordinary Field) ......... Nov. 104 
City Natl. Life Ins. Co., Houston 


(Acquisition Proposed) .........../ Aug. 99 

(Reinsures American Investors) ..Nov. 108 
Coastal States Life, Atlanta 

(Stock Dividend) .............se4 Aug. 99 

(New Vice President Agency 

EEE ET rT Sept. 119 

Colonial Life, East Orange 

(Executive Changes) ............. July 103 

CE WON ie MORE) 6 cccccccvcecs Sept. 119 

(Personal Lines Program) ...... Dec. 107 
Columbian Mutual, Binghamton 

(New Vice- -president) eonevcubies July 103 
Cohgmbinn Natl. Life Ins. Co., Boston 

(New Directors) .......... weewees May 121 

COURT. “DRGRRTOE) ccccccicccccces July 103 

(Executive Changes) .............. Jan. 91 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 

(Stock Dividend Proposed) ..... Sept. 119 
——— Natl. Life, Houston 

RRND gebaneeccaecgsntsesisess Nov. 104 


Connecticut Savings Bank Life, Hartford 
CR MUMIIEE in ccccccescccstasac Nov. 104 
Consolidated American Life, Chicago 


(New Executive Vice President) ..Dec. 107 
Constellation Life, Norfolk 

OO are Jan. 91 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago 

oe aaa May 121 

(DivaemG: BOAR) ...ccccccccces Dec. 107 

(Cash Dividends to Stockholders) .Jan. 91 
Continental Life & Accident, Boise 
Cornbelt Life, Freeport 

(Increases Capital) ............. July 103 

(New Vice-president) ........... July 103 


Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Co., —— 
(Stock Exchange) .........s..e0) . 104 
Cotton States Life & Health, Adiamta 
CU UUMINED hoe cc ceccccvcscce May 121 
Dakota Mutual Life and Cas., Yankton 


eee Oe 
MERRIE SES aE REE RT Feb. 112 
Disability Income Life, Indianapolis 
(Merges With Associates Life)...July 103 
Eastern Life, New York 
aa July 104 
(Moves Home Office) .......... Oct. 103 


on Life Assurance, New York 
(100th Anniversary) ............. July 104 
(Executive Appointment) 
(Executive Changes) .............. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines 





ge eee May 121 
errr cere Nov. 105 
ee ee errr Dec. 107 


Equity Annuity Life, Washington 
(Johnson Steps Down) 


Equity General Life Ins. Co., Boulder 
SP CID ov incccccecacesss June 115 
Estate Life Ins. Co. of America, Orangeburg 


ce the ee Ang. 99 
Farm and Ranch Life Ins. Co., Houston 

PEE “had ne id Maikew sad a 6:6 o> 0's Feb. 111 
Farmers New World, Seattle 

(Stock Dividend Paid) .......... Feb. 112 


Farmers and Traders Life Ins. Co., Syracuse 


(New Secretary-Treasurer) ......./ Aug. 99 

tGeanagiines ee ee ae Noy. 105 
Federal Life & Casualty. Rattle Creek 

(Director of Advertising) ........ June 115 

(Executive Vice President) ......) vov. 105 
Federal Life, Chicago 

(Executive Changes) ............ July 105 

(Executive Promotions) ........ Oct. 103 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life, Baltimore 

Ce CUNY Ac. casa h cnessce Feb. 112 
Fidelity Life Association, Fulton 

LS" rere Feb. 112 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

(Executive Vice President) ...... Nov. 108 
Fidelity National Life, Philadelphia 

o'r ee May 125 
First Colony Life, Lynchburg 

(New President) ................ June 115 
First National Life, Phoenix 

(New Vice President) .......... Dee. 107 
First Pyramid Life, Little Rock 

(New Vice-President & Agency 

See eae Oct. 104 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

(Increased Stock Dividend) ..... June 115 

(New Vice-President) .......... et. 1 
Gateway Life Ins. Co., Rocky Mt. 

CER SIREN). once veccctcnccs. Dec. 108 


General American Life Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Executive Promotions) 
(New Vice President) 

General Assurance Corp., Atlanta 
(Berger Propawed) .ccccccccccsccs D 

General Life, Milwaukee 


(New Vice-President) ............ Jan. 92 
General Life Company, Seattle 
aaa. 108 


Georgia International Life Ins. Co., ie 
(Stock Over-subscribed) ........ ‘Sept. 119 
Georgia Life and Health, Atlanta 
LET NE sw cGccucccenccetcee Jan. 92 


120 


Girardian Insurance, Dallas 
(New Vice-President & Supt. of 
ABONCIOS) ccccccccccccccccccecess Jan. 92 
a oy Employees Life, Washington 


(Increase in Authorized Capital) -Aug. 99 

(Stock Dividend) ................Aug. 99 

(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) . ‘Jan. 92 
Great American Life Ins. Co., Newark 

(New Company) ............++.- Feb. 113 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 

(Executive Changes) ............. May 121 

(Organizes Fire Co.) .........e6. et. 104 
Great National Life, Dallas 

(Vice Presidemt) .....ccccccscces Noy. 108 
Great Southern Life Ins. Co., Houston 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May 121 

(Associate Board) .............+++ May 121 
Great Southwest Life, Dallas 

(New Vice- President- -Agency 

RED SaSedccavcdewcensnrces May 122 

Great Southwest Life, Phoenix 

(Affiliated with Producers) 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 

(New Home Office) .............. July 105 
Great Western Life Ins. Co., San Antonio 


CIEE, oven c cincn cccenesssassa an. 9 
Guaranty Savings Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 
(Merged with Mid-South Life) ..May 1 
Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery 


re era Nov. 108 

CS erry Dec. 108 
The Guardian Life Ins. Co., New York 

(Executive Changes) ............ Feb. 113 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 

(Stock Interest Acquired) .......Ang. 1 

a Jan. 92 
H. B. A. Life, Phoenix 

(New Vice-president) ........... Oct. 104 
Home Life of America, soeesinies 

aa July 105 
Home Life, New York 

(New Executive Vice-President) ..Jan. 92 
Idaho Mutual Benefit, Boise 

(Company Reinsured) ........... July 108 
Independent Life, Baltimore 

(Control Purchased) ............ July 108 
Ins. Co. of ——. Portland 

Oe ee Jan. 92 
InsurOmedic Mrife, Dallas 

SE CT aon asenasgsswelecnean May 122 


Intercoast Mutual Life, nevenay 


(New Vice- president) weheinseee Oct. 105 

International Opportunity Life Ins. Co., 
Denver 

Se SIND = sc ceradcencaenees Sept. 119 
Inter-State Life Ins. Co., Houston 

(New Agency Director) Seale tea Sent. 119 

RO eer Jan. 93 

(Purchases Great Western) ...... Jan. 93 


Investors Life, Atlanta 
(To Merge with Kennesaw 
Se ere June 115 
Investors Life, Cedar Rapids 
(New Executive Vice-president) .Oct. 105 


Jefferson Natl. Life Ins. Co., Eatiansoeie 
(New President) Ang. 1 


(New Vice President) .......... Feb, 113 
John Hancock Mutual. Boston 
(Senior Officer for Western 
DEE acthnssoks se Dichenw amas Sept. 119 
Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 
(New Bid for Stock) ............ July 108 
(Control Passes to Kincaid) ...../ Ang. 100 


(REINSUFANCES) .cccscccccccccccee 
(Cash Dividend Paid) 
(Stock Split Approved) 
Kennesaw Life & Accident, Marietta 





(Merges with Investors Life) ....June 115 

(Merger Proposed) ...........++. Sept. 119 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette 

(New President) ..................0an. 93 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Feb. 113 
Legal Reserve Life, Los Angeles 

(New Company) ...... aneewnsees Jan. 93 


Liberty Life Insurance, Greenville 


(Capital Change) .........+---++- ec. 108 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham 

(Stock Dividend) ..............-- May 122 

(Executive Changes) ...........- fav 122 
Life and Cas. Ins. Co. of Tenn., Nashville 

(Earlier Decision Upheld) ....... June 115 

(New Secretary) ................/ ug. 100 

(Murchison Gains Control) ..... Sept. 120 
Lifeco Ins. Co., Seattle 

CO OT ROR arr Noy. 108 
Life Ins. Co. of Ga., Alabama 

(New Vice- president) pakessdinds July 108 
Life Ins. Co. of bang, mmr ane 

(Establishes New De et) éveeenas Feb. 113 
Loyal American Life, Mobile 

(Control Changes) .............. July 108 
Lutheran Brotherhood, Minneapolis 

(Management Retains Control) ...Dec. 108 
Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 

(Capital Reduced) ...... 50saceecne 208 

(New Offering) ..... socheotes -...June 116 

(Increases Capital) ......... ---.duly 1 


Manufacturers Life. Toronto 
(Executive Appointment) ...... Oct. 105 
Massachusetts Mut. Life Ins. Co., Springfield 
(Executive Changes) ............ June 116 





——— Life Ins. Co., New York 
eee Sept. 
(Executive Elections) ........... De 4 
(Executive Changes) ........ . Feb. 113 
Mercury Life, St. Louis 
(New President) ............. -July 108 


Mid-South Life, Montgomery 


(Merged with Guaranty Savings) .May 1% 
Monarch Life Insurance, Springfie!d 

(New Sales Directors} hahaha -May 13 

(New Investment Vice-president) July 109 


Munich American Reassurance, Atlanta 


(New Company) ............ - Jan, 93 
Mountain States Life, Colorado Springs 

Be  , RST Dee. 109 
Mutual Life Assurance, Waterloo 

(New President) ............. July 109 


Mutual Life of New York, New York 


(Executive Changes) .......... May 123 
SA SO ere Aug. 1% 
(Realigns Sales Staff) ........ Dee. 108 


National Accident and Health, Phila. 


(Promoted to Vice President) Oct. 105 
COW DEBTOR)  ccccccccescsce. Jan. 4 
Natl. Farmers Union Life, Denve 
(New General Manager) ...... Feb. 114 
Natl. Fidelity Life Ins. Co., Kansas City 
— vice: President and Director of 
pO PES ORE PETE Aug. 101 
National Cid. Line Ins. Co., Little lock 
50% Stock Dividend) ........ July 109 
(New Executive Vice-President) .. Sept. 19 
(New President) .........ee... Nov. 108 
(Executive Vice President) ......Nov. 108 
Nationwide Corporation, Columbus 
(Stock Dividends) .............. June 116 
Natl. Reserve Ins. Co., Phoenix 
(Affiliated with Producers) ..... Feb. 114 
(Merger Proposed) ..........-. .- Feb. 14 
New York Life, N. Y. 
(New Vice- -presidents) pnshemiws s July 18 
(Heads Product Development) ...Novy, 18 
North American Accident, Chicago 
(New Secretary) ........csseees July 18 
(New Controller) ......cccccocese Dee, 108 
COMMS CHANPOD) ccccccccccceces Feb. 114 
CT SE bed: nnchv6 eet 0a6sn <0. Feb. 114 
The North American Co. for Life, Accident 
and Health Ins., Chicago 
CEE PE. trade rsdaersccensare Feb. 114 
North American Equitable, Cincinnati 
(Purchases Control of Independent 
EADS) w2000 Caton pngmeatakauheas July 108 


(New President) .......«........Feb. 1M 
North American Life Ins, Co. of Chicago 


(Stock Dividend) ................ Jan. & 
North American o> ore Co “—_ York 
(Executive Appointment) .......: Aug. 10 


Northwestern National, 


Bettzesks 
(Executive Changes) 0 


(Increased Cash Dividend) ...... en 1088 

(Haters A & B Wisla) .crceccccces Dec. 18 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 

(New Vice-President) ........... Sept. 1% 

(Executive Promotions) ..........<« Jan. # 


Occidental of North Carolina, Raleigh 


(Executive Promotions) ........ Oct. 16 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(Mutualization Completed) ..... Oct. 18 
(Executive Promotions) ........ Feb. 114 
Oil Industries Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(New Vice-President) ........... Sept. 12 
Old American Ins. Co., Kansas City 
(Address Changed) ............. Sept. 12 
Old Equity Life, Evanston : 
(New Agency Vice President) .June 116 
old National Insurance, Houston ’ d 
(New <a mikes she kee wabaese Nov. 1&8 
Old_ West Life, Bois 
(Reinsures Idaho Mut. Benefit) ..July 18 


Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles 


(Executive Changes) ...........-- May 13 
(Mutualization Completed) ..... Sept. 121 
(Stock to be Distributed) ....... Dee. 10 
Palmetto State Life, Columbia 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Customer-Insurance Plan) ..... Sept. 121 


Patriot Life, New York 
(New Superintendent of a 
BOE .. 5.60 056:6040406.04000000 May 15 
The Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co., Philadelphis 
(New Executive Vice President) Aug. 10 
Peoples Life, Washington 


(Capital Increased) ........+.-+-- May 13 

(Address Change) .........ee++- Oct. 18 
re Life Ins. Co., Atianta 

(New Vice President) .........--4 Aug. If 

(Merger Proposed) ..........e.-- Feb. ll 
Pierce Insurance, North Hollywood 7. 

(Correction) .cccceccccccccccccce Sept. 22 
Pilgrim National, Chicago 

(Converts to Legal Reserve Co.)..July » 

(Expansion Program) .........+++- Jan. # 
Pioneer American, eFort Worth 

(Executive Promotions) ......... May 1% 
Pioneer Life & Casualty, Gadsden 

(Converts Preferred Stock) ...... July 10 
Preferred Life, Dallas 

(Name Changed) .......0.csco0eed Nov. 10 

(Reinsures Universal Guaranty) .Nov. 1® 
Producers Life Ins. Co., Phoenix 

(New Affiliates) ...ccccccccccceces Feb. 11! 


Best’s Life News 
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protective Life, Birmingham South Coast Life Ins. Co., Houston Union Mutual Life, Portland | 
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Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine., Indianapolis, Ind s9 
Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa So 
Holland Mortgage & Investment Corp., Houston, Texas 0 
Institute of Life Insurance, New York, N. \ ba ....30-31 
Insurance Advertising Conference 10S 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N.Y 62 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind, 22 
John Haneock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass, 10 
Knights Life, VPittsburgh, Pa 6 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind 5 
Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn 103 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 9 


Lincoln Liberty Life, Lincoln, Neb 


Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind 


MceGraw-Edison Co., West Orange, N. J. 


Massachusetts Casualty Co., Boston, Mass 


Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Boston, Mass 


Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass 


Metropolitan Life, New York, N. ¥ 


Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn 


National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn 


National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark 


Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo 


North American Co., Chicago, III 


North American Life, Chicago, Ill 


Nyhart Co., Ine., Howard E., Indianapolis, Ind 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calit 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass 


Photostat Corp., Rochester, N. \ 


Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago, Ill 


Pioneer American 


Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
Postal Life & Casualty 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn 


Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J 


Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas 


Rintye, Stribling & Associates, Atlanta, Ga 


Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 


Security-Connecticut Insurance Group, New Haven, Conn 
Shenendoah Life, Roanoke, Va. ..............0000. 
Smith-Corona, Ine., New York, N. \ 

Solomon & Co., Irwin, New York, N. \ 


Southland Life, Dallas, 


rexas 


State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass 


Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 


Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, I 


Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill 


United Services Life, Washington, D. © 

United States Bronze Sign Co., New York, N. ¥ 
Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wolfe, Cercoran & Linder, New York, N. ¥ 
Woodward & Fondiller, Ine., New York, N. \ 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. ¥ 


Wright Line Ine., Worcester, Mass 


rd te Ss = 


o £& 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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MAKING NEWS IS OUR BUSINESS — Scan the papers . . . you'll find Continental 
making news whenever and wherever its policyholders make news—a thousand times a day. ¢ Case in point: A man 
retires. And a Continental Pension Plan helped make it possible . . . helped write a bright new chapter in his life 
by guaranteeing the money it takes to make such a dream come true. ¢ Find out about Continental Assurance 


its mighty resources . . . its dynamic growth ... its many mew and varied forms of insurance for groups and indi- 


viduals. © Ask your own insurance consultant . 


.. your friend . . . about what’s new at Continental Assurance. 


vncceue Continental Assurance 


COM PAN Y 


\ppeari ale 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
a) U. Ss. NEWS { member of Continental-National Group 
NA TIRAE 19089 
































life stock index 
210 
WALTER C. GOREY COMPANY bel 
180 
Russ Building San Francisco 4 165 | 
150 
Teletype SF 1011—1012 as 
YUkon 6-2332 en 
. Mor 
Specialists m —- 
45 Mar 
CALIFORNIA WESTERN STATES » Ap 
5 + la 
LIFE _—- n 
_ 
WEST COAST LIFE End of 1956 1957 1958 9 ad 
nd o 1959 1960 Oct 
Report available upon request January 158.5 147.4 144.0 191.5 1879 _ 
February . 161.7 142.7 142.3 186.3 ase 
March 168.1 142.5 142.6 184.5 y 
ALL LIFE STOCKS April .. 149.6 148.2 142.3 188.7 5 
May 148.7 156.9 146.2 183.4 
June 153.4 154.5 147.8 180.3 
BOUGHT SOLD QUOTED July _ 160.2 162.3 159.2 198.0 
August . 150.5 153.5 160.9 198.4 Mot 
Wire System September : 136.2 149.7 163.0 187.0 - 
October 142.6 134.7 170.7 184.1 aoe 
John C. Legg & Company November ... 140.5 138.9 187.8 188.7 bie. 
Baltimore and New York City December i 134.2 191.0 190.4 tins 
T Si &C The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com- May 
roster Singer ; 0. panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. ony 
New York City . 





insurance stocks io 


Over-the-counter Market Yea 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


1960 Range Bid Price 





Life Companies High Low 1/29/60 Mor 
Aetna Life ..... F , 89'/2 83'/, 843, Jant 
American National Life ; ee 10!/, 8%, 9 Feb 
Bankers National Life ae 24'/2 22'/2 23 Ma 
Beneficial Standard Life ....... “a ae 17'/2 15 15% A 
Business Men's Assurance : 4\'/, 39\/, 40'/; pr 
California Western States Life ..................... 117 112 114 May 
Commonwealth Life (Louisville) ae 23 21% 21% % 
Connecticut General Life . ; . 38 352 356 
Continental Assurance .. ; 167 153 153 ny 
Franklin Life arte : ee 85'/2 79 79 Aug 
Government Employees Life . vase 69'/2 59 63 Sep} 
Gulf Life ..... : 275 19% 20'4 4 
Jefferson Standard Life . wee. 1002 94'/2 % . 
Kansas City Life Siiees woe. 146 1415 1415 VOv 
Liberty National Life ...... P ; .. 65 60'/2 60; Dect 
Life & Casualty ....... ; 235% 2034 20% 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia : i 53'/2 49'/2 49\/2 Y 
eee NN rte . 255 231 234 ear 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life aelann . 46Y, 39 42 
Monumental Life ......... dees 59 56 57 
National Life & Accident 125 115'/2 116; 
North American Life (Chicago) ‘ ' 165% 15'/2 16 
Philadelphia Life .......... ‘ eontis 72'/2 67'/2 68 
Quaker City Life : 497/, 46'/4 46! 
Republic National Life ‘ 98'/2 82 87 vanu 
Southland Life .......... é ae Se 93 93 Feb 
Southwestern Life ..... parts 62 56 56 Ma 
TROVOIGES «con ccccccccccees ; ‘ 893, 8I'/, 82\, * oe 
ing United Insurance (Chicago) ss 49'/2 45 48 Apr 
a United States Life ....... S 44i/, 38/, 3 Ma 
Cire ever West Coast Life ...... . 47 40, 45 
in ision (A) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend 
(B) Adjusted for 33!/,% stock dividend. y 
ICP ott (C) Adjusted for 4% stock dividend Aug 
(D) Adjusted for 5% pon ogee Sent 
(E) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 7 oe 
FOR RESERVATIONS (G) Adjusted -” 1070 eee, Seteend. ig 
7 (H) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 12'/2% stock dividend. NO 
IAERSOW. B-644' (1) Adjusted for 100% stock dividend 
CONTACT K.W. NEWMAN, MANAGER (K) Adjusted for 2 for | split. 
(L) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 10% stock dividend. y 
(M) Adjusted for 7!/2% stock dividend. ear 











: °° Published monthly by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. Publication Office, Columbia : 
Best’s Insurance News—Life Edition Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N. Y. Executive and General Offices, Best Building Figur 
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Foreign, $5.00 (two years $8). Single copies 50 cents. 
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life sales 

















Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
acquired. 
In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
Month 1958 1959 % Change 
January $5,640 $4,791 a {$4 
sonal 5,064 5,154 42° 
March 5,914 5,896 0 
Aor 5,681 5,718 +19 
May 5,574 5,593 0 
June 5,264 6,097 +16° 
July 5,290 5,492 +4 
August 5,188 5,475 +-6° 
eptemb 5,153 5,353 +4° 
Octob 5,614 5,780 +3 
Noveme 5,326 6,078 +14 
December 7,169 7,784 +9 
Year $66,877 $69,211 +3% 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
Month 1959 1960 % Change 
January $3,543 $3,574 + 
Februa 3,566 3,731 +-5% 
March : 3,984 4,529 +14%, 
pri 4,095 4,404 48°, 
May 3,976 4.274 +-7% 
June 3,923 4,52 +15° 
July 4.176 4,348 4° 
Auau 3,778 4.047 +7° 
Septemb 3,957 3,932 _ 
Oct 4.298 4,24| 
N 4.040 4319 47° 
Decem 4,559 4.924 +8° 
Year $47,895 $50,539 +6% 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 

Month 1959 1960 % Change 
January $498 $490 —2° 
February 532 567 : 
March 590 663 +8" 
Apri 584 575 =" 
Ma 63 633 —1° 

569 : 5 

63 | 57 8 

535 527 2 
Year $6,982 $6,83 —2% 

TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 

January $1,599 $727 om x 
February 966 856 — 
Ma 1,340 731 —45° 
Ap 1,002 739 ~26 
M 961 686 -29° 
June 74 278 432°, 
July 545 603 141° 
August 822 887 +8 
September 599 863 +44 
Octob 695 954 +-37° 
Novembe 655 1,180 +80° 
December 2,075 2,333 —12°%, 
Year $12,000 $11,842 1%, 


Sources Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of 
Life Insurance. 


Figures exclude credit life insurance. 


For March, 1960 





CENTURY’S 
INSURED SAVINGS THRIFT PLAN 


And HIGHLY COMPETITIVE 


Whole Life Policies 


— together with our new Manager's Contract and 
Agent's Financing Plan are paving the way for 
CENTURY Managers and Agents to “Earn a Fortune”. 


IN OUR 20th YEAR -- 


— we exceeded $100,000,000.00 in 
force . .. Assets, $15,555,506 .. . 
Capital and Surplus, $1,351,000 ... 
Over $9,000,000 paid to Policyholders 
since organization. 


CENTURY 


SS) INSURANCE 
. COMPANY 


CENTURY LIFE BLDG. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
W. J. LAIDLAW, SR. 


Chairman of the Bocrd 






W. J. LAIDLAW, JR. 


President 

















MONTGOMERY, ALA. 








DO YOU LIVE IN ONE 
OF THESE CITIES? 


Do You Want A General Agency | _SHREVEPORT, LA. | 


of Your Own, Can You Fulfill A 
General Agent's Challenging by. | NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


ties, Want to Make MONEY? 








| BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 




















| JACKSON, Miss. | 








If the answer is YES, then PIONEER . 
AMERICAN is the Company for a MERIDIAN, Miss. | 


YOu! | COLUMBIA, S. C. 











% AN AGENCY MINDED COMPANY 
% EXCLUSIVE COMPETITIVE POLICIES 


% TOP COMMISSIONS—VESTED RENEWALS | LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
AND BONUSES 


% THE TERRITORY YOU NEED 





| LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 














| AMARILLO, TEXAS | 





FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO 


ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
P. O. Box 12127, Ridglea Sta., Ft. Worth, Tex. 





PIONEER AMERICAN 








INTEREST 
NOW 








ON PREMIUMS PAID IN ADVANCE 


On money collected for advance premiums 
and the Premium Deposit Fund, National Life’s 
discount will be computed at the rate of 4% 
interest, compounded annually, for the period 
ending on the tenth policy anniversary which 
occurs after receipt of the money, and at the 
rate of 3.5% interest, compounded annually, 
thereafter. So far as the Premium Deposit 
Fund is concerned, this means: 


a. if the money is received on a policy anniver- 
sary, the 4% rate applies for ten years from 
receipt of the money; 





b. if the money is received between policy anni- 
versaries, the 4% rate applies for the period 
ending ten years from the policy anniversary 
preceding receipt of the money. 

Money already in the Premium Deposit Fund 
will continue to accumulate at the originally 
guaranteed rate. 

When additional benefits are added to a policy 
on which premiums are already paid in ad- 
vance, the amount collected for those benefits 
will be calculated at the rate guaranteed in the 
Premium Deposit Fund on the basic premiums. 


National Life of VERMONT 
Siidiinanes Company 


FOUNDED IN 1850 - A MUTUAL COMPANY - OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 


Me lonif eliex 








